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Part A — Written* 





From the Communique published by the Government of India we under- 
stand that the first subject for enquiry by the Tariff Board will be the question 
of extending protection to the manufacture of steel in India and that firms 
interested in the steel industry who desire that their views should b# 
iconsidered by the Tariff l^ard should address their representations to the 
JSecretary of the Board. have, therefore, the honour to forward for the 
consideration of the Tariff Board the following papers which contain our 
representation on the subject: — 

(o) A copy of the evidence given by the Steel Company before the Indian 
Fiscal Commission. 

(h) A copy of the Steel Company’s confidential letter No. G. 1460/22, 
dated 23rd October 1922, to the Secretary of the Commerce De- 
partment of the Government of India. 

(c) Statement of action taken by other countries to protect and foster 
* the steel industry. 

(d) Charts prepared by our Consulting Engineers in America IMessrs. 
Pcrin and Marshall, showing the effect of the tariff in the United 
States and Canada on the production of iron and steel in the 
country. The charts with regard to Canada are particularly in- 
teresting as showing the great increase in production resulting 
from a tariff deliberately imposed in order to foster the industry 
combined with a system of bounties such as we have suggested in 
our evidence before the Fiscal Commission, 

2. In our letter, dated the 23rd October 1922, we have stated the case 
for protection very fully, and we are prepared to prove any of the statements 
made therein to the satisfaction of the Board. We desire, however, to bring 
this letter up to date. The general arguments as stated therein apply with 
^ven greater force to-day, as the exchanges in the principal foreign pro- 
ducing countries are still further depreciated and as the dumping of which 
we have complained has continued during the interval with even greater 
vigour. We attach statements showing the import into India of all steel 
materials with the country of origin. We also attach a statement giving 
•the average monthly price of such supplies in the country of origin, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain this, as compared with the prices quoted 
for export. We also attach a statement showing our average costs and exact 
details of these for the same year. These figures may be substituted for 
the figures given in paragraph 5 of the letter to which we have referred. 
No alteration is required in the figures given in paragraph 6 of that letter. 
With regard to the figures given in paragraph 8, we submit the following 
figures for the consideration of the Tariff Board : — 

Our net profits for the year 1920-21 were Rs. 116*96 lakhs. 

Our net profits for the year 1921-22 were Rs. 88*37 lakhs. 

Our net profits for the year 1922-23 were Rs. 1*22 lakhs. 

(Depreciation and Taxes have not been deducted from these figures.) 

The Balance Sheet has not yet been passed for last year V4t so far as 
-we can see this will reduce the figure of 8*78 per cent, ^iven as the percentage 
of dividend on capital amount of the Company to 6»79 per cent, and it must 
be remembered that this includes the War years when very ‘ considerable 
•profits were made. 


Not printed.^ 
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The Board will undoubtedly appreciate the significant difference in the 
figures. We can assure them that it is not due to any faUing off either in 
production or in the quality of the products, nor Is it due to labour troubles 
which were just as pronounced during the first two years as in the last, llie 
sole cause of this great decrease in the profits of the Steel Company has 
been the extraordinarily low prices of steel prevailing in this country during, 
the past 12 months, and those low prices have been due entirely to ^he 
dumping of steel in this open market by every country in the world which 
has been permitted since the war while at the same time, every country, 
including the self-governing dominions, has taken stejJs to prevent 
dumping. The natural result has been that this country has been flooded 
with cheap material from Belgium, Germany and England owing to the 
desire of manufacturers in those countries to keep their plants worki^ at 
any cost. As we have stated in our letter, it is always extremely difficult 
to prove dumping, but we attach to this le^lfp' copies of extracts from 
confidential reports the originals of which we ate prepared to shew to the 
Tariff Board and the difference between the prices quoted for home con- 
sumption and for export proves conclusively thafj manufacturers in England 
and other countries have been selling in India at a price much below the 
market price in their own countries and even below cost. Competition in 
the steel trade is extreme and the profits from the industry are on the 
whole very small. The prices for home consumption are, therefore, very 
little over cost price and the prices quoted for export, being lower, must 
leave practically no profit and are often under the cost of manufacture. ^ 

We may also point out that the figure of 42*6 per cent, per annum of 
the net profits taken for depreciation wliich amounts to 3*12 crores includes 
a sum of 1*20 crores which was specifically set aside for the extensions of 
the Plant. 

3. With regard to the figures given in paragraph 9 of our letter, we would 
point out that the gain to the country resulting from our contracts^ with 
the Railways is to-day, much higher than it was last year, as the price of 
imported rails landed in India and allowing for the present Customs duty 
would to-day be Rs. 187-9 and Rs. 253-4 for rails and fishplates respectively 
as compared with the price of Rs. 122-5 and Rs. 152-5 a ton at which we* 
are supplying the Company Railways. As these Company Railways will take 
from us during the year 24,382 tons of rails and 929 tons of fishplates, the 
actual saving in money to the country would be Rs. lG-88 lakhs; also we 
have to supply 14,992 tons of rails only to the Bengal Nagpur Railway at 
Rs. 110 per ton and the gain to the country would be Rs. 11-68 lakhs, that 
is, a total gain to the country on account of the rails and fishplates supplied 
to the Company Railways would ho Rs. 28-56 lakhs; and it may be pointed 
out that it would be impossible for these Railways to purchase their rails- 
except from England or at a lower price. The same argument would also 
apply in the case of rails supplied to Government, butj^ as the price for this 
year has not yet been settled by Governpient, we cannot give the exact 
figure. At last year’s price the gain to the country will be Rs. f3-50 lakhs. 

4. We may also particularly draw the attention of the Tariff Board to 
the statements which we have prepared shewing the steps taken in other 
countries to foster and develop this essential industry. The evidence on the 
point may be summarized as follows : — 

In Canada the Government has steadily by a system of high tariffs and 
bounties fostered the development of the industry. In the year 1900 the 
total production of pig iron was 86,000 tons. In the year 1920 this had 
increased to nearly a million tons. In the case of steel the production of 
steel ingots in 1894 was 25,000 tons. It is now over a million tons. 

In Australia the tariff has been raised to a very high point and Indian- 
rails imported into that Country would have to pay a duty of 76 to 85^. a 
ton. Bounties have also been given by Government, one of the conditions of 
these being that they should not be granted if the profits exceed 15 per cent. 
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per annum on tbe capital invested. Further, it will be noticed that the 
Australian Government have on one occasion deliberately paid a higher price 
for rails made in the country than that quoted by English manufacturers in 
order to protect the industry. We have consistently in the past four years 
supplied the Indian Government and the Indian Railways at prices much 
bel<5w the price of imported rails. 

In New Zealand £160,000 has been set apart for the payment of bounties 
on iron and steel produced in the country. 

. In South Africa bounties of 15s. per ton of iron and per ton of steel 
have been fixed by the Government. 

In British Columbia a bounty of 18 per ton is given on pig iron. 

In France a very high rjA of duty has been imposed since the war on all 
imports. In addition, it will be noticed that the Railway rates on goods for 
export have been specially reduced in order to assist the local industries. 

In Belgium an indirect t)ounty has been given to the manufacturers ot 
iron and steel by a special reduction of railway rates which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 80 francs per ton of pig, and steps have been taken to 
protect the industry by^a high tariff. 

In Spain a high tariff has been imposed specially in order to protect local 
industries which are suffering, as we are suffering, from an aggressive influx 
of foreign products. 

In Italy a similar high tariff has been imposed in order to protect the 
industry as it is not in a position to fight foreign competition. In addition, 
Customs duties have been remitted on machinery imported for the industry 
and we would specially compare this with the treatment of the industry in 
this country where the import duties have in many cases actually been 
increased on materials required for the industry, as, for instance, sulphur. 
In Italy also exemption has been granted from income-tax and super-taxes. 

In Japan similar steps have been taken. The tariff has been increased 
against foreign imports and bounties have been granted. Proposals have 
also been made to exempt the Steel Industry from taxes, but we have not 
been able to ascertain whether effect has been given to these. 

These measures have all been taken since the war. In India alon^ 
nothing has been done and on the contrary we have been expected to BUf»f«y 
our materials in many eases at prices far below the market price to the 
Indian Government and the Indian Railways. The point we wish to make 
here is this : it is true that many of these countries cannot compete in the 
Indian trade, but the fact that they have shut their doors to the countries 
which can compete inevitably forces the great bulk of competition upon this 
country where no adequate protection has as yet been afforded to the in- 
dustry. 

5. As we have already stated in our letter to the Government of India 
the Steel Industry is for other special reasons a fit case for protection; it 
is still an infant industry : we have not yet learnt the art of manufacture as 
'Great Britain, the United States and other countries have; we are still 
obliged to import skilled labour. For all these reasons we cannot compete 
with foreign goods. But the Steel Industry is not one which will for ever 
require protection; we have abundant raw material; we have demand for 
our goods; we are taking overy possible measure and at great cost to teach 
the art of manufacture to Indians thereby dispensing with foreign labour 
and lessening costs. 

While we are doinff this we r^uire protection. The case of the United 
States is exactly parallel. Great Britain and othA countries knew the art 
of manufacture long before the United States did and could import into the 
United States steel cheaper than the United States itself could produce. 
The United States Government considered this a fit case for protection. We 
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would specially draw attention to chart No. 4 for steel rails in the United 
States. In 1870 the production was small and«the imports were large; a 
heavy tariff rate was imposed. The result was that production went on 
increasing and the imports began to be reduced and ceased and even esports- 
began. As soon as this state of affairs came into existence^ the United States 
gradually reduced the tariff rate and from 1912 to 1922 steel rails could be 
imported free into ^the United States. But the United States by this timo 
had nothing to fear from any country. They could produce steel as cheaply 
as any other country and were able even to export to other countries as 
cheaply as other countries could produce. 

6. The Steel Company employs about 40,000 men. If the part ot tho' 
works engaged iff the manufacture of Steel is closed, as seems extremely 
likely if the present unfair competition is allowed to continue while Indian 
labour has not yet fully aaqi^ired the necessary ^11^ mos^ of these men would 
be thrown out of employment. In addition, it is probable that the workmen 
of the subsidiary Companies established at Jamshedpur who are dependent on 
the Steel Company for supplies of steel at specially favourable rates will 
also be thrown out of work. Those affected would be : — 


Name of the Company. 

Authorised 

Capital. 

Issued Capital. 

1. Enamelled Ironware, Ltd 

Rs. 

15,00,000 

t 

Rs. 

10,00,000 

2. The Tinplate Company of India, Ltd. 

75,00,000 

75,00,000 

3. The Agricultural Implements Co., Ltd. . 

25,00,000 

26,00,000 

4. The Indian Steel Wire Products, Ltd. 

50,00,000 

25,00,000 

5. The Calmoni Engineering Co., Ltd. 

37,50.000 

28,00,000 

6. The Peninsular Locomotive Co., Ltd. 

60,00,000 

16,50,500 


It may be pointed out that in that case not only will the capital invested 
in the industry and in subsidiary industries become absolutely unproductive, 
but the acquired skill which has been obtained by the laborious and careful 
training of the Indian artisan at Jamshedpur during the past 12 years, 
would also be lost to the country. So long as the steel market in this 
country is open freely to any pi’oducing country for the dumping of its 
wares below cost price while at tho name time all the materials and machinery 
which the Steel Company has to iii'pmt are heavily taxed as at ..present, the* 
industry cannot survive at all. 

7. For the convenience of the Board we are having copies of the papers, 
printed and will forward fair copies ’ts soon as they are ready. 

Enclosure (a) : — 

Evidence given before tho Indian Fiscal Commission in March 1922 by 
Mr. J. C. K. PktersoH, c.i.b., representing The Tata Iron and Stbe^ 
Co., Ltd. 

GENERAL. 

The manufacture off iron and steel in this country is an industry which 
must be treated as a spocl)! case. It does not come within the general 
principles outlined in tho questions put by the Commission. We have 
answered these questions, but we also desire to state the case for the pro* 
tection of this industry in more general terms. 
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Iron and steel is the basis of our existing oirilisation. If a continuous 
supply of this material is not available, that civilization must inevitably 
perish. It is the raw material of all industries as without it practically no 
manufacturing plant could be e^ted and no efficient means of transport 
could be devised. These are the two things on which our present civilizatioo 
rests: increased productive power and increased means of transport. Iron 
and steel are essential for both. They are also a nation's first line of defence. 
They enter into the manufacture of all munitions of war. There is lo 
nation that could defend itself for ^ hours, if deprived of all supplies of 
iron * and steel; and even without war, if supplies of the material were 
entirely cut off from it, any nation would be ruined. It is for these reasons 
that England, America, Germany and France are all great producers of 
iron and steel within their respective territories; and Japan, although not 
possessing the same natural advantages, has been forced to obtain concessions 
of Chinese ore and to develop the manufacture of steel to a very high point 

The last war shewed very plainly that in the future no country can 
depend on the maintenance of overseas communications in the case of war, 
or on its accustomed supplies of any material that is required for military 
operations. When the great war broke out the first commodity to vanish 
was gold. The second was certainly steel. Every Government imposed 
restrictions on its sale; every Government prohibited its export. Prices rose 
to^a preposterous level until they were ten and even fifteen times what had 
been paid before the war. Even the Indian Government itself had to pay 
these prices for imported steel bought in the open market, and could not 
obtain sufficient supplies. 

These conditions will arise again immediately on the outbreak of war 
between any two powers, even if the Empire of which this country is a unit 
is not involved in the struggle. If there is war in Europe, we shall get 
little or no steel except what we make ourselves. We shall have to pay 
enormous prices for what we do get, and, as a result, our industries and 
Railways will be starved for want of their most essential raw material. If 
India itself is engaged in the war, it will find it impossible to defend itself, 
unless the manufacture of iron and steel has been firmly established in the 
country. 

The statement (A) attached shews clearly the effect of the war on the 
quantity and value of our imports of iron and steel. In 1919-20 our imports 
were nearly ^ those of 1912-13 and wb paid over twice as much for these. 
The results can be seen by any one in the condition of our Indian Railways, 
and industries to-day. 

If we are to safeguard ourselves we must develop the industry in this 
country without delay. Even if we had no natural resources, we should still 
have to develop it as Japan has had to do. But we have natural resources 
that are practically inexhaustible. The deposits of iron ore in India are 
among the largest in the world, and are of the finest quality — of a mucb 
finer quality than those of Europe or America. Good coal and flux lie near 
them. There is no reason why India should not become one of the largest 
producing countries in the world, and why it should not rank with America, 
Germany or England; nor is there any reason why it should not ultimately 
produce iron and steel as cheaply as it can be produced in any part of the* 
world. India’s present consumption of steel is about 700,000 tons annually,, 
and before the war exceeded one million tons annually. Of this quantity 
our Works made about 130,000 tons. We could do with much more steel in* 
the country. But, in any case, India is not safe, its defence is not secure,, 
its civilization is not sure until it can produce at least the total quantity of 
steel which it at present consumes for the bare ma^tenance of its transport 
and manufactures. To ensure this the industry must in some way be 
protected or subsidised in order to guard it against foreign competition 
until it is firmly established. It is at present in its infanpy compared with the 
g;igantic factories of America, England, Germany and France. The compari* 
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son below of the production of these countries* for the year 1919 shews this 
clearly:— * 


Coantriei. 

United Kingdom . 
United States 
France . 

Belgium . 

Germany (January to 
India . . 


. 6,088,991 tons') 

. 26,101,644 tons 
. 1,387,177 tons ^ 

411,065 tons ‘ 
October) 4,816,009 tons 
134,060 tons. 


Production of Steel. 


Figures taken from the 
Iron Monger ” Me- 
tal Market Year Book 
1921. 


It is obvious that, if any of these countrie| seeks^to destroy this infant 
industry in order to secure a new market, it could do so without effort, and 
the trouble of thjc world's present system of production and sale is that all 
the efforts of great producing factories such as those of England, America, 
Germany and Belgium must tend in that direction. Sentiment or politics 
have no place and very little ^ect in business. These countries have also 
special advantages. By a high tariff against foreign goods America and 
Germany are enabled to sell at low prices in outside markets, and have always^ 
made this a feature of their business methods. The Belgium producer n't 
present enjoys a bounty on all exported steel, and these countries and 
England also have the very great advantage of a completer and ^tter or- 
ganized system of transport than India. The comparison of the freight rates 
(statement B) attached to this note shews that it costs us more to delivei 
steel or iron at Bombay, Ifadras, Karachi, Ceylon or Rangoon than it costs 
to send steel from the English ports and Antwerp or Bremen to these ports. 

Apart from these considerations, these countries have also the enormous 
advantage of a reservo of skilled labour on which they can draw. In India 
there is no such reserve, though one will be built up in time as the industry 
becomes gradually established If a skilled man leaves us or is incapacitated, 
it takes us 6 mouths and a large sum of money to replace him. It is im^ 
possible to say that the industry in India is establirfied until we have natives 
of the country who are competent to fill the highest positions in the works, 
as in the case of Japan. We are at present still in the pioneer stage. 
Through this pioneer stage this industry must be pro^ted, if India is ever 
to have a separate national existence and become an integral and vital part 
of the Empire both in defence and progress. Other Steel Companies in India 
are already projected and the internal competition which may be expected 
from them is a sufficient safeguard against any monopoly. 

But to admit that the industry requires protection does not solve the 
problem. We have considered the whole question very carefully, and have 
come to the conclusion that a policy which would give the iron and steel 
industry protection to the extent of 33i per cent, over imported material 
for a period of five years which might be gradually reduced within a period 
of 16 years to 15 per cent, should make it possible for the industry to stand 
by itself and should eventually cheapen the cost of this essentiid material 
to the whole of India. We realize, however, that until Indian Works are 
in a position to supply the total requirements of India there will always be 
some difficulty in imposing so high a tariff, although it is not"' higher than 
that which has been imposed by foreign Governments and by the Govern- 
ment of Australia for the protection of the industry. It is for that reason 
that in our original application to Government we suggested that the assist- 
ance required by the industry could best be given in the form of a bonus on 
production, and we would still prefer that a moderate duty of, say, 15 per 
cent, should be levieS on foreign 'steel and the balance of the protection 
required should be afforded by means of a direct bonus on production, the 
financial assistance required being obtained from the proceeds of the duty 
suggested. The attached statement (C) shews the effect of such a proposal 
for the year 1919-20. We also wish to point out that any protection afforded 
to the industry would be valueless unless the duty imposed is also levied 
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on all stores of Railway materials imported by Government for its own use. 
It is also essential that the protection afforded should be increased propor- 
tionately with any rise in exchange as such rise would make the protection 
ralueless. 

Q, 43. Are you interested in any industry and if so, in what capacity? 

A, Yes. The Iron and Steel trade. I am a Director of the firm of Tata 
Sons, Ltd., who are the Managing Agents of the Tata Iron and Steel Go., 
Ltd. 1 have also been authorised by the Steel Company to give evidence 
IB ^heir representative. 

Q. 44. Do you consider that there are natural advantages for the in- 
dustry in India? If so, please enumerate them. 

A, The iron ore resources of India are enormous and are readily accessible. 
The percentage of iron in^he ore is exceptionally high, much hi^er than 
is usual in Europe or America. 

Dolomite, limestone and coking coal in large quantities exist close to the 
deposits of ore. The coal is not of the highest class but its close proximity 
bo the deposits of ore more than offsets this disadvantage. 

Q. 45. Do you consider that the industry is essential to the national 
jecurity or of substantial importance to the economical prosperity of India? 

A. Yes. The first part of the question cannot be better answered than 
iw quotation from the speech delivered by Lord Chelmsford, late Viceroy 

India, when he visited Jamshedpur in January 1919. fie said: “ I can 
lardly imagine what' we should have done during these years if the Tata 
Company had not been able to give us steel rails which have been provided 
:or us, not only for Mesopotamia but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa. ’’ 

From the beginning of the war to the end, the Company supplied to the 
Government about 291,562 tons of steel material in the shape of rails, shell 
steel and structural material at an average base price of less than Rs. 150 
per ton. If this pioneer Steel Works had not existed, this supply would 
have had to be obtained from the United States, as the English Works were 
busy with urgent Munition work of their own. The average price at which 
the Government could have secured their requirements from the States would 
have been at least Rs. 200 per ton more than what they have paid to this 
Company, considering the high level of prices obtaining in the States and 
ihe exorbitant freight and insurance rates. In other words, the establish- 
ment of these Works before the war enabled Government to save about six 
crores of rupees and, what was far more important, to base the successful 
campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa in this country and 
avoi<l the dangers of the maritime transport of this essential material through 
•the Mediterranean which was infested by enemy submarines. This strategic 
advantage far outweighed any saving in money. 

Q. 46. What is the state of organisation and equipment of the industry 
in India as compared with that in other countries? 

A, This industry in India is still in its infancy. It was with very great 
difficulty and after repeated failures in securing the necessary capital, that 
in August 1907 the Tata Iron and Steel Company was successfully regis- 
tered. The construction period itself took between 4 and 5 years, and when 
the operation began, the utmost difficulty was experienced in manufacturing 
iron and steel of good quality. Even when the necessary standard was 
attained, the cost of production was so high that it was impossible to com- 
pete with foreign imports. At this time, however, the war intervened and 
acted as an accidental protection to the Steel Company, all imports having 
3ea8ed and our Works being mostly employed in supplying steel to Govern- 
ment and, to a limited extent, to the open market.. With the cessation of 
war and the declaration of peace, the position has reverted to what it was 
before, namely competition with foreign imports at unusually low prices. 

As regards organisation and equipment, though 11 years have passed 
since operation was started, this industry cannot be said to be on a stable 
footing, for the important reason that with the exception of the Coke Ovens 



and Electrical Department, the operation of the Works is still dependent 
on the skill of the foreigners brought out chiefly Trom England and America. 
This great handicap counterbalances to a considerable extent, any advantage’ 
we may possess in the relative cheapness of some of our raw materials and 
unskilled labour. To what extent this handicap of foreign skilled labour 
affects our operation will be seen from the following quotation from the- 
evidence given by Mr. T. W. Tutwiler, the General Manager of our Works, 
before the Industrial Commission. He said : ** When an Indian is substi- 

tuted for a foreigner, there is a great saving in salary,*" as the convenanted 
hands have to be paid much more than the Indians. Over and above salaries 
convenanted men are given free passages to and from their homes and 
salaries when travelling; they are also paid very handsome bonuses when 
they exceed certain tonnages. 

“I am sure where Indians have been substituted fo^ Europeans in these 
Works, the quality of our products has not suffered.” 

For various reasons, this process of substituting Indians in place of 
foreigners at our Works has been extremely slow, because up to now we- 
were occupied with other more important problems. Before the war, all our’ 
efforts were chiefly concentrated towards improving the quality of steel we 
were making, and during the war, the question of supplying the urgent 
requirements of the Indian Government naturally claimed all our attention, 
the plant being worked at its utmost capacity. With a view to overcoming 
this difficulty of imported labour, our Company has now established, at«'a 
very heavy cost, the Jamshedpur Technical Institute, where Indian students- 
with University qualifications, will be taught metalliirgical chemistry and 
metallurgy. It is expected that students undergoing this course, which 
lasts for 3 years, will be competent to take up responsible positions at the 
Blast Furnaces, the Steel Furnaces and other operating departments of 
our Works, so that in course of time, all the manufacturing departments or 
most of them will be manned by Indian skilled workmen. 

Q. 47. On what markets does the industry depend for the sale of its 
output 

A, Up to the present, most of our own output has been sold in India 
but we have also exported large quantities of pig iron, both foundry and- 
basic, to Japan. Wo have also occasionally exported pig iron and steel in 
small quantities to the West Coast of America, New Zealand, Australia and 
the East generally. In the near future hon^'ever the industry in India must 
look to the markets of the world to absorb its products and there is no reason 
why a large part of the output of iron, semi-finished steel and steel should 
not ultimately go to the West Coast of America, Africa, Italy and Europe. 

Q, 48. What foreign competition (including for the purpose competition 
from the United Kingdom or other parts of the Empire) does the industry 
have to meet 

(а) in the Indian market, 

(б) elsewhere? 

A. Very intense competition. 

India with its low tariff and increasing demand is the dumping ground 
of the world and distance by sea is no particular protection in this trade. 

Our internal Hallway tariff in India is in many cases so high that internal 
business is also difficult against foreign competition with low sea freights. 
This is shown by the statement attached. 

Q. 48. Part (2). Does this competition extend to all or only to particular 
classes of goods, and does it vary with different classes of goods? 

A. Part (2). All goods which are manufactured in India. Naturally tlie 
prices of goods not manufactured here are not cut so fine, and we believe^ 
that in many oases higher prices are maintained by agreement between the 
various manufacturers’ organisations. This was certainly the case Wore 
the war. 
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Q, 49. Apart from questions of organisation and equipment are there any 
special circumstanoes^ natural or artificial, which give the competing country 
an advantage? 

A. In Belgium there is an export bounty of 30 frs. per ton on steel. 
This and the exchanges are our chief difficulties at present. 

In addition foreign countries enjoy a great advantage as a result of the* 
present dislocation of the Indian traffic system which is proving a very 
serious handicap to the extensions now being made at our own Works and 
to the development of new works by others. 

Q, 60. Do you think that the industry needs protection? If so, what 
rate of duty do you consider it is necessary to impose? Please give in- 
detail the facts and figures on which you base your conclusions. 

A. Our General answer covers this question. This industry stands apart 
from all others. In our opinion just so much protection should be assured* 
to it as will enable it to face foreign competition and ultimately to produce 
the total quantity of this material required by India. In our opinion the 
least measure of protection required for the next 6 years is 831^ per cent. 

Q. 61. Do you think it likely that if protection is granted, the industry 
will eventually reach a level of development which would enable it to face 
foreign competition without the aid of protection, or do you think the* 
industry will always remain to a greater or less degree in need of protection P 

A. Most certainly. Not only so hut we have no doubt whatever that the 
keen internal competition that must result from the existence of the magni- 
ficent reserves of iron ore in India will very shortly, once the industry is 
established on a firm basis, cheapen the cost of steel to Indian consumers 
below any pos.sible price from foreign countries. When that happens and 
we estimate that it should happen within 20 years, the protection afforded 
to the industry may be removed entirely. 

Q. 62. Does the industry ever suffer from dumping? If so, do you wish 
to suggest any remedy? 

A. If by dumping is meant selling below actual cost price, it is suffering 
from dumping now. We believe that both English and Continental steel is 
being sold in this country below cost price. It is certainly being sold below 
our cost price. We have already suggested the remedy. 

Q. 53. Is competition from other countries accentuated by depressed ex- 
changes in those countries? 

A. Yes. But we also think that the real causes of the present extreme 
competition are the very great increase in the world's productive capacity 
resulting from the war and the falling off of the demand owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of Russia and Central Europe and depressed trade conditions 
throughout the world generally. 

Q. 64. If so, is the phenomenon likely to be temporary? 

A, We have answered this in the last question. 

Q. 65. Do you consider that any remedy is required? If so, what would 
you suggest? 

A. Ditto. 

Q. 66. Has the industry received any benefit from the successive enhance- 
ments of the tariff beginning in 1918? Can you describe the effects so far 
as yet apparent? 

A. No. 

Q. 67. Do you think the industry has suffered in any way from^ export 
duties? If so, please give in detail the facts and figures from which thia 
oonclusion is drawn. • 

A. This does not concern us. 

Q. 68. Is the finished product of the industry used as the raw material 
for any other industry? If so, to what extent? 
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A, Tho finished product is the raw material />f all industries and is essen- 
tial to them. 

Q, 59. Does the industry use as its raw material the finished product of 
any other industry which is established or is likely to be established in 
India? 

A, Yes. In our furnaces we use refractory bricks produced by the plants 
of Messrs. Burn & Go., Andrew Yule & Co., and the Kumardhubi Fireclay 
and Silica Works. The manufactures of firebricks, ^silica and magnesite 
bricks were very greatly developed during the war and this industry to a 
large extent depends on the maintenance of steel and iron works in India. 

Q. 60. Would you prefer a system under which all industries would receive 
a more or less uniform protection, or one under which industries receive 
varying amounts of protection in accordance with their needs 

A, We ask for the protection of this one vital key^ industry on which all 
others depend. We do not wish to express any opinion as to either the 
merits or otherwise of protection as opposed to free trade as a general system. 
But generally speaking, we are opposed to protection except for the definite 
purpose of encouraging new industries which the country needs, and we 
•would only then favour it as a temporary measure. 

Q. 78. Do you approve of the system of ad valorem customs duties or 
would you prefer that the duty should be specific, i.c., a fixed charge for a 
given weight or measure? If you prefer the latter system, what are your 
views on the necessity of readjusting the duties from time to time? 

A. We prefer ad valorem duties. 

In respect to these the’ provisions of the existing Act are simple. Tariff 
valuations lose their meaning frequently and 10 per cent, duty can -easily 
become a 20 per cent, duty it the tariff is wrong. 
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STATEMENT <‘A." 

Imports lor 191843 Compued with 1919-EO. 


Tho figures are given in thoueands of tons and thousands of pounds sterling. 

bon.— (Pig, angles, bolts, bars, rice bowls). 


, 

Total Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

1912-13 .... 

37 

361 

26 

1919-20 .... 

18 

673 

74 

bon or steel.— (Beams, nnts, hoops, nails, rivets, C. I. 

sheets, tubes, wire, etc.). 

Pipes, screws. 

• 

Total Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

1912-13 .... 

647 

6,370 

150 

1919-20 .... 

S31 

13,408 

487 


Steel.— (Angles, springs, bars, ingots, channels, etc.). 




Total Imports. 

Total Value* 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

1912-13 


1.58 

1,172 

68 

1919-20 

. 

95 

3,073 

168 

Railway Material. 



Total Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

1912-13 

. 

244 

1,764 

201 

1919-20 

. 

65 

1,358 

409 


Total Tons. 

Total Value. 

Total Value of Govt. Imports. 

191243 

986,000 

£ 9,667,000 

Rs. 14,60,06,000 

£ 436,000' 

Rs. ^,26,000. 

1 l/22nd of total. 

1919-20 

509,000 

£ 18,412,000 

Rs. 27,61,80,000 

£ 1,128,000 
Rs 1,69,20,000 

jl/16th of total. 





































N. B , — ^The freight fox^Bombay will be Rs. 17-8 per ton from 1st April 1922. 

Aall other Railways are going to increase their rates from 1st April 1922. 
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STATEMENT ** C.»» 

StaHment showing net revenue to Government by imposing a duty oj 15 pts 
cent, and giving a direct bounty on production, 

1919-1920 

Base rate of imported steel .... sRs. 150. 
Suggested duty 15 per cent, as compared with 2} per cent. 

Protection afforded to the industry by duty is therefore 12|^ per cent, and 
• additional protection required 18*33 per cent, or a bounty of Rs. 27’60 a ton. 

Total Production of Steel In India:-— 

1919-20 . . 122,227 tons. 

Total Import of Iron and Steel in India:— 

1919-20 .... Tons 609,000 value £18,412,000 

1919-20 12^ per cent, duty .... £2,301,500 

Bounty on Production at Re. 27*50:— 

1919-20 Tons 122,227=Rs. 33,61,232 

=£224,082 

Balance of revenue accruing to Governmeht would have 

been £2,301,500 minus 

£224,082 

rr £2,077,418 
or Rs. 3,11,61,270 


Enclosure (5) : — 

Letter from Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., to The Government of India, No. G. 1460, dated the 23rd 
October 1922. ^ 

In our letter No. G. 1149/21, dated the 19th July 1921, we warned the 
Government of India of the present dangerous position of the steel industry 
in India caused by the re-opening of intensive competition with the Continent 
of Europe and the United Kingdom. In that letter we stated that steel 
was being brought into India at prices considerably lower than the prices 
at which it was sold in the country of origin, and that these prices were 
already in some cases below our actual cost of production. We, therefore, 
asked that some temporary form of protection should be afforded to the 
industry which was in danger of being destroyed by unfair competition. 
The Government of India in reply stated that they were not prepared to 
do anything before the report of the Fiscal Commission on the whole question 
of protection was received by them. 

2. That report has now been received by the Government of India, and 
has been published. It contains the following unanimous recommendations: — 

(1) That any industry which is essential for purposes of national defence 

and for which the conditions in India are not unfavourable should, 
if necessary, be adequately protected irrespective of the general 
conditions laid down for the protection of industries. 

(2) That the steel industry is essential for purposes of national defence 

and that there appear to be no natural obstacles to its develop- 
ment in India. (Page 69, paras. 106, 107.) • 

<3) That foreign competition in steel is very sei^re and that, therefore, 
the question of extending protection to the manufacture of steel 
should be one of the first questions to be examined by the Tariff 
Board. (Page 60, para. 107.) 



(4) That where an important industry needs immediate assistance Qot- 

ernment should consider the claims of the industry and, if satisfied, 
should recommend to the Legislature* the grant of the necessary 
help pending fuller investigation by the Tariff Board. (Page 70, 
para. 121.) 

(5) That power should be taken to impose a dumping duty when, after 

enquiry by the Tariff Board, it has been established that dumping 
is taking place and that it is injuring or is likely to injure an 
Indian industry. (Page 79, para. 139.) 

(6) That similar power should ba taken to prevent unfair competition 

from a country with a depreciated exchange. (Page 81, para. 140.) 

(7) That in the interest of Indian industries duty should be charged on 

goods Belonging to the Government. (Page 154, para. 285.) 

3. We presume that Government will have no difficulty in agreeing with 
the propositions stated so emphatically and unafiimousl^, by the Commission, 
viz,, that the steel industry is essential for purposes of national defence and 
that there are no ifatural obstacles to its development in India. They cannot 
so soon have forgotten the experience of the late war. Without this steel 
works the campaigns in Mesopotamia, in Palestine and in East Africa could 
not have been fought successfully, and the Government of India have them- 
selves declared this by the mouth of Lord Chelmsford, then Viceroy and 
Governor-General, when he visited the Works at Jamshedpur in 1919. Lord 
Chelmsford then said: — ^ 

I have come down here to-day in the first place to see this fine examnle 
of Indian industry. As you know, it is the policy of my Govern- 
ment to encourage all industries in India so far as is possible to 
do so. And I wanted to be able to see this fine example of Indian 
industry which has been set up at Sakchi. In the second place, 

I wanted to come here to express my appreciation of the great 
work which has been done by the Tata Company, during thei4)a8t 
four years of this war. I can hardly imagine what we should have 
done during these four years if the Tata Goinpany, had not been 
able to give us steel rails which have been provided for us not only 
for Mesopotamia, but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa.** ^ 

4. As to the second proposition, we may point to one fact which is, in 
our opinion, conclusive. Several of tjie large English Commercial firms in 
this country have already laid before Government in some '“cases in associa- 
tion with large steel manufacturers in England, proposals for the establish- 
ment of Steel Works in this country, and have obtained concessions df the 
necessary raw materials and of railway facilities for that express, purpose. 
Presumably, therefore both they and Government w’ere already satisfied 
before the issue of this report that there are no natural obstacles to the 
development of the industry in this country. In this letter we desire to 
deal with the question on general principles only, and we need hot labour 
the point further. We are confident that within fifteen^ or twenty years 
the* Indian manufacturer will not only be able to compete with .any country 
in the world, but will be exjjorting large quantities of the material. The 
necessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities, and are one 
of the country’s greatest natural assets. Such difficulties as exist can be 
conquered and will be conquered within a short time. 

5. It remains for us to prove that the industry is in danger from foreign 
competition. We asserted this strongly last year and we gave ofir realMns 
in the letter referred to. But the position is now still more dangerous in 
spite of the increase in the duty imposed last year as a revenue measure. 

In the last few months the prices of imported steel in this country have 
reached a level with which we cannot compete. We know that these prices 
are lower than the prices at which similar material is sold in the country 
of origin and in many oases lower than the actual cost of manufacture". 
Imported steel is freely (footed in India at present at approximately Bs. 185 
for Continental steel and Bs. 155 for British Standard per ton. We cannot 
manufacture at that cost, and our base cost at present is Bs. 175. We 
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have heard of quotations for British Standard rails at prices as low as Be. 182 
landed. We understiuid that the Bengal Nagpur Bailway seeured 8,600 tons 
At this price. Our present rails cost is Bs. 176* We are, it is true, supply- 
ing Government and the Indian Bailways at prices much below this figure, 
but that is due to special circumstances, and we are making a steady and 
heavy loss on these supplies. The low price of imported steel in this country 
is due to many factors. Dumping plays an important part in it. Proof 
of dumping will always be difficult, hut we think no more satisfactory proof 
can be afforded than the fact that for months the quotations in the English 
trade papers for export have constantly been at least thirty shillings a ton 
below the prices quoted for home consumption in that country. Our General 
'Manager, Mr. T. W. Tutwiler, has only just returned from a visit to 
England wherer he went round several of the large Steel Works and he 
assures us that no one can possibly be making steel for less than £8 a ton. 
At that cost the prices at which steel is being sold in this country cannot 
be the result of fair competition. Depreciated exchanges also contribute to 
these low prices. Our information is that both France and Belgium are 
receiving coal from Germany as a part of the reparations and tliat such 
coal is paid for in marks. And depreciation of the mark has obviously 
placed German manufacturers in an exceptionally favourable position. We 
think the facts stated are sufficient to show that the industry is in danger 
and that such danger arises from dumping and from depreciated exchanges 
and unfair competition. 

We shall However, certainly be hsked, as wo have been asked 
frequently, how it is that we cannot reduce our costs to meet this competi- 
tioii and it will bo .argued that, if wo cannot do so, either the industry a? 
nisuiaged by us socks to make too high profits or is saddled with undue 
overhead charges. Onr costs have increased greatly since the war, hut that 
increase has been due to conditions mainly outside our control. We attach 
to tMs letter a statement giving a complete analysis of our costs showing 
this increase, but briefly it may be ascribed to the increased cost of Indian 
coal, the increased cysji’ of Indian labour and the increase in the cost of 
railway services and foreign imports that have followed the war. Coal 
ha^ increased from Bs. 4-1*92 per ton in 1916-17 to Rs. 9-3*25 per ton 
to-day and it ii|^kes four tons of coal to make one ton of finished ste^l. The 
increase is due to many general conditions of wdiich the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Govirnment of India must be well aware, but chiefly it is due 
'to the increased cost of labour. Labour has increased by over 50 per cent. 
AVe ^e endeavouring, as the Government of India are aware, to reduce 
wages at Our AVorks, but we are faced here with the same problem that 
to-day meets all Indian manufacturers, and the process must be gradual. 
Labour is not organized or educated in this country. We believe that it 
will be admitted by Government that the wages paid by the Railways are 
at present too high, but that it is impossible to reduce them except slowly 
and by gradual degrees because any such proposal would involve an imme- 
diate strike. Wq are in the same position as the Railways, but they are 
not subjected to foreign competition. Our overhead charges have not in- 
3 reased except in one respect. The only increase in wages given to our 
superior staff in the last five years has been one of ten per cent, on the 
total earnings. Our interest charges have, however, risen considerably. 
This increase again is due to causes entirely beyond our control. The value 
)f stocks has increased owing to the higher value of steel and iron, and 
ve, therefore, require more working capital. On that larger working capital 
ve have to pay a much higher rate of interest. 

7. We have given this explanation of the increase in costs because we 
ire aware that Government will require it, but we would point out that the 
ecommendations of the Fiscal Commission do not lay, down that the costs 
if the industry should be examined. Their recommendation is that, if the 
ndustry is essential for national defence and is fn danger, it should be 
adequately protected. But we think that we have proved* that our costs 
.re not unduly high, if all Indian conditions are taken into consideration. 

Voi. I. R 
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(4) That where an important industry needs immediate assistance Qot- 

ernment should consider the claims of the industry and, if satisfied, 
should recommend to the Legislature* the grant of the necessary 
help pending fuller investigation by the Tariff Board. (Page 70, 
para. 121.) 

(5) That power should be taken to impose a dumping duty when, after 

enquiry by the Tariff Board, it has been established that dumping 
is taking place and that it is injuring or is likely to injure an 
Indian industry. (Page 79, para. 139.) 

(6) That similar power should ba taken to prevent unfair competition 

from a country with a depreciated exchange. (Page 81, para. 140.) 

(7) That in the interest of Indian industries duty should be charged on 

goods Belonging to the Government. (Page 154, para. 285.) 

3. We presume that Government will have no difficulty in agreeing with 
the propositions stated so emphatically and unafiimousl^, by the Commission, 
viz,, that the steel industry is essential for purposes of national defence and 
that there are no ifatural obstacles to its development in India. They cannot 
so soon have forgotten the experience of the late war. Without this steel 
works the campaigns in Mesopotamia, in Palestine and in East Africa could 
not have been fought successfully, and the Government of India have them- 
selves declared this by the mouth of Lord Chelmsford, then Viceroy and 
Governor-General, when he visited the Works at Jamshedpur in 1919. Lord 
Chelmsford then said: — ^ 

I have come down here to-day in the first place to see this fine examnle 
of Indian industry. As you know, it is the policy of my Govern- 
ment to encourage all industries in India so far as is possible to 
do so. And I wanted to be able to see this fine example of Indian 
industry which has been set up at Sakchi. In the second place, 

I wanted to come here to express my appreciation of the great 
work which has been done by the Tata Company, during thei4)a8t 
four years of this war. I can hardly imagine what we should have 
done during these four years if the Tata Goinpany, had not been 
able to give us steel rails which have been provided for us not only 
for Mesopotamia, but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa.** ^ 

4. As to the second proposition, we may point to one fact which is, in 
our opinion, conclusive. Several of tjie large English Commercial firms in 
this country have already laid before Government in some '“cases in associa- 
tion with large steel manufacturers in England, proposals for the establish- 
ment of Steel Works in this country, and have obtained concessions df the 
necessary raw materials and of railway facilities for that express, purpose. 
Presumably, therefore both they and Government w’ere already satisfied 
before the issue of this report that there are no natural obstacles to the 
development of the industry in this country. In this letter we desire to 
deal with the question on general principles only, and we need hot labour 
the point further. We are confident that within fifteen^ or twenty years 
the* Indian manufacturer will not only be able to compete with .any country 
in the world, but will be exjjorting large quantities of the material. The 
necessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities, and are one 
of the country’s greatest natural assets. Such difficulties as exist can be 
conquered and will be conquered within a short time. 

5. It remains for us to prove that the industry is in danger from foreign 
competition. We asserted this strongly last year and we gave ofir realMns 
in the letter referred to. But the position is now still more dangerous in 
spite of the increase in the duty imposed last year as a revenue measure. 

In the last few months the prices of imported steel in this country have 
reached a level with which we cannot compete. We know that these prices 
are lower than the prices at which similar material is sold in the country 
of origin and in many oases lower than the actual cost of manufacture". 
Imported steel is freely (footed in India at present at approximately Bs. 185 
for Continental steel and Bs. 155 for British Standard per ton. We cannot 
manufacture at that cost, and our base cost at present is Bs. 175. We 
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10. In the past the gain has been far greater. During the war we 
supplied to Government 290,000 tons of steel at an average base price of 
Rs. 160. The only other source from which the Indian Government could 
have obtained supplies was the United States of America, and considering 
the exorbitant freight rates then prevailing, the material would have cost 
at^ast Rs. 200 a ton more. As a matter of fact, Government paid as much 
as^s. 1,000 a ton and more for some steel during the war. In addition to 
the annual economic gain which we have estimated above at about two crores, 
there is here a definite money saving of six crores of rupees. But the 
strategic advantage of basing the campaigns in Mesopotamia and East 

• Africa on steel supplied by India far outweighed any money saving, and 
could not be estimated in terms of^money at all. 

11. In the two years subsequent to the war further large sums were 
saved to India by our supplies of rails to the Government and to the Rail- 
ways. In the statement attached, this has been shown to be at least one 
and a half crores in the years 1920-21-22. On these figures a moderate 
estimate of the economic gain to India resulting from the establishment 
of this industry for the past nine years will total fourteen crores in employ- 
ment, v\itges, taxes, freight, etc., and seven and a half crores in actual 
money saved, or over twenty crores altogether. 

12. So much for the past which we are afraid has been forgotten now 
that tlie urgent needs of war are over. For the future the annual figures 
wfll be much larger. Our output will bo increased three times, and the 
total economic gain to the country will, therefore, be at least three crores 
annually in employment, wages, taxes, freight, etc. The capital invested 
in the industry in our Company will be about thirty crores, and may reason- 
ably be expected to yield at least ten per cent., if the industry survives, or 
another three crores annually. If Government and the country allow the 
industry to be destroyed, this capital will be entirely lost, and will become 
unproductive, and the total loss to India would, therefore, be at least six 
crores annually. 

13. On the other side. Government has to consider the effect of a pro 
tective duty. The present duty is *10 per cent., and this has been imposed 
for revenue purposes. We have repeatedly stated that in our opinion s 
duty of at least 33]^ per cent, is necessary to ensure adequate protection. 
The annual consumption of steel in India may be taken roughly at one 
million tons yearly. When our Works are completed we shall be making 
400,000 tons, or about half that quantity. The average base price of imported 
steel may be taken to-day at Rs. 120 per ton. It is not likely, in our opinion, 
to fall permanently below that figure, and that is approximately the price 
at which it is to-(lay coming into this country. Twenty-three and a third 
per cent, which is the additional protection for which we have asked on this 
price is Rs. 28 a ton. On a million tons, therefore, the additional economic 
burden on India will be two crores and eighty lacs of which this Company 
will obtain less than half, as compared with the economic gain of six crores 
annually wo have shown above. We are confident that it is only necessary 
for us to state the problem in these terms in order to convince Government 
that no sound statesmanship would surrender an asset of such economic 
value, of such capital military importance, and which actually brings more 
to the country than an adequate protective duty would lose in order to 
placate the shibboleth of free trade. 

14. But there is also another aspect. It is our firm belief that the diffi- 
culties under which the industry at present labours are only temporary. 
Already we can produce pig iron from our raw materials at prices which 
enable, us to export freely in competition with Ameiiica and England, and 
we are at present exporting over 9,000 tons monthly which may be valuei? 
at over six lakhs. In steel our difficulties are peculiar, and are chiefly caused 
by actual physical difficulties with the furnaces and by the high cost of 
imported labour. Both these difficulties can be remedied and are now being 
remedied. We have established a Technical College of a very high standard 

B 2 
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to train the Indian to take the place of the expensive foreign workman. 
We are installing new steel furnaces of improved design and we are conti- 
nually investigating and experimenting to improve the practice of the steel 
furnaces and to obtain raw materials of higher quality. We are confident 
that, if we are given time, we can correct these difficulties, and can lower 
ouf costs and our prices until not only shall we be able to face forejgn 
competition without any protection of any sort whatever but we shall be 
able to enter the great markets of the world and compete in them with 
exporters from any country. The enormous economic advantages to India 
of such an export industry are obvious. We have said that we are confident 
that we can do this, if we are given time. But we are not being given time. 
This industry which has given so largely to the country, which has saved 
such huge sums for Government and the r'ailnrays, which made the successful 
jrosecution of the war in the East possible to the Empire, is beiqg squeezed 
out of existence by the urifair competition to which we have referred and 
the laisscT fair policy of our Government upto date. Pract'rally every 
country in the world, except England and India, has protected or otherwise 
assisted this vital industry after the war. And in England the considerations 
that prevented its protection were the fact that England is a largo exporting 
country and that its principal industry, ship-building, depends on supplies 
of cheap steel. Every Dominion has protected or assisted it, although their 
natural resources are not to be compared to ours. 

15. During the war the Steel Company bore the heat and burden pf 
the day. We drove our plant and our men to the utmost capacity to serve 
the needs of the Empire, we accepted a price which left a bare margin (if 
profit. While the Jute Mills in Calcutta and the Cotton Mills in Bomboy 
whose manufactures were equally necessary to the Government, while the 
Steel Works in England and elsewhere were allowed to make enormous 
fortunes for their shareholders and to build up huge reserves, this Company 
was strictly controlled. During the period commencing from 13th August 
1907 on winch date it received its capital money to 31st March 1922 the 
average interest paid in dividends, whether on Preference Shares, Ordinary 
Shares, Debentures or Deferred Shares, has worked out to 8*04 per cent, 
per annum on the total capital invested. The Steel Works with which it is 
now competing aro drawing on their reserves. We have none, and the 
reason that we have none is our service to India and the Empire. Merely 
as a business proposition we point to the value of those services as a 
provision for the future. 

16. W^e urge, therefore, that immediate action should be taken on the 
lines of the Fiscal Commission’s Report in this instance in advance of the 
creation of the Tariff Board, and that Government should at once recommend 
to the Legislative Assembly an increase in the duty on steel to 33 J per cent., 
pending more detailed examination by the Tariff Board, when created, on 
the grounds that this industry essential to the military defence an(T the 
economic development of India is in danger, and* should be adequatply 
protected against dumping, against the depreciated exchanges and against 
unfair competition. The whole political sentiment of this country is in favour 
of protection, and we urge that no better case on which to teat its reasoned 
opinion can be found. A delay even of six months while examinations are 
made and opinions are invited may so endanger the industry that we shall 
be forced to close down the manufacture of steel. 











I'he Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
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B.-PALIII 

t 

Bombay, Baroda & Centrai India By. 

Nizam's Guaranteed State By. 


Bengal and North-Western By. 

\ 

Assam BailW^ 


1920-1921. 

> 

0. 1. F. Price of 

1 

Pn 

i 

Bails. 

Fishplates. 

f 

1st Quarter • 

Rs. 

251-38 

Rs. 

302-39 

Bsj 

2n(l M «•••«•• 

308-85 

373-)J7 

11 

3rd „ 

375-04 

453-41 

1 

1? 

4th pt • • • • • • 

348-98 

437-14 

1. 

1 

1921-1922. 

Ist Quarter ....... 

274-5 

351-9 


2nd pf • .... 

186 

260-3 


pf 

156 

229-7 

, 

4th pf *•••••• 

156 

233-3 


— ! — • 

1 
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ES BABiWAYS. 

Madbas and Southebn Mahbatta Bt. 
Bdbha Bailwat. 

Assam Bbnoai. Bailwat. 

AYS AND TeADINO Co. ‘ 


IIOB Rbobivbo. 

Tonnage Supplied. 

Difference between the c. i. f. 
Price and the Price Received. 

l8. 

Fishplates. 

Raift. 

Fishplates. 

1 Rails, 

Fishplates. 


Rs. 

Tons. 

Tons. ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i2/8 

162/8 

^ 3,109 

*. ‘ 

4,29,672-45 

.... 

52/8 

152/8 

3,642 

62 

6,77,706-60 

11,498-33 

52/8 

152/8 

7,243 

165 

18,01,526-68 

46,501-56 

52/8 

152/8 

- 

347 

.... 

1,15,764-49 



13,994 

564 

29,08,894-73 

1,73,764-37 

22/8 

JL52/8 

984 

83 

1,49,568 

16,550-2 

32/8 

162/8 

3,100 

183 

1,87,550 

19,818-9 

32/8 

152/8 

11,582 

807 

3,87,997 

62,300-4 

32/8 

152/8 

9,360 

525 

[8,13,5flll 

42,420-0 



25,026 ' 

m 

10,38,675 

1,41,089-5 


October 1922, 
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D.-C(. I. P. RAILWAY. 



0. 1. P. 

Fuel Of 

PRIOR 

BROBITII). 

¥ 

TonrAGR Sup- 

PURO. 

DlfPrihRirOB BHTWBIR 
THB 0. 1. F. Prior 
AND THR PRIOR BR - 
ORIVBO. 


BolU. 

1 

' Fish- 
plates. 

Bails. 

Fish- 

plates. 

Balls. 

Fish- 

plates. 

Bails. 

II 

^■5. 


Bs* 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ist Qaftrter 

261*38 

802*80 

162 

102 

4.169 


8,76,865*22 

s .. 

tod „ . . 

808*86 

878*67 

•* 

•• 





8rd „ . . 

87&-04 

468*41 

** 

' •• 

- 


.. 

.. 

4tli „ . . 

848*08 

487*lt 

f 170 

200 

8.559 


6,65,461*82 

.+ 

• 





7,728 

NU 

10,41,827*04 

NU 


16th October 1922. 


SnMUABY. 

Saving on cost ol rails to State and Company Railways as compared with 
c. i. f. prices of English rails. 


Party. 

1920-1921. 

1921-1922. 


Rb. 

Rs. 

A. Railway Board . . . . 

36,34,641*52 

16,12,250*9 

B. Palmer Bailwajs 

30,82,659*10 

11,79,764*5 

0. B. N. BaUwy ' 

37,14,078-12 

9,37,383*7 

D. G. I. P. Railway # . . • . 

10,41,327*04 

Nil 


1,04,72,705*78 

37,29,399*1 


ToTAL*RT7P1B8 . 

1,42,02,104*88 


16 ih October, 1922 , 
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B.— DBBEIiTnEE LQAK. 

V Date. 

Amount. 


* 

1911 

Bs. 

September 301/h 

12,50,000 

October Slat . . . 

12,50,000 

November 30th 

12,50,000 

1912 


January 3rd . .• 

12,50,000 

• 


December 19 th 

10,00,0o0 

1916 


April Ist .... 

5,50,000 

April 8th 

10,50,000 

November 25th ... 

25,00^* 

1917 


September 1st . « . . . * , • 

25,00, UOO 

1918 


May Ist . . . 

25,00,000 

1919 


January 2nd 

25,00,000 

^ eptember 4th , 

10,00,000 

October 14th 

14,00,000 

• 

Total Rupees 

2,C0,0^000 




^8 


a-INTBRBSI! ON DEBENTURE LOAN. 


Yhae. 

Amouivt. 

* 

Rs. A. P. 

1911/1912 . . , . . 

1,71,874 16 9 . 



1912/1913 / . . 

3,04,270 13 ♦ 

W18/1914 ... 

3,30,000 0 0 

1914/1916 ... 

3,30,000 0 0' 

' 

• f 

1916/1916 . . , ... 

3,60,862 14 O' 

• 


1916/1917 ... 

4,30,660 2 9^ 

1917/1918 .... ... 

7,18,000 0 0 

1918/1919 .... 

j 6,87,676 6 6 


for 9 months. 

1919/1920 

10,91,661 10 8 

1920/1921 . . 

11,62,000 0 a 

» 


1921/1922 

11,62,000 0 0 

Total Rupees 

67,38,796 13 6 


m OcUUmr, m 








Enclosure (c): — 


IIIIPt)RT DUTIES LEVIED ON IRON AND STEEL iY 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES ANb STATE AID OR 
BOUNTIES GRANTED BY GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRIES. 
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INDIA. 

Import duty on Iron and Steel. 


Description of Material. 

1900 

to 

1016 

1-8-1918 

to 

2&-2-1921 

1021 

to 

1022 

1022 

to 

1023 

1928 

to 

1024 

(1) Pig Iron, angle, toes, bal^s, channels, beams, Joists, pillars, 
Orders, bridge-work and such other descriptions of iron 
or steel imported exclusively for building purposes, 
hoops and strips, rails, flahnlates.sleopers. spikes, switches, 
cros.«dngs, sheets and ^ates, Ingots, blooms, billets an^ 

1% 

2i% 

2i% 

!' 

10% 

10% 

(2) Railway material for permanent way and rolling stock, 
namely, girders and other materials for bridges, rails, 
sleepers, fishplates, fish-bolts, chairs, spikes, etc. 

Free 

^% 

21% 

1 

10% 

10% 

(8) Iron or steel, all other sorts and wire netting . 

6% 

7h% 

11% 

16% 

16% 

(4) Iron or steel drums or cans, tinned other than petrol tins of 

2 gallons cafiacity . * . 

5% 

7i% 

11% 

16% 

16% 

(6) Iron or steel cans and drums not tinned of two gallons 
capacity and drums of 4 gallons capacity 

6% 

7i% 

11% 

15%^ 

16% 

(6) Iron or steel discs or circles . . . . . 

6% 

7k% 

11%.! 

16% 

10% 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

“ The Safeguarding of Industries Act,” 1921, pipovides for the impositiott 
of an import dirty of 33J per cent, of the value of imported articles whose 
manufacturing cost in the country of origin, exceeds the imported price and 
also on certain articles for the protection of Key industries. 

During the war, i.e., from May 1916 to 30th April 1919 the prices of piff 
and steel materials were controlled. In order to balance this, certain rebates 
and subsidies were granted when the price of raw materials from which the 
finished products were manufactured and the freights of raw materials ex- 
ceeded the rates mentioned in the agreement entered into with thd Ministry 
of Munitions and Manufacturers. The subsidies were abolished in 1921. 

The subsidies on steel were per ton {Iron Age, 1st January 1920). 

The extensive system^vof subsidies and rebates which grew out of the 
decision to fix the prices of iron and steel during the war period ^oame ro 
involved that even the Auditor-General could not carry out a detailed at^t 
and had to accept tie certificates of the Ministry’s accountants. It is'eil^ v 
mated that the annual sum to be paid under the various schemes InMrP^^ 
nection with iron and steel amount^ to £47,000,000 a large part of which., 
however, represented allowance m freight for imported ores {Ironmonger, 
17th May 1919). No such subsidy was allowed in Ipdia. 
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CAVADA. 


Duties on bon and Steel.. 
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Anti-Dumping and Depreciated Ezohanj^e in Canada* 


The financial proposals outlined in the Budget speech on May 1^2^ 
included alterations to the anti-dumping and depreciated exchange proyisi<a|| 
of the tariff. The effect will be that imports from the United States wUl ^ 
duty on their value jn Canadian currency which would mean an addition of 
about 10 per cent, to the dutiable value of goods. In case of depreciated 
* exchanges not more than 60 per cent, of the depreciation should be taken 
into account in valuing goods for duty. Thus in case of*German goods in 
place of the value of a consignment worth 1,000 marks being converted into 
Canadian currency at the current rate of exchange, which would mean about 
g20 duty would be payable on not less thp ^120. (Bulletin No. 26 of 1921:) 

In a comprehensive Report dealing in great detail with the Canadian 
Iron and Steel Industry recently issued by the Dominion l^ureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa, it is recorded that the Canadian iron and steel industries had 
in 1920 an aggregalJe capitalisation amounting to ^642,904 ,3w2 which was 
invested in 1,475 establishments employing during the year 102,661 workers, 
the total of whose wages reached $132,885,132. The capital was invested in 
677 partnerships and individual ownerships and 750 incorporated companies 
and the total par value of issued shares amounted to $392,651,796 (including 

$17,655,219 held by residents of Great Britain). 

The Iron and Steel industries of Canada in 1920 utilised materials costing 
in all $321,298,396, and the gross value of the products turned out amounted 
to $640,233,785, which figure covers the value of goods passing through the 
hands of several manufacturers at different stages. The net value ot the 
1920 production in the iron and steel series is, however, calcul^d to have 
been ^318,935,389. Monthly imports of iron and its products in 
averaged $21,287,964, and- monthly exports of iron and steel products during 

the same year averaged $7,942,068. ^ i . • j. „ 

The relative importance of the different groups of industries producing 
or utilising iron and steel in Canada in 1920 is indicated by the following 
table : — 


Distribution. 

' n 

Estab- 

lishments. 

Capital 

invested. 

Value of 
products. 


No. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Blast furnaces and steel mills 

50 

119,70,718 

138,882,823 

Foundries and machine shops . . . 

531 

68,340,028 

76,760,903 

Iron and steel fabrication .... 

65 

12,356,869 

14,318,605 

Boilers and engines ..... 

' 65 

32,602,652 

22,014,951 

Agricultural Implements . , » . 

99 

110,868,713 

50,301,302 

Machinery ...... 

166 

62,066,936 

40,535,474 

Motors and cycles 

84 

72,252,428 

r»123, 148,205 

Cars and car parta . i * 

21 

66,961,866 

60,359,520 

Heating and ventilating ^ .... 

66 

28.910,344 

23,125,680 

Wire and wire goods ..... 

46 

18,339,020 

30,264,349 

« 

Sheet metal products . ^ . 

122 

27,689,735 

37,369ii|P 

Hardware and tools . . . • • 

162 

32,798,613 

22,556,316 
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The capital invested in Canadian iron and steel industries rose from 
$61,800,987 in 1900 to $642,904,322 in 1920; the gross value of products 
from $4$,271,663 to $640,233,785; and the total value added by manufac- 
|uring processes from $27,447,102 to $318,936,389. {Iron and Coal Trade$ 
llevieWf 20th April 1923.) 


Produ^ion. 

1894 1900 1920 

Tons Tons Tons 

Pig Iron . . 86,090 073,498 

Steel (Ingots) . . 25,685 1,108,939 


This expansion is clearly due to the measures taken by the Canadian 
government in the shape of tariff duties or bounties in order to foster and 
levelop the industry. 


Notes from Canada. 

Tariff and Taxation ChansfOSi — The fiscal changes announced 
by Hon. W. S. Fielding, Canadian Finance Minister, in his Budget speech 
on May 11, were comparatively slight. The small number of reductions made 
is a disappointment to the Western representatives of the farmer’s party. 
Th^ most noteworthy feature was an increase in the British preference in 
the form, of a 10 per cent, discount on the duty payable under the preferen- 
tial tariff, coupled with the proviso that the goods must be conveyed without 
transhipment into a Canadian port. The tariff changes became effective on 
May 12. {The Ironmonger, London, 2nd June 1923.) 

Increased Protection Demanded.—Tho Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association demands increased protection and opposes the extension 
of preferences in favour of British goods^ unless Britain gives preference to 
Canadian goods in return. It is contended that at present Canadian manu- 
facturers arc unable to withstand British competition in their own market, 
because labour costs and general working expenses are much lower in Britain 
than in Canada and the ocean freight ratos have been so much reduced that 
British goods are being laid doAi'n in Canada at prices which Canadian 
man vif acturers cannot (The Ironmonger, London, 16th June 1923.) 


TOL. I. 


C 
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AUSTRAUA. 

Xmi^rt duties on Iron and Steel. 



Preferential 
per ton. 

Intermediate 
per ton. 

General 
per ton 

Pig Iron . . . . 

20 sh. 

30 sh. 

40 sh. 

Beams, channels, joists, girders, columns 

48 „ 

75 „ 

90 „ 

Bails 60 lbs. and upwards . 

36 „ 

60 „ 

76 „ 

Rails below 50 lbs. .... 

45 „ . 

70 „ 

85 „ 

Fishplates 

48 „ 

•• 

95 „ 

Tie bars 

48 „ 

•• 

95 „ 

Dogspikes 

4-6d. per 
cwt. 


6 „ per cwt. 

Fish bolts 

30% 


44% 

Switches, Points and Crossings . 

30% 

•• 

44% 

Plates and sheets up to 1 ■16*' thick 

1 Free 

6% 

10% 

Plates and sheets up to 146' thick after 
January 1922 . ’ . 

i 

65 sh. 

82-6 sh. 

100 sh. (will not 
come into force* 
up to 31-3-23). 

Plates and sheets (I-IG' above) . 

Free 

6% 

10% 

„ „ from January 1922 . 

48 sh. 

68 sh. 

86 sh. (will not 
come into force 
up to 31-3-23)r 

Ingots, blooms and billets . 

32 „ 


65 sh. 

Hoops 

Free 

6% 

10% 

„ On and after January 1922 

70 sh. 

90 sh. 

100 sh. 

Tinplates after January 1922 

76 „ 

90 „ 

190 „ 

Cable 

36% 

40% 

46% 


Bonnty on Sheet Manufacture. 

The Australian Act granting a bounty for the manufacture of black steel 
sheets and galvanized sheets from the Native ore and from steel manufac- 
tured in the country and from such imported sheet bars as may bo 
authorised) was passed on 20th December 1918. The period was to end on 
30th September 1923. Payments should not be more than £40,000 
one year. No bount:^^ is to be paid if the profits exceed 15 per^ cent^jfe 
annum. The bounty varies aiccording to the fluctuations in freight frdni 
Vorts in Great Britain from which sheets are usually shipped to Australia. 






Bounties are as follows: — 

When the freight on sheets from British Ports ts £2-10-0 per' ten or 
under, bounty is £1-10-0; 

when the freight on sheets from British Ports is above £2-10-0- per tor, 
bounty is £1-10-0 less the excess of freig^it over £2-10-0 per ton; 

when the freight on galvanized sheets is £2-10-0 or under, the bounty ip 
£2 per ton; and 

when the freight on galvanized sheets is over £2-10-0 per tw, the bounty 
is £2 per ton less the excess of freight over £2-10-0 per ton. The boun^ on 
galvanized sheets is inclusive of the bounty, if any, paid on the black ^eets 
from which the galvanized sheets are made. {Iron Age^ New York, 
1st January 1920.) 

Bounty on Iron and Steel. * 

In the Commonwealth Parliament recently Mr. Gregory called attention 
to the fact that the estimates provided £10,000 for iron and steel bounty 
and wished to know whether the Government intended to grant a bounty in 
addition to the assistance given by the tariff. The Minister for Trade ^^d 
Customs (Mr. W. Massey Green) could not say off-hand what^ the position 
was. He believed the Government was under statutory obligation to pay a 
bounty in certain circumstances, but no applications were now being made 
and he was not aware of any claims of the kind in 1920. (IronmongeTf 
Lcmdon, 7th January 1922.) 

Some alterations in the Australian fiscal policy are indicated in a Bill 
introduced by the Commonwealth Government which would reduce the duty 
on certain articles. 

PrfStW. Oen.r.1, 

Wire netting .... free 5% 10% 

Galvanized Iron . • . 20sh. per ton. 27/6 per ton. 30sh. per ton. 


It is estimated that the duty remission will amount to £860,000. 
Bounties are however to bo substituted in order to encourage manufacturers 
in Australia and the liability in this respect is estimated to be £260,000. 
{Metal Bulletin^ London, 19th September 1922.) 

The Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act 1922, assented to on 
18th October 1922 authorises the Governor-General of Australia to pay bounty 
under certain prescribed conditions at the rates specified l)elow on fencing 
wire, galvanized sheets and wire netting manufactured in the Commonwealth 
from materials ^ produced or manufacfiired in the country or from such 
imported materials as may be warranted by the Minister of Trade and 
Customs and delivered from the Works on or after the 14th September 1922. 
No bounty is to be paid if the profits exceed 15 pe rcent. per annum on the 
capital employed and if the manufacturers do not sell the materieds at 
reasonable price. The total amount in any o(ne year shall not exceed 
£260,000. The schedule of bounties is as follows : — 


Fencing Wire £2-128, per ton. 

Galvanized sheets £2-128. per ton. 

Wire netting per ton. 


{Iron and Coal Trade Review, London, 19th January 1928.) 

In order to encourage the Aueiralian eteel industry, ike Cabinet tn spite 

Off htaher auoiaiiona mn n isia .... x 


Co., the other half with the English Co, {Weekly News Service No. 
dated London, 2nd November 1922.) 


c2 



English Competition in Anstralia. 

Mr. Cecil Hoskins of Hoekins’ Iron Works said that the year through 
which the industry had passed had been a severe on6 btit his firm had no^ 
a fair quantity of work. English competition in the iron and steel industry 
has been felt very severely but the reason they were not suffering from it t# 
any extent, was that the New South Wales Bailways CommissioneTS hah 
given them a preference over the imported article. (Weekly News. Service 
No. 18 of 3rd May 1923.) 

Dumping Duty. 

The Customs Tariff Act 1921 passed by the Commonwealth of Australia 
in December 1921 contains the following provision : — 

“^If the Minister is satisfied, after inquiry and report by the Tarifi 
Board, that goods exported to Australia which are of a class or 
kind product or manufactured in Australia, have been or are 
being sold to an importer in Australia at an export price which 
is less than the fair market value of the goods at the time of 
shipment and that detriment may thereby result to an Australian 
industry, the Minister may publish a notice in the Gazette specify- 
ing the goods as to which he is so satisfied.” 

Upon the publication of the notice, there shall be charged and collected 
on those goods imported into Australia a special duty called the 
Dumping Duty.” 

A Dumping Duty will be levied representing the difference of the market 
value in the United Kingdom and export price. 

Original Plant of the Newcastle Works of the Broken Hill Property 
Co., Ltd., consisted of the following which was completed in 1913: — 

(1) One Blast Furnace,- 350 tons with necessary bye-product ovens. 

(2) Three 65 ton Basic 0. H. Furnaces. 

(3) One 35^ Blooming Mill. 

(4) One 28^^ Mill. 

The Works consisted of the following in the year 1922 : — 

(1) Coke Ovens Department with 224 Semet-Solvay bye-product ovens. 

(2) Three Blast Furnaces (3,000 tons a week). 

(3) Seven 0. H. Furnaces (36, (XX) tons per month). 

(4) One Blooming Mill and one 28" Mill (1,000 tons a day of 80-lb. 

rails). 

(5) Merchant Mill 3 mills. 

Plans for further additions had been prepaired and a large parl» of th« 
equipment purchased for the following extensions to the Works: — 

(1) Additional 0. H. Furnaces to convert 550,000 tons of basic pig into 

steel. 

(2) 40" Blooming Mill. 

(3) Morgan Continuous Billet and Sheet Bar Mill. 

(4) A Morgan 10" Continuous Merchant Mill. 

(5) Additional Power House. 

{Iron Age, New York, 29th June 1922.) 

This expansion «i8 largely due to Government help in granting bounties 
and imposing high t|iriffs on iron and steel materials. 

Protectins' Homo Marketo-^-The Commonwealth Customs autho- 
jrities have taken action aiming to briag the following articles under the 
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anti-dumping provisions of the Customs Duties (Industries Preservation) 
Act: Steel exported from Ozeco Slovakia as from December 12, 1922; 
enamelled ware exported from Czeco Slovakia as from August 9, 1922; wire 
nails exported from the United States of America as from November 7, 1922; 
electric welding machines exported from Clermany as from November 14, 
1922; electric iron exported from Germany as from December 2, 1922; 
mamelled ware exported from Germany as from October 10, 1922, 

[Ironmonffer, London, 23rd June 1923.) 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Bounties in New Zealand for Iron and Steel.— -The Iron 
and Steel Act of 1914, which set aside £130,000 for the payment of royaltm 
of 12s. per ton for Pig Iron puddled bar iron and steel produced frofn bar 
iron and 24s. per ton for steel produced direct from the furnace in New 
Zealand, has been extended to the year 1931. The bounties cover iron 
produiced from iron ore and iron sand. {Bureau of Information No. 3 of 
3rd February 1921.) 

New Zealand Preferential Tariff.— A cable from Wellington, 
New Zealand states that the new tariff introduced into the House of 
Representatives gives a large measure of preference to British Dominions. 
(Iron and Coal Trades TtevieWy London, 11th November 1921.) 


Import Duty. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Iron, plain sheet, plain plate and hoop, whether 
black, i)oli8hed enamelled plated, tinned, 
galvanized or otherwise coated with metal 
not elsewhere included, rolled chequered iron 
plates plain black .... 

'J 

free 

20% ad valorem except 


hoop 6' in width and 

Metal, not elsowhcro included plain sheet, plain 
plate and hoop whether in rough polished 
enamelled plated tinned, galvanized or other- 
wise coated with metal 

free 

over 

10% ad valorem 

N.B. Over and above the Import duty 1% 
Primage duty is payable (MeUtl Bulletin 21-2- 
22). 

Cast pipe not exceeding 6-16' dia. . 

20% 

30%. 

Cast and wrought pipe 

free 

20%. 

Plain metal wire and barbed fencing wire 

free 

10%. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. • 

The Iron and Steel BountleOi—The Board of Trade ajxd Indue 
tries which was instructed to frame a scheme setting out the amounts of 
bounties which should be given to the South African Iron and Steel Industry, 
suggested that a bounty of Is. 6d. a ton for the first 3 years, 16s. pei 
ton for the next 3 years, and the annual reduction of 25. 6d. a ton till the 
payment of bounties ceases after 11 years. The Board Whs convinced that 
the successful operation of the Industry requires not bounties, but cheap 
railway rates and the establishment of other industries. (Ironmongerj 
London, 6th August 1922.) 

In view of the recommendations of the Board, the Gk)vernment by the 
Iron and Steel Industry Encouragement Act, fixed the following bounties 
which may be paid in respect of Pig Iron and Steel produced in the Union 
from ores mined in the Union. 


Financial Year 

Per ton of Pig 
Iron produced. 

Per ton of steel 
produced 


ah. d. 

sii. d. 

1924-27 . . 

15 0 

15 0 

1927-28 

12 6 

12 6 

1928-29 T 

10 0 

10 0 

1929-30 .... ... 

7 6 

7 6 

1930-31 

6 0 

5 0 

193J-32 

2 6 

2 6 


(Ironmonger, London. 11th November 1922.) 

Import Duty on Enamelware 20 per cent, (less 3 per cent, for British 
goods). 

The policy of granting subsidies for the purpose of lowering prices was 
introduce during the War. Subsidies were entirely abolished in 1921. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Pig Iron Bounties in British Columbia. 

Pig Iron from ore mined in British Columbia . . . . g 3 per ton. 
Pig Iron produced outside of the province . . . gl*60 per ton. 

(Ironmonger, London, 2nd April 1921.) 
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FRANCE. 

French Duties Re-established.— A French decree of the 
18th December 1921, published in the Journal Offiicial for 27th December 
1921, re-establishes with the corresponding co-efficient, the inmort duty on 
rails, fishplates, bridges and parts thereof which was suspended by decree 
of doth NovemW 1914 and 13th March 1915, in cases where such materials 
were required for repairs on railways, etc., necessary for national defence. 

• Duty on heavy structural iron and steel is 12 francs for 100 kilos with 
a co-efficient of 3, which makes the duty now in force 36 francs for 100 
kilos or ^*16 per 100 lb. or 360 francs per ton. {Iron Age, New York, 
6th January 1921.) , 

The new French Tariff on Imports from the United States which became 
•effective from 1st May 1921, represents an average increase of 67*5 per 
cent, over the Tariff prevailing on 1st April 1921 and from 67*5 to 
82*5 per cent, increase over the 1914. Tariff Duties exacted on importations 
from Germany are about 50 per cent, higher. There is a free list on 
importations from jEtaly and Spain which have free lists on French importa- 
tions and a lower tariff prevails with Great Britain. {Iron Age, New York, 
26th May 1921.) 

Fiehch Dnty on Tinplates. 

Pre-war 13 francs for 100 kilos .... 130 francs per ton. 

1920 26 francs for 100 kilos .... 260 francs per ton. 

Sept. 1921 39 francs for 100 kilos . . . 390 francs per ton. 

(Metal Bulletin, London, 19th July 1921.) 

System of granting subsidies and rebates during the war period was 
introduced in order to fix the prices of iron and steel. Siubsidies were 
entirely abolished in 1921. (Times of India, 14th Maich 1923.) 

Lower Railway Rates. — Certain railway rates on goods going 
to the frontier for export, were reduced. In a few weeks it was expected 
that further changes would be made with a view to the whole tariff being 
modified, in order to assist local industries depending for their welfare upon 
chief freightage for raw materials or finished articles. (Ironmonger, London, 
7th January 1922.) 

Production. 

1888 . 

Pig .... 

Steel ingots . 591,000 




BELGIUM. 


Import D. ty. 

Pig^ Iron ... 2 francs per ton } /row and Coal Trader 

Finished Steel . . 30 francs per ton j Beview, London, 24>6-21 . 

State Aid. — ^The Belgian manufacturers succeeded in persuading the 
Government though there was a big deficit on the Railways, to cut doxon 
the freights on Lorraine ore from frontier to Liege or Charleroi from 19 
francs per ton to 9 francs per ton, which vm equivalent to SO francs per 
ton of pig. The Government agreed and to th^t extent had given a subsidy 
to the Belgian manufacturers. (Ironmongery London, 9th ^pril 1921.) 

To avert the menatce to Belgian industry due to a large influx of German 
products, following upon the depreciation of the Mark, the Belgian Govern- 
ment is reported to have decided to impose on such goods over and above the 
ordinary tax an ad valorem super tax not exceeding 20 per cent. It is 
probable that this measure will come into operation almost immediately andr 
in order to avoid fraud the Government will insist on certificates of origin. 
(Iron and Goal Trades Beview y 11th November 1921.) 

The policy of granting subsidies fo|* the purpose of lowering the prices 
was introduced during the War time. Still it is granted but the amounts 
expended have been considerably reduced. (Times of India, 14th March 
1923.) 

Belgian manufacturers were not heavily taxed during 1919 and 1920 and 
with low costs had received very high prices and had therefore accumulated 
funds from which they can carry on temporarily at a loss. (Iron and Coal 
Trades Review, London, 17th June 1921.) 

Protection In Belsrium. — At a meeting of the Belgian Cabinet 
it was decided to protect the home industry against Germany and other ex- 
enemy countries with a debased currency. (Iron and Coal Trades Review^ 
London, 4th November 1921.) 

Prodaction. 

Pig Iron . . . 1894 T. 818,000 1922 T. 1,544,000 

Steel ingots •. 1912 T. 2,472,000 1922 T. .1,454,000 
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SPAIN. 


The preamble to the Royal decree recalls the facts that in order to protect 
national industries, the duties on a considerable number of articles were 
incre^ed by a decree dated 26th November 1920. Further measures to this 
end must however be taken as all braniches of industry are suffering from an 
aggressive influx of foreign products, facilitated by the general post-war 
economic situation and the disturbance of the normal international currency 
exchange relations. 


The following came into force from 1st May 1921 : — 



Gold pedestles for 
100 kilos. 

Pig Iron 

4*06= 40*6 per ton 

Rails weighing 25 kilos or more per metre . ♦ . . 

9-24:=924 „ „ 

$f tf less than 25 kilos per metre and grooved rails 

12-88= 128-8 „ „ 

Bars of any section not polished, galvanized or tinned 

20-00= 200-0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets more than 5 mm. in thickness 

21 00= 210 0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets from 1 to 5 mm. thickness .... 

23 00= 230-0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets less than 1 mm. thickness . , , , 

26 00=260 0 

»» t* polished, engraved, galvanized, coated with lead, 

corrugated or worked in any other way but not manufactured 
Polished bars 

29-00=290-0 „ 

Tinplates or plates or shiiets coated with tin • . , , 

28-00=260-0 „ „ 

Sleepers, tie rods, fishplates , . . , . , \ 

14-00=140-0 „ „ 

(Iron and Coal Trades Revie London* 
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The duty on imports from United States of Ame’V'ica averages 60 per cent, 
lower than the new General rates. 




! 

1 New rates in 

Old min. rates 



1 pedestles per 100 

in pedestles per 



kilos. 

lOOkUos. 

Pig Iron . 

. 

1 

. I 8-12 

1-40 

Bails 

. 

18-06 

4-20 

Tinplate . 

• 

. 1 • £0-00 « 

1 

14-00 

Structural Stvel 

• 

. 1 fiO-00 

17-00 


{Iron Age, New York, 2nd June 1921.) 


Production, 

1904. 1919. 

T. T. 

Pig iron ...... 294,480 294,160 

Manufactured iron and steel . 243,000 241,190 


ITALY, 

The new Italian Tariff which was very suddenly put into effect by 
Government on 1st July 1921, revised all items and greatly increased the 
number of dutiable products. 

It is evident that the new Tariff was created with the purpose of protect- 
ing domestic manufactures and this is the real reason for the complicated 
system of the co-efficients; it was designed to come to the help of domestic 
industry which was badly shaken by the world crisis ond not in a position to 
fight foreign competition, {Iron Age, New York, 6th October 1921.) 

The Italian Government placed on pig iron an import duty of gold lire 
12*60 from 1st July 1921, showing an increase of gold lire 26 per metric 
ton and on machinery of all kinds an import tax varying from gold lire 16 
to 100. 

Duties on main items of American iron and steel imported into Italy : — 



Duty in 
gold > 
lire per 
100 Idlos. 

Co. 

efficient. 

Total duty gold lire 
per l 60 kilos. 

Pig iron 

1-25 

2-6 

4-375=43-76 per ton 

Pig iron more than 1-5 to 2-5 Mn 

1-76 

2-6 

6-125=61-^ „ „ 

Ingot steel . . « . 

3-00 

0-8 i 

6-40 = 64-00 „ „ 

Blooms & steel bars . . . 

7-00 

0-5 

10-60= 106-00 „ „ 

Steel rails ^ . 

7-00 

1-0 

14-00=140-00 „ „ 

t 

Steel bars, plates, tubes, according to 
thibkness or degree of manufacture . 

•• 

•• 

12.30=120-300 „ „ 


{Iron Age, New York, 6th October 1921.) 
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Daty on Plain and Galvanized Sheets* 

Plain sheets exceeding mm. in thickness 19 lire per 100 kilos =190 lire 
per ton. 

Plain sheets 1| mm. or less in thickness 21 lire per 100 kilos =210 lire 
per ton. 

Galvanized sheets 1^ mm. in thickness 23 lire per 100 kilos =230 lire per 
ion. 

Galvanized sheets li mm. or less 26 lire per 100 kilos =260 lire per ton. 
ilronmonger, London, 2nd July 1921.) 

State Aid. 

The Italian Government reinstated the provisions of the decree of 
February 1916 authorising the admission free from Customs and consump- 
tion taxes on machinery and materials of construction for establishing new 
manufactures or for use in new industrial enterprises installed in old estab- 
lishments. The exemption granted by the above decree was for a period 
of five years and lapsed in March 1921. It also includes exception of the 
profits in such factories from income tax and buildings from taxes and 
surtaxes. (Iron and Coal Trades Beview, London, 31st March 1922.) 


Production. 

Pig Iron . 

Steel (Ingots) . 


1900 . 1910 . 

T. Metric. T. Metric. 

24,000 239,710 

116,800 731,800 






t 
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BRAZIL. 

Government Aid. 

. The Brazilian Electric Metallurgical Co. has undertaken to er^ in 
ihe Republic an electric steel plant, and in return the Government has grant- 
ed to the Co. freedom of Customs duty for 30 years on the importation ot 
.machinery, motors, furnaces and materials required for the plant as well as 
the use of water-power belonging to the Federal Government. (Ironmonger, 
London, 14th May 1921.) 


JAPAN. 

Protecting: the Iron Industry- — ^The Committee appointed by 
the Japanese Government to make suggestions for ..the encouragement of 
the native iron industry reports .,that it is necessary to develop that industry 
in the interests of national defence. It suggests that all iron works in the 
country should generally be amalgamated into a syndicate, that an import 
duty of 10 per cent, should be levied on pig iron, of about 16 per cent, on 
steel ingots and materials but that steel materials for ship building should 
be admitted free. When Commercial treaties make it impossible at present 
fo apply increased duties, a bounty equivalent to the difference between the 
revised tariff and conventional rate should be granted to the producers and 
on «fitcel material produced in Japan and used locally for ship building a 
bounty equivalent to the import duty should be granted either to the users 
or pi'Oflncors of the material. It is further suggested that wherever possible, 
Japanese materials should be used in engineering works undertaken by 
the State; that in carriage of iron and steel by sea and land preferential 
rates should be given to home-made goods; that the electrical manufac- 
turers of iron should be encouraged; and that Japanese iron and steel manu- 
facturers should be given financial accommodation when necessary. Means 
should be taken to train experts and workmen. Iron enterprises in 
Manchuria and elsewhere, in which Japanese concerns are concerned, should 
be protected in a manner similar to those in Japan proper. (Ironmonger, 
London, 22nd January 1921.) 

Further it is proposed to exempt the Japanese iron and steel makers 
from business taxes and incomeJax for ten year^. (Ironmonger, 7th May 
1921.) 

In view of the above recommendations by the Committee, Japanese Govern- 
ment revised the tariff in order to help Japanese industry. 


Tariff for 100 kin before 
11th June 1921. 


Pig Iron General .... 

„ „ Conventional . 

Ferro Manganese .... 
Ingots and Blooms, Billets and Slab.3 
Bars, Rods, Tees, Angles, etc. 

Wire Rods in Coils 
Checkered Plates and Sheets . 
Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary Tinplates and Sheets 

Rails 

Portable Rails .... 
Iron Dogspikes .... 
Turntables and Plates . 

Fishplates, Tie Bars and Sleepers . 
Materials for Bridge « 


010 yen— 1'7 yen per ton. 

0 083 yen^ 1-4 „ „ „ 

1-25 yen— 173-67 „ „ „ 

0-50 yen^8-47 „ „ „ 

0-60 yen— 10-2 „ „ „ 

0-90 ‘yen- 16-24 „ „ „ 

0- 70 yen— 11-86 „ „ „ 

1- 35 yen- 22-87 „ „ „ 

2- 00 yen— 33-88 „ „ „ 

8-80 yen— 13-56 „ „ „ 

1-80 yen— 30*49 „ „ „ 

1- 45 yen-24-67 „ „ „ 

2- 55 yen— 43-19 „ „ „ 

MO yen- 18*68 „ „ 

1-90 yen— 32-18 „ „ „ 


Tariff from 
11th June 1921. 


1-7 yen per ton 
1-4 „ „ 

10% ad valorem 
12 % „ 

16% „ 

16% „ 

16% „ 

16% 

15% „ 

16% „ 

20 % „ ,, 
37-36 yen per ton 

69-29 

16% ad valorem 
47-43 yen per ton 
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Steel BountleSe— While the Japanese shipbuilding bounty law o: 
1890 was suspended in 1918/*the work which it was designed to aooomplisl 
is being carried forward by law dated August 1917 for the encouragement o; 
the steel industry. This .exempts from incoifle taxes and business taxes al 
those engaged in steel industries and provides bounties for various domesti( 
steel products. This resulted by 1921, in providing a domestic production o1 
Steel equal in volume to the amount of the imports. 

Since 20th July 1921, the law encouraging the steel industry has been 
amended so that the bounties apply only to the steel products used ir 
building, repairing naval vessels or merchants ships. » 

A bounty is provided for steel ingots and slabs made in Japan equal tc 
12 per cent, of the value of the imported steel ingots and slabs and a furthei 
bounty of 15 per cent, of the value of the imported article in case of bars, 
rods, shapes, tees, angles, ship-plates, sheet, tubes, pipes, and turbine 
blades made in Japan. These bounties are paid onifr when the articles are 
used in the shipyards. (Iron Age, New York, 28th September 1922.) 


Production. 

1914 Iron and Steel 

1915 Iron and Steel 

1916 Iron and Steel 

1917 Pig . 

1918 Pig . 


Tons. 

89,890 

82,979 

378,118 

489,252 

694,880 


Output of Pig Iron by Japanese controlled works would reach to 2,000,000. 


CHINA. 


Customs duties, etc., on iron and steel materials levied by the Chinese' 

Government. 

There is at present a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on : ^ 

(1) Bolts, Nuts and Washers. 

’ (2) Crossings for Railways. 

(3) Fishplates and Spikes. 

(4) Pipes, Tubes, and Fittings (both plain and galvanized). 

Specific duties are levied on the majority of iron and steel items. Govern- 
ment purchases are liable to the same duty as all others and native industries 
likewise pay regular tariff charges. {Iron and Goal Trades Beview, London, 
29th September 1922.) 

AuBlotina: Chinese Iron Works— The Chinese Government has 
notified the Provincial Government that the Tayeh Iron Works has been 
exempted from export tax on iron and steel and also for a period of five 
years from provincial' likin and other duties. (Iron and Coal Trudes 
Review, London, 1st July 1921.) 



Bnclofuw (/):— ■ 

STATEMENT SHOWING AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICE OP STE®^ 

QUOf 

A. VNlTEDEt 


Jfiniiary 
February 
March . 
April . 
May . 
June 4 
July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March . 


Rails Pbiob. | 

Home 
£ per ton. 

Export f. 0 . 
£ per ton. 

b. 1 

9 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

18 

9 

8 

5 

0 

8 

15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

12 

6 

8 

7 

6 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

10 

2 

0 



Above prices are nominal Business for export is done at lower prices. The | 
English Manufacturers : — t| 


0 . i. f. price 
per ton. 


January , 

February . • 

March 

April'. 

May . 

June .... 
July .... 
Au^st 
SeptemlMi . 

October 

November and December 


9 4 1 lessfrt 

9 6 6 

9 9 5 

9 12 3 

9 8 6 

9 7 6 

9 6 3 r 


January 

February 

March 


9 5 0 
9 15 0 
10 15 0 
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: !L MATBRIALS IH THB COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AS COMPARED WITH PRICES 
■ TED FOR EXPORT. 

VaDOM : NORTH EAST COAST. 


res from " Ironmonger.”) 


Bba^is Pbioi. 

Babs Pbxob. 

• 

Flatbs Fbiob. 

Home 


Export f. «. 

b. 

Home 


Export f. 0 . 

b. 

Home 


Export f . Q. b. 

: per ton. 

£ per ton. 


£ per ton. 

£ per ton. 


£ per ton. 

£ per ton. 

10 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

U 0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

10 10 

0 

10 0 0 

10 10 

0 

8 7 

6 

10 0 

0 

8 

7 

6 

10 10 

0 

8 10 0 

10 10 

0 

8 7 

6 

10 0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 10 

0 

9 0 0 

10 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 10 

0 

9 0 0 

10 10 

0 

9 6 

0 

K) 0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

10 

10 

0 

9 6 0 

10 2 

6 

8 17 

6 

9 12 

6 

8 

7 

6 

10 

0 

0 

8 17 6 

10 0 

0 

8 15 

0 

9 10 

0 

8 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 15 0 

0 6 

3 

8 12 

6 

8 18 

9 

8 

5 

0 

9 

6 

9 

8 12 6 

9 0 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 15 

0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 10 a 

9 0 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 10 0 

8 15 

0 

8 5 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 10 0 

8 15 

0 

8 5 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 10 0 

8 17 

6 

8 12 

6 

> 8 12 

6 

8 

7 

0 

9 

2 

6 

8 17 6 

9 6 

0 

9 6 

0 

9 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 10 

0 

9 10 0 

9 19 

0 

9 19 

0 

9 8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

10 

4 

0 i 

10 4 0 


following are the prices o. i. f. India for Beams received by the Engineering Firms of India from f 


P. 0 . b. Eng. Port. 

Corresponding 
price f. 0 . b. 
for Export. 

Market price 
inJSngiaDd. 



£ 

s. 

d. 




£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

)ight and Insurance 23 b. 

— 8 

1 

1 f. 0 . b. Eng. Port 



10 0 0. 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

3 

6 

Do. 



8 7 6 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

6 

5 

Do. 



8 7 6 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

9 

3 

Do. 



8 10 0 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

i 

5 

6 

Do. 



9 5 0 

10 10 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

4 

6 

Do. 



8 17 6 

10 2 6 

Do. 

do. 

8 

3 

3 

Do. 



8 15 0 

10 0 0 

Do. 

do. 

7 

19 

6 

Do. 



8 12 6 

9 6 3 

Do. 

do. 

7 

18 

3 

Do. 



8 10 0 

9 0 0 

Do. 

do. 

7 

17 

0 

Do. 



8 10 0 

9 0 0 

Do. 

do. 

7 

17 

0 

Do. 

• 


8 5 0 

8 15 0 

Do. 

do. 

8 

2 

0* 

Do. 



8 12 6 

8 17 8 

Do. 

do. 

8 12 

0 

Do. 

• 

, 

9 5 0 

9 5 0 

Do. 

do* 

9 12 

0 

Do. 

• 

. 

9 19 0 

9 19 0 
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k BELOH^. 


(Figures from MeUl Bulletin.”) 





Beams. 

Babs. 



« 

Home price 
at Works 
Fes. per ton. 

Export price 
f. 0. b. 

Fos. per ton. 

Home price 
at Works 
Fos. per ton. 

Export price 
f. 0. b. 

Fes. per ton. 


1922. 






January 

• 

• 

410 

410 

430 

406/410 

February 


• 

400/426 

400 

440 

425 

April . 


• 

380/390 

373 

420 

410 

May . 


• 

400 

376 

410 

400 

June . 


• 

400 

376 

420 

400 

July , 



410 

385/390 

420 

400/410 

September 


• 

500 

490 

430 

425 

October 


• 

400 

380 

430 

425 

November 


• 

425 

390 

450 

450 

December 

1923. 


400/426 

385/390 

400/470 

460/460 

Tanuary 

• 

• 

420 

390 

470/476 

450/465 

February 

• 

• • 

600/660 

No quotatioi 
for Export. 

660/600 


March . 

• 

• 

776' 

Do. 

800 

•* 




0U( 

Enclosure to):— 

A.— OPEN HEARTH I^EL INGOT COSTS WITH “ALL IN.” 











April 1622 
to March 
1623 
(0. H.) 

April 1922 
to March 
1923 

(Duplex, i 

1922.23 

Cost 

excluding 

3 months 
of strihfe^ 
(O.If.) 

1922*.23 

Co,st 

excluding 
3 months 
of sirihe 
(Duplex). 

- 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. * 

Rs. 

♦Net Metal Coat (Pig 
Scrap). 

and 

45-21 

60-4# 

44-08 

57-03 

deeding Materials . 

• 

313 

2-34 

2-99 

2-31 

Lab(M(| . 


5-21 

6-68 

5-09 

G-08 

Stores .... 


2-31 

6*39 

2-29 

0-39 

Refractories 


2*41 

*6-37 

2-35 

5-37 

Ingot Mould Stools 


1-03 

100 

1-03 

1-00 

Relining Fund 


7-50 

7-50 

7-50 

7-50 

Oas Producer 


7-68 

12-82 

7-48 

13-31 

Service Expense . 


7-50 

9-76 

0-18 

9-27 

Interest . . • , 


G-72 

3-28 

.5-77 

4-45 

Depreciation 

• 

lO'-Sl 

5-70 

8-51 

0-08 

Bombay OflSce expenses 
Agents* Commission. 

and 

1-50 

0-85 

1-29 

0-99 

Total 

• 

101-07 I 

122-19 

95-40 , 

120-68 

Average Cost 

• 

Rs. 101-48 



Ra 96-01 


u If we were to buy pig iron instead of actually makiM 

probably be Rs. 60. We are therefore sacrificing that Lonnt“f 
profit to the manufacture of steel. ^ ttinounc oi 
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B.— BLOOMINO MUX COST WITH “ ALL m.” 





April 1022 to 
March 1023. 

1022-23 exolud* 
ing three montlis 
of strike period* 

Net Metal Cost (Ingot) 


■* 

Rs. per ton. 

Bs. per ton. 



11240 

106-20 

Labour .... 



1-70 

1-73 

Stores and Tools Supplies . 



141 


Steam .... 



2-80 

2-60 

Gas Producer . 



1-66 

1-53 

Roll Account . 



0-26 

#•26 

Service Expense 



145 

1-35 

Interest .... 



1-01 

1-63 - 

Depreciation . . 



2-87 

2-44 

Bombay Office Expense and Agents’ Commiilsion 

042 

0-36 



Total 

126-05 

119-60 

C.— RAIL MILL COST WITH “ ALL IN.” 




April 1022 to 
Mari^h 1023. 

192^23 Cost 
excluding three 
months of 
strike period. 




Rs. per ton. 

Bs. per ton. 

Net Metal Cost (Blooms) . 


. . . 

146-81 

138-16 

Labour .... 


• • • 

7-98 

7-76 

Stores and Tools Supplies . 


• • • 

2-88 

2-82 

Steam Cost 


. 

^ 4-58 

4-43 

Gas Producer . 


. 

1-50 

1-46 

Bolls .... 



^2-22 

2-08 

Service Expense . • 


• • • 

4*01 

, 4*64 

Interest . . , 



6-85 

6-04 

Depreciation . 


• • • 

8-76 

7-66 

Bombay Office Expenses antLjIgents* Commission 

1-31 

# 1-13 



Total 

186-79 

176-08 


A 


yoL. I. 















D.— BAR MILL COST WITH “ ALL IN.” 



1 

April 1922 to 
March 1998 

1922-23 Cost 
excluding three 
months of 
strike period. 



Rs. per ton. 

per ton. 

Net Metal Cost (Billets) . 

. 

• 145-74 

137-01 

Laboy . « 

. 

12-42 

12-36 

Stores and Tools Supplies . 

-fc . . . 

.V 4-92 

4-89 

Steam . . .^ . 

. 

, 4-85 

4-75 

Gas Producer . 

. 

4-56 

4-54 

Rolls . . 

. 

3-23^ 

3-23 

Service Expense 


6-72 

6-59 

Interest .... 

. 

8-76 

7-86 

Depreciation . 

. 

13-15 

11-79 

Bombay Office Expenses and 

Agents’ Commission 

1-95 

1-76 


Total 

206-30 

194-78 


Enclosure (A): — 

Extracts from confidential and published reports showing the dumping 
of Steel in India ; — 

Published Reports. 

“ Stool Ordoro Takon at Loooi Edward M. Adams, first Vice- 
Preeident and General Sales Manager, Inland Steel Company, Chicago, said 
that he had taken many thousands of tons during the past two years, know- 
ing at the time that he took the orders, that the Company was incurring a loss 
of from $5 to a ton. He declared that labour and transportation are the 
two big elements in steel production costs and that if one added increases 
in freight and labour to the 1918 prices, 4t would be found that steel should 
be sellmg even higher than at present. Labour is now 114 per cent, higher 
than in 1918, when the common labour rate was 17 cents an hour. Freight 
rates have risen 91 per cent, above the 1918 level. Nevertheless, Mr. Adams 
is of the opinion that pzices have reached the peak and that from now on and 
probably for years to come,, industries will have to be satisfied wj^ih a smaller 
return, whereas labour will possibly get a larger proportionate compensation 
than in the past.^’ (Ifon, 4ge, New York, 24th May 1923.) 


"At the moment the tendency of the market is undoubtedly in favour oi 
buyers, but on the oth^ hand manufacturers have experienced little relief in 
the matter of production costs for some little time, and the intention haa 
been expressed in more than one direction to close down Works rather than to 
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accept orders art prices which, it is maintained, are below cost. There is no 
doubt however that British manufactuvers are to a certain extent meeting 
the position and giving concessions for attractive business and also, are 
watching very closely developments on the Continent.” (lTonmong9r^ 
London, 16th June 1928.) 


” Makeva sacrihced all profits, sold in fact in many cases at a loss in 
order to get orders, yet in spite of all that they could do they have neither 
* been able to keep their plant working continuously nor to stimulate demand 
by selling at a loss. 

” Prices are low — ^unprofitably low, having regard to costs of production — 
but at last long orders are beginning to flow, and ere long it is hoped that the 
stream of trade will be in full spate once more. 

” At the beginning of the year the system in vogue was that in the manu- 
factured iron and steel trade there was an official list of minimum prices 
issued by the Manufacturers’ Association which governed the home market, 
but makers were l^t free to sell at any figure they chose ftr export, i** 

” The home prices then ruling were as follows: — 

Medium steel billets, £9; hard ditto, £9-10s. ; soft ditto £7-10a. ; common 
iron bars, £12-10s.; steel boiler plates, £14-10s. ; steel ship, bridge, and tank 
plates, j61-10sv> steel angles, £10; steel joists, £10-I0s.; sections, £11; heavy 
steel rails, £9-10s.; fishplates, £14-10«. ; iron and ship rivets, £16; galvanized 
corrugated sheets (24 in. gauge), £16. 

” These prices were oonmionly supposed to leave no margin of profit; 
yet so desperate was the situation, so eager were the British makers to avoid 
laying their plant entirely idle that export orders were taken at 20i. to 40s. 
per ton below the above rates. They simply had to do so to get work, for in 
competition with the Continental producers they were unfairly handicapped.” 
(Special Ueview of Iron and Steel Trade in 1922, North Eastern Daily 
Oazettej Middleshorough.) 

’''During the past week two Chairmen of big Companies have made 
pessimistic speeches. 

Lord Aberconway, at the annual meeting of John Brown & Co., said that 
very little money is to be looked for in steel production at the present day. 
Mr. Charles Markham, Chairman of the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company, 
expressed the opinion that there is not a Steel Works in Great Britain that is 
making both ends meet. The serious position in which the trade is placed 
at present was illustrated by some figures given by Mr. Markham. The 
Directors in their report had stated that the works were fairly well employed 
and the output satisfactory, but to obtain orders sales had to be made below 
costs. Mr. Markham supplemented this by stating that the output reached 
the ’* record ” figure of 169,000 tons of ingots, but the price obtained for 
them was only £1,141,000, whereas in 1921, with a make of 160,000 tons, the 
sales amounted to £2,660,000.” (Weekly News Service, No. 28 dated London 
12th July J923). 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS. 

London, 8th February 1922. 

” The trend of Briti^ Steel prices can also be gauged by the fact that 
during last week, Belgian consumers purchased sjeel sheets and Pig Iron 
in the United Kingdom in somewhat substantial quantities. In a year’s time 
I fear some of the Steel Works Balance Shebts will make a sorry showing, 
because it is certain that many of them are selling below actual cost price.** 

d2 
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23]:d February 1922. 

“ On my recent visit to Germany, I of course made full enquiries as to the 
outlook there. The costs of living^nd expenses generally, are going up all 
the time; This is certain, Railway rates, postage, telegrams, rates and taxes ^ 
and every item incidental to ordinary routine of business; «nd domestic life, 
are all the time increasing. ' As a result the prices of steel are very sub- 
stantially higher than a month ago. The probability is, that the tendency 
must continue, so that we may anticipate that very soon tlie Germans will be 
out of the export market. If the French and Belgian francs continue to* 
appreciate in value, as has been the case during the last few days, the 
prices from lihose Countries will also advance on a sterling basis and unless 
the Americans go out for a campaign of price cutting (which they^ seem to 
have now started on) we might see a fairly general advifhce in prices here. 
Our Works will certainly put up prices the very moment they can safely 
do so, seeing that many of them are working at^ or below cost price at present. 

There have been no price movements here during the last week or two, 
worth mentioning, and the very big difference in quotations for Home trade 
and export ^ still remain in force^ in some instances^ on1$anufactured steel 
the difference is as much as £2-10-0 per ton." 

24th Augrust 1922. 

“ If the demand for Steel continues on the same modest lines as has been 
the case all this year, we may see lower prices, even perhaps below cost, in 
the scramble to get any orders which are offering from time to time.’* 


2?th September 19?2. 

“ The part that I have marked in the enclosed newspaper * cutting ’ is 
significant, and it is correct. I have recently mentioned to you more than 
once that the Steel Works in this country have been for some little time past 
selling at or below cost, and this is quite certain beyond any question. How 
long the process can last is an unknown quantity. I think some of the Works 
who have been desperate and taken all , sorts of unremunerative figures for 
the sentimental satisfaction of keeping their Works going, will probably nob 
be able to do it after the end of this year. 

I do not believe there can be a single Steel Works in Great Britain that is 
able on a legitimate basis to produce rolled steel whether it he bars, 
sectional steel or rails, at less than £8 per ton, which I regard as actually 
below the cost, believing that the best organised Works will have costs nearer 
to £8-10-0. You will no doubt be interested to know in this connection that 
recently the South African Government placed an order for 3,000 tons of 
45 lbs. per yard Rails, and the figure they jmid was £7-12-3 per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool. Now those Rails came from Workmgton from a mill belonging to 
the United Steel Works, Ltd., and 3^ou can take it that the cost of delivering 
from the Works to f.o.b. Liverpool would not be less than 12 /3d., thus leaving 
a nett figure at the Works of £7 per ton, which beyond any question what- 
ever is well below the actual cost, but on the other hand the same Works have 
been recently engaged in rolling several thousand tons of heavy Baih for a/n 
English Railway, and I have every reason to say that they got £9 per ton 
for this particular lot for the home trade, so taking the two lots together 
(the contracts were both fixed up at about the same time) the suppliers pro- 
%ahly came out with an average price at the Works of £8-5-0, on whic\ they 
no doubt felt justified in starting up their mill again, as they had previously 
been idle for several months." 

SOth November 1922. 

‘‘ I am enclosing you herewith a newspaper report of the Annual Share- 
holders Meeting of the Cargo Fleet Works, as well as the South Durham 
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isiteel Ck>. You will see some very interesting figures are publicly given by 
the Chairman of these Companies, setting forth what the cost of coal and 
other charges have been per ton of steel, and giving some comparisons as 
regards selling prices, the burden of taxation, etc. It is possible you' may 
find a considerable interest in making a comparison between some of these 
figures and your own. Generally speaking, these facts as stated by the 
(Sairman of the (Companies, at once support what I wrote you some weeki 
hack that the Steit Works here as a whole have been selling their material 
at or below cost,** 
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The Protectien of Young Industries. 


I. 

^ The proposal that temporary protection should be afforded in India 

^ the Steel Industry as a young and struggling industry is in no way repug- 
nant to the doctrine of free trade. 

- Self-determination is to-day an accepted principle of nationality. Every 
people is held to be acting rightly in desiring to govern itself even though ' 
such a Government, ma^ in the beginning be less efficient and less economical. 
But the desire to promote and foster industries of national importance may 
be just as much an effect of the national spirit as the d^ire f^r ^elf-govern- 
ment and the cry of ** Home Steel for a country as reasonable and as 
right ns the cry of ** Home Eule ” provided that the industry is economically 
sound. Even the 'staunchest adherents of Free Trade have admitted 
this. The argument cannot be stated better than it has been stated by 
John Stuart Mill himself in his Principles of Political Economy. 

“ The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, 
protecting duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign 
industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country. 
The superiority or one country over another in a branch of production often 
arises only from having begun it sooner. There may be no inherent advan- 
tage on one part, or disadvantage on the other, but only a present superiority 
of acquired skill and experience. A country which has this skill and ex- 
perience yet to acquire, may in other respects be better adapted to the 
production than those which were earlier in the field; and besides, it is a 
just remark of Mr. Eae, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote 
improvements in any branch of production than its trial under a new set 
of conditions. But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their 
own risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and 
bear the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been educated 
up to the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. A pro- 
tecting duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least 
inconvenient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the support of 
such an experiment. But the protection should be confined to cases in 
which there is good ground of assurance that the industry which it fosters 
will after a time be able to dispense with it; nor should the domestic pro- 
ducers ever be allowed to expect that it will be continued to them beyond the 
time necessary for a fair trial of what they are capable of accomplishing.” 


II. 

The same doctrine has been very carefully examined by Professor Taussig 
with special reference to the growth of the steel industry under protection 
in America. His conclusions are given in his book ** Some aspect^ of the 
Tariff Question ” published in 1918. and as Professor of Economics at Har- 
vard University his opinions are enfitled to great weight. 

** The form in which the argument most commonly appears in connection 
with our recent industrial development is the statement that protection 
ultimately lowers prices. It is admitted (grudgingly perhaps—and sometimes 
questioned or even denied) that the first effect of the imposition of a duty is 
to raise the price of the dutiable article. But domestic competition ensues, 
it is said, and eventually price goes down. And when it is asked why the 
domestic producer, if he can ffinng his commodity to market after all at the* 
lowered price, really needs a protecting duty, the answer is that he need» 
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it at first f during the early stages. He needle to learn; he needs time to 
develop the full possibilities. All this^ it is obvious, is simply the young 
industries argument.” 

” A different question, and one not so simple, is whether there is any 
prospect of gain from protecting young industries in a country as fully 
developed as the United States has been since 1860 ; whether, for so robust 
and full grown a social body as this has become, ridicule is not a sufficient 
answer, whatever the terms in which the argument is stated. In that earlier 
formulation of the argument which won a respectful hearing from the fair- 
minded, stress was laid on the general conditions of the country imposing 
protective duties. It was a' young country that was spoken of by Mill, 
rather than one having young industries. List’s well-known plea rested on 
his doctrine of stages in economic evolution — on the inevitableness of the 
transition from the agricultural and extractive stage to the manufacturing 
stage, and on the advantages of protective duties for furthering and easing 
this transition. He found the United States in this stage of development 
when he was sojourning here during the period of our early protective 
movement. On his return to Germany, he found his own country in a 
similar stage, and agitated for nurturing protection there also. The pos- 
sibility of good results from protective duties under such conditions is now 
denied by few. But does the same possibility exist when this particular 
period of transition is past, when the manufacturing stage has been fairly 
entered, when the question no longer is whether manufacturing industries 
shall be established at all, but whether some particular kinds of mnmi- 
factures shall be added to others already flourishing P 

” Notwithstanding early prepossessions to the contrary, I am disposed 
to admit that there is scope for protection to young industries even in such 
a later stage of development. Any period of transition and of great indus- 
trial change may present the opportunity. No doubt the obstacles to new 
ventures were greater during the first half of the nineteenth century than 
they have come to be in the modern period. The general diffusion of tech- 
nical knowledge and technical training, the lessening of secrecy in trade 
processes which is the inevitable result of large-scale operations, the cessation 
of regulations like the early British prohibition of the export of machinery, 
the greater plenty of expert mechanics and machinists — all these factors 
tend to facilitate the establishment of industries whose difficulties are no 
more than temporary and transitional. None the less the early stage of 
any new industry remains difficult. In every direction economists have come 
to recognise the immense force of custom and routine, even in the countries 
where mobility and enterprise are at the highest. Departure from the habi- 
tual paths of industry brings unexpected problems and difficulties, false 
starts and initial losses, often a fruitless imitation of familiar processes 
before new and better ones are devised. All this is made more trying when 
a young competitor is striving to enter the market against a producer who 
is established and well equipped. The obstacles in the way of promising 
industries though doubtless not so groat as they were a century ago, remain 
great. The experiences of the United States during the last fifty years, 
some of which will be described in the following pages, indicate that there 
remains in modern times at least the possibility of acquiring a self-sustaining 
industry by aid during the early stages.” 

♦ *****»• 

” Further, the length of time to be allowed for the experiment should 
not be too brief. Ten years are not enough ; twenty years may be reasonably 
extended; thirty years are not necessarily unreasonable. ‘When writing of 
the earlier stages of United States tariff history, I intimated that the first 
sharp break, in 1810 — 20 , from the established ways of industry, and the 
very first ventures in new paths, were sufficient to give the need^ impetus, 
and that thereafter protection might have been withdrawn. An opinion of 
this sort I should not now support. What has already been said of the 



tenacity of old hablta and the difficulties of new enterprises justMes the 
cont^ion that a generation, more or less, may elapse before it is dear 
whether success has been really attained.** 

ra. 

The arguments in favour of initial protection put forward by Professor 
Taussig apply with even greater force to the present condition of India, 
and the arguments against it in the same passage have no application. 
This country is in the same inevitable stage of transition from the agricul- 
tural and extractive stage to the manufacturing stage that List found in 
America and requires the same>> nurturing protection that he advocated 'in 
Germany to ease this transition. The steel industry here is really an 
“ infant industry.** If the war years during which artificial protection 
was afforded to the steel industry in India and whi#h actually did great 
harm to the plant then installed in the country owing to the constant 
strain placed on both men and machinery are excluded, the industry in this 
country may fairly be said to have just entered on the manufacturing stage, 
and even the search and development of the necessary raw materials has 
not yet been completed. Nor, a very important point, have the railways 
as yet afforded that intensive and economical development of transportation 
which has been so marked a factor in the development of the great steel 
industry of America. For the manufacture of steel, India still has to 
import skilled labour. It still has to compete with that immense force of 
custom and routine, of which Professor Taussig speaks, and which is well 
known to be the greatest problem of Indian manufacture. If the reasoned 
conclusion of an enquirer such as has been quoted is that the giant American 
industry required protection even after its firm establishment before 1900, how 
much greater is the force of such an argument when applied to the present 
condition of the Industry in India? And how great a benefit may we expect 
to the country from its application? 


IV. 

The principle is not new. It is admitted by all civilised Governments in the 
application of the patent laws which are intended to provide that an initial 
privilege to the pr^ucer of a new thing or of an old thing in a new manner 
and a consequent burden on the consuiner will be balanced by ultimate gain. 
One thing is certain and that is that in Germany and America the two 
greatest examples of the application of protection to this industry as a 
growing industry there has been an extraordinary advance in all the techni- 
que and organization of manufacture since the adoption of projection 
with a consequent reduction in price. India which possesses the same natu- 
ral advantages should be given the same opportunities. The burden on the 
consumer, if the import duty of 33^ per cent, which has been suggested is 
adopted, can hardly be weighed in the scale against the certain ultimate 
advantage. 

V 

But it does not by any means follow that the whole tax will fall upon 
the actual consumer. As Professor Taussig points out in his review of the 
effect of protection on steel rails in America, it would be hazardous to reckon 
how far the tariff system in keeping up the price of rails brought'^a burden 
on the general public, how far it simply lessened the profits or increased 
the losses of railway promoters and investors. The same considerations will 
apply to many Indian industries. Also the relation between the cost of 
constructing railways and the rates charged for railway service is a loose 
and uncertain one and steel rails were a cardinal factor during precisely 
these years in enabling railway traffic to be conducted more effectively and 
charges to be lowered. Also h^ rails not been produced within the country, 
the increased demand ‘would have led to a great increase in the price of 
import^ rails which would probably not have been less and might have 
been considerably higher than the duty imposed. A similar condition existed 
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in India aftor tha War. Had the country not been able to make steel rails 
within its own territories, exorbitent prices would have been extHaat^ for 
it during the years 1918—20 and Either must have been paid or the essential 
minimum necessary to keep its transportation system alive must have been 
abandoned. Although we cannot hope to see in the immediate future any 
such development of railway communications in India as occurred in America 
during the last quarter of last century, these considerations must be given 
full weight. 

Vl 

^ No economic development of the last century is so striking as the rise Growth of 
of the American steel industry. Whatever the ultimate cause this rise has the Iron 
occurred simultaneously with the enforcement of a protective tariff so rigo- Steel 
rous as to be for many years practically prohibitive. If the free trader Indistiy in 
argues, as he commonly argues, that this has not followed as a result of America, 
the protective duty, but in spite of it he cannot at any rate deny the fact, 
and the obvious inference is that whatever else a protective tariff may have 
done, it has at any rate not damaged the industry or the industries dependent 
upon it for supplies of raw materials, a point of which much has been made 
in this country and on which many gloomy prophecies have been delivered. 

Such prophecies commonly proceed as do the majority of the arguments on 
any fiscal question from a lively appreciation of the prophet’s own interests. 

Commonly also they entirely ignore the actual facts of the world’s economic 
history and are based on purely deductive and inaccurate reasoning, a 
method which has now been largely discredited with economists in favour 
of the more accurate system of testing economic hypotheses by actual results 
as in other branches of science. It cannot be proved ^with certainty that the 
rise of the American Steel industry has been due to tne tariff. No economic 
fact can be proved with certainty, but it can be shown that there is a very 
strong probability that protection during the initial stages was one of the 
principal if not the principal contributing cause to that extraordinary 
phenomenon of economic history. 


VII. 

The facts are plain enough. In 1870 Great Britain was by far the largest 
producer df pig iron. It may be explained here that most of the pig iron 
produced in the world is eventually converted into steel. America and 
Germany followed a long way behind and yet America had been manufactur- 
ing for nearly half a century. The point is important because is shows that 
the industry in America had by that time long pJ’s^sed the * Young Industry ’ 
stage to which the Indian industry has hardly yet even attained. The actual 
figures in thousands of tons of production were these; — 

Great Britain. United States. Germany. 

1870 .... 6,963 1,666 1,891* 

The subsequent comparative development in these three cAntries of which 
the first enjoyed a long start in the traditional processes of manufacture and 
the advantages of free trade and the others endeavoured to counter these 
advantages by the imposition of a tariff is instructive. 



Great Britain. 

ITnited States. 

Germany. 

1880 . 

7,749 

3,886 

2,729 

1890 . 

7,904 

9,203 

4,668 

1900 . 

8,960 

13,789 

8,348 

1»10 . 

. . 10,012 

27,304 

14,566 


^ That is to say in the free trade country which started with the enormoui 
initial advantage possessed by a country that has commenced an industry 
and made a success of it long before its competitors and which controls the 
world’s market and the world’s freights as Great Britain did in 1870, the 
increase in production was less than 100 per cent. In one of the countries 
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in which .the tariff was used to foster the industry, the increase in production) 
was ov'&ir 1,600 per cent, and in the other -^ver l,db0 per cent. Figures such 
as these can hardly be explained away by deductive reasoning. ** If, as the 
extreme protectionists contend, the growth of domestic industry is in itself 
proof of the success of their policy, a degree of success was attained in this 
case that could admit of no cavil.** (Professor Taussig, loc. cit.) 

How far was this growth due to protection? On pig iron the actual 
duty imposed from 1870 to 1894 was seven dollars per .ton : from 1894 tc 
1909 it was four dollars per ton. On steel rails the rate was twenty-eight 
dollars per ton from 1870 to 1883: seventeen dollars from 1883 to 1890:- 
about thirteen a|id a half dollars from 1890 to 1894 and seven dollars and 
eighty-four cen® from 1894 to 1909. Throughout the initial period from 
1870 to 1897 the duties were levied by weight and were highly protective 
On rails the duty was about one hundred per cent, on thS foreign price from 
1870 to 1897 and between fifty and eighty per cent, from 1883 to 1894. No 
such prohibitive duty has been asked for in this country although our industry 
is in a very backward condition compared with that of the industry in the 
United States in 1870. At that time the production of the United States 
Was more than one-quarter that of Great Britain. The production in India 
to-day is only about one-twentieth of the production of Great Britain. 

VIII. 

The increase in the production of steel rails in America which occurred 
during these years has been beyond all precedent. It has risen from no 
production at all in 18f0 to one million tons annually in 1880 to nearly two 
million tons in 1890, and after that it has been regulated solely by the 
needs of the rails. It is true that there has during this period been enormou.* 
railway development, but the rails could have been obtained from foreign 
markets and at the start could have been obtained more cheaply from them 
The United States preferred the development of their native industry to the- 
policy of buying in the cheapest market with the results that have been shown 


IX. 

That they were justified in adopting this policy is proved by the fall in 
domestic prices. The following chart shows this very clearly : — 
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For the first twenty-five years until about 1896 the gap between ^the 
prices of foreign rails and domestic prices is great, and so great a difference 
could not have persisted had it not been for high duty. For a long time 
the purchaser of all rails paid a tax because of the duty, and that difference 
in price represents the initial sacrifice made by the American nation in return 
for the ultimate advantage which they have gained. From the year 1896 
the domestic price fell to the level of the British price, for a time it even 
fell below it, and at no time since has it been substantially above this price 
until the recent depreciation of exchanges upset the prices of the whole 
world. For many years the American price remained perfectly steady. Here 
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again the protectionist will point with pride, and this time with pride more 
clearly justified. The object of prot^tion to young industries — the ultimate 
.fall in price to the foreign level — ^seems to have been obtained. ,The course 
of events which thus is sharply defined for rails is typical of what W 
happened with all the cruder forms of iron and steel : extraordinary increase 
of domestic production ; domestic prices %t first higher than the foreign : 
continuance of imports for a while then their cessation; reduction of the 
domestic price ; finally equality of price for the foreign and American pro- 
ducts. .To repeat the outcome seems to have been precisely that predicted 
by the advocates of protection to Young Industries. True the term ‘Young 
Industries * is rarely applied to such a giant as the American Iron industry. 
But as has been pointed out, the contention that protection (grates in the 
end to lower prices is simply the young industries argument in a different 
turn of phrase. Substantially it is this argument which has been advanced 
and which seems to be verified by the actual course of events. The protec- 
tionist may point with pride to the final outcome. In the end his object was 
attained ; the industry became self-sufficing need no further props, eventually 
supplied its product as cheaply as could be done by the now fairly beaten 
foreigner. No one can say with certainty what would have been and the 
bias of the individual observer will have an effect on his estimate of probabili- 
ties. The free trader impatient with the fallacies and superficialities of 
current protectionist talk will be slow to admit that there are any kernels 
of truth under all this chaff. What gain has come will seem to him a part 
of the ordinary course of progress. On the other hand, the firm protectionist 
will find in the history of the iron trade conclusive proof of brilliant success. 
And very ])ossibly those economists who, being in principle neither protec- 
tionists nor free traders, seek to be guided only by the outcome in the ascer- 
tained facts of concrete industiy, would render a verdict here not 
unfavourable to the policy of fostering “ national industry.” 


X 

That this judgment is fair will be admitted by all who prefer to argue 
from facts rather than from prejudice. The history of the economic deve- 
lopment of the steel industry in Germany is practically the same. The 
piesent position of India is very similar to that existing in those great 
countries when they first started on their successful campaign for the deve- 
lopment of this national industry. India has the same enormous reserves of 
iron ore, coal and suitable fluxes. It is in the same stage of transition from 
agriculture to manufacture. It is faced by the same competition from foreign 
producers and it has the same expectation of large railway and industrial 
development ultimately within its own country. Moreover, at its doors are 
the large and constantly growing markets of the far East where already 
Indian pig iron has opened a large and increasing export trade. 


XI. 

The growth of the iron industry in Europe and the States of America, the The Iffeet tf 
long start obtained by them has placed those countries in a position that Foie4in 
makes the development of this young industry in India almost impossible or Com^Mtios 
at least very precarious without assistance from the country. As John 
Stuart Mill says, it cannot be expected that individuals should at their own 
risk or rather to their certain loss introduce a new manufacture and bear 
the burden of carrying it on until the producers have been educated up to 
the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what has been done in India hitherto. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the producers in India can continue to bear this heavy burden in the present 
disturbed condition of the world with the depreciated exchanges, the dis- 
location and inefficiency of domestic traffic conditions, and the intensive 
damping that have followed on the War. 
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XII. 

The history of the American iron ,trade after 1870 has been to a very 
great exi«iit the history of transportation. Compare the position in that 
country with this. In both the cheap carriage of the ore and coal is the 
indispensable condition of the smelting of the one by the other. In America^ 
in the carriage of iron ore and coal the methods of railway transportation 
were developed to the utmost. Every possible uSe has been made of water 
transport and the transfer from rail to ship and from ship to rail on the 
great lakes, the carriage in the ship itself and the handling of the materials 
is effected at astonishingly low cost. At every stop direct manual labour has 
been excluded and the use of machinery enables the producer to move enor- 
mous quantities^ of raw materials as cheaply as possible. The railways have 
been raised to the maximum efficiency for the rapid and economical carriage 
of bulky freight; the plant has been made larger and stronger, the paying 
weight increased in proportion to the dead weight, the ton mile expense 
lessened by heavier rails, larger engines, longer trains and easier grades, 
the mechanism for loading, unloading, and transhipping perfected to the 
last possible degree. Compare with this the present condition of the Indian 
Railways, nineteen-twentieths of the capital in which belongs to the people 
of the country. Even now the raw materials required by the industry cannot 
all be carried by the railways; coal costs have increased out of all reason 
largely owing to the dislocation of traffic that followed on the War; and 
freights have actually been raised while other prices are falling. If a com- 
parison is made with conditions in the older countries, the difficulties of the 
industry in competing with these are at once apparent. And another condi- 
tion that applies peculiarly to this country are the giant combinations ana 
trusts in the older countries. Owing to their size and organization these can 
always produce more cheaply than, apart from any question of dumping, 
a young industry growing up under the conditions (hat we have described 
in India. They will not be able to do so permanently. They will probably 
not be able to do so for x^ery long, but undoubtedly they can do so at 
the start and until the steel industry in this country is firmly established. 


XIIL 

Dumping ftnd xhe original doctrine of free trade presupposed a fair and normal ex- 

Depieoiated change and distribution of the world^s wealth. It certainly took no account 

EzohangeB. abnormal conditions existing at present which largely result from the 

desire of all producing countries to recover and extend their markets after 
the dislocation caused by the War. In these abnormal conditions the depre- 
ciation of the foreign exchanges have played a very large part. But legislation 
intended deliberately to foster and preserve the industries of the producing 
countries threatened by total extinction as a consequence of the War has 
also contributed greatly. Bounties and freight concessions have been granted 
in some countries for export trade, in others, and in fact practically in all . 
countries except England and India, customs barriers have been erected to ' 
prevent unfair competition from abroad, full use has been made by the/ 
exporting countries of the depreciation in their currencies, and even in.^ 
England prices for export have ruled consistently for over a year considerably , 
below the prices for domestic consumption. All tlys is very unljjce the coi^ 
ditions for the exchange and distribution of production between the various 
countries of the world contemplated by the Free trader, and it is not at ^ 
impossible that the leading exponents of that doctrine confronted with 
conditions which had never occurred when they laid down its principles ^d 
which they could not have anticipated might have altered those principl^to 
meet the altered conditions. The War has changed much for our genera-^n, 
but there is hardly any sphere of human activity where tfie change hasyeen 
so marked and so Unprecedented as this. It is all very well to ad^se a 
countiy to buy in the cheapest markets, but in these abnormal conations 
there is no saying which is the cheapest market or indeed that if it ab^^doni 
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its own industries it will eventually be able to obtain its needs from those 
countries which are now eager to supply it on any terms even though these 
* may mean their own economic ruin within a very short space ofllime. It is 
the abnormal and temporary nature of this constantly recurring crisis through 
which the world is passing that justifies countries in endeavouring to prevent 
the unfair competition that has replted frora it. Even before the War 
such a doctrine was accepted by leading economists. The problems of dump- 
ing have been dealt with from a free trade point of view in Professor Taussig’s 
Presidential address to the American Economic Association in 1904. In this 
he, has laid particular stress on the principle that where dumping is tem- 
porary and will not continue indefinitely, the harm it does to the country 
that suffers from it will ordinarily be much greater than the advantage which 
that country will obtain by buying in the cheapest market. 


XIV. 


* Dumping,’ he u^^id on that occasion, ‘ T take to mean the disposal of 
goods in foreign countries at less than normal price.’ It can take place, as a 
long-continued state of things, only where there is some diversion of industry 
from the usual conditions of competition. It may be the result of an export 
bounty, enabling goods to be sold in foreign countries at a lower price than 
at home. It may be the result of a monopoly or effective combination, which 
is trying to keep prices within a country above the competitive point. Such 
a combination may find that its whole output cannot bo disposed of at these 
prices, and may sell the surplus in a free market at anything it will fetch— 
always provided it yields the minimum of What Professor Marshall happily 
calls ‘ prime cost.* 

'' Now, if this sort of thing goes on indefinitely, I confess that I am 
unable to seo why it can be thought a source of loss to the dumped country; 
unless, indeed, we throw over all our accepted reasoning on international 
trade and take the crude protectionist view in toto. If one country choosy 
to present goods to another for less than cost; or lets its industrial organi- 
zation get into such condition that a monopoly can levy tribute at home, 
and is then enabled or compelled by its orni interests to present foreign 
con.sumors with goods for less than cost— why should the second country 
object? Is not the consequence precisely the same, so far as that other 
country is concerned, as if the cost of the goods had been lowered by improve- 
ments in production or transportation, or by any method whatever? Unless 
there is something harmful per se in cheap supply from foreign parts, why 
is this kind of cheap supply to be condemned? 

“ The answer to this question seems to me to depend on the qualification 
stated above—?/ this sort of thing goes on indefinitely. Suppose it goes on 
for a considerable time, and yet is sure to cease sooner or later. There would 
thou be a di-splacomeiit of industry in the (lumped country, with its inevi- 
table difficulties for Injiour and capital, yet later when the abnormal condi- 
tions ceased, a roturiL of labour and capital to their former occupations, 
again with all the difficulties of transition. It is the temporary character of 
dumping that gives valid ground for trying to check it. 

“ A striking case of this sort has always seemed to mo to be that of the 
European export bounties on sugar which for so long a period caused conti- 
nental sugar to be dumped in Great Britain. These bounties were not 
established of set purpose. They grew unexpectedly, in the lending countries, 
out of a clumsy system of international taxation. They imposed heavy buraena 
on the exchequer, as well as on the domestic consumer, in the bounty-giving 
countries; and they were upheld by a senseless spirit of international jealosy. 
Repeated attempts to get rid of them by international conferences show 
that the cheap supply to the British Consumer, and the embarrassment of 
the West Indian planter and the British refiner, rested not on the solid 
basis of permanently- improved production, but on the uncertain support of 
troublesome legislation. It might well be argued that these conditions would' 
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<;om 0 to wi end sooner or later. The longer the end was postponed, the 
worse wasf the present dislocation of industry and the more difficult the 
eventual ^^rn to a settled state of things. No doubt these were not the 
only (^nsidirations that in fact led Qreat Britain, the one great dumping 
ground, to serve notice that she would impose import duties equal to the 
bounties, unless these were stopped. Perhaps this decisive step would have 
been taken even if it had appeared that the bounties ^ere to continue as a 
permanent factor in the sugar trade. But it is in their probably temporary 
oharacter that the sober economist finds justification for the policy that 
led to their abolition. At all events there is tenable ground for arguing 
that Great Britain, in causing them to be stamped out, acted not only , in 
the interests pf the much abused consumers of sugar on the Continent, but 
in the permanent interests of her own industrial organization.’’ 


XV. 

The principles stated in this extract apply very clearly to the conditions 
of the import trade in Iron and Steel into India during the past two years. 
The dumping due to depreciated exchanges which M.S led to such extra* 
ordinarily low prices of steel coming from Belgium and the continental markets 
cannot go on indefinitely. In Germany where the currency has fluctuated in 
the past 16 months from 350 marks to the £ to 25 million marks to the £, 
it is obvious that the producing and dumping country has reached a stage of 
economic disorganisation which cannot possibly continue wthout collapse. In 
Belgium, although the fluctuation has not approached this, there has still 
been a steady and continual depreciation of the currency and each fall has 
been followed by lower and yet lower prices for the Indian export trade. 
This has naturally re-acted upon English competition. The dumping which 
has been proved in the case of English steel by the continuance of lower 
prices for export than for home consumption is also the result of the same 
state of affairs and cannot continue indefinitely. This is conclusively proved 
by the fact that during the last two or three months on the cessation of the 
competition from the Continent owing to the disorganization caused by the 
occuptftion of the Ruhr Valley, this difference in price between import and 
export prices ceased altogether for two or three months and for that period 
the prices were the same. . Continental competition, however, is now re- 
asserting itself as a result of the further depreciation of the German and 
Belgian currency and at once the English manufacturer has again commenced 
mating such competition by selling for export at a price below the domestic 
price. As steel cannot be produced in England at the prices at which it is 
exported to this country (apart from other evidence this has been recently 
admitted by the Chairman of a large English Company in public), it is plain 
that this dumping also cannot continue indefinitely and is intended deliberate- 
ly to meet the depreciation of the continental exchanges in foreign markets. 


XVI. 

Ttere, therefore, is exactly the case given in Professor Taussig’s statement 
of the evils of dumping. It may be expected that unless it is checked, such 
dumping will continue until India is unable to carry on its normal industries. 
There will then be in this country the displacement of industry of which 
he speaks with its inevitable difficulties for capital and labour, and the effect 
will be so disasti^ous as to> far outweigh any temporary advantage which the 
county can obtain by buying for a short time in the cheapest market. It 
^s this temporary character of the dumping that gives valid ground for 
checking it, and, as we have shown, it must, by its very nature, be temporary. 
But in using the word^ * temporary,’ it must be remembered that, as Marshall 
has pointed out, no accurate results can be expected from the application ot 
any economic principle unless a considerable period of time is taken into 
account. By ’ temporary ’ here is meant five or ten or fifteen years as 
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opposed to a hundred. It is the long view that must condition all economic 
theory. The same system of bounti^ exists in the shape of direct bounties 
for export, special' reductions in freight, purchase of coal and coke, etc., in 
depreciated marks from Germany, in Belgium and on the Continent generally 
for the export of iron and steel as the export bounties on sugar, to which 
Professor Taussig refers. Just as Great Britain in that case was the ode 
great dumping ground for continental sugar, so is India the one great 
dumping ground for steel in the world by reason of its large demand, 
the cheap freight available owing to the fact that it is a large exporter of 
food grains, and the fact that practically every other country in the* world, 
including the self-governing ones, has already erected a wall against such 
nhfair competition. 


XVII. 

Direct bounties for export can be proved easily enough. But it is im- 
possible to prove accurately the indirect concessions and advantages which 
we have indicated. They are no evidence of superior natural advantages or 
of superior manufacturing skill. The longer the end is postponed the worse 
will be the present dislocation of industry and the more difficult the eventual 
return to a settled state of things. Owing to the difficulties of getting at 
the facts it is impossible for India to do what Great Britain did in the case 
of the sugar bounties and to put a stop to those conditions by imposing 
countervailing duties, but this country can and should do this indirectly b> 
raising the protective tariff against countries with depreciated exchanges, 
and if the suggestion for a duty of 33^ per cent, is accepted, this could be 
raised to 60 per cent, in the case of such countries or a sliding scale imposed 
as in the case of Canada which would vary as the exchange rose and fell from 
normal. Such a sliding scale might weU be provided in all cases as exchange 
is an important factor in the problem. 


XVIII. 

It has been shown that there is strong primd facie ground for holding Summafyt 
that tho extraordinary development of the iron and steel industry in America 
during the last quarter of the last century was the direct result of the ^stem 
of protection afforded. It would be easy to multiply such instances. Similar 
facts might bo proved for other industries in the United States. Many 
similar examples can be found in the economic history of other countrios, 

Germany, Canada and Japan, and in fact there 'is no producing country in 
the world with the single exception of England which has not sought to 
develop this national industry and succeeded in developing it by some form 
of piotection. England would probably have adopted it were it not that bv 
reason of the advantage which it possessed in starting the industry b^sfore 
other countries it was already a largo exporting country before competition 
arose It has been shown that such protection afforded to young industr;* 
is not opposed to the doctrine of free trade and is indeed advocated by its 
principal adherents. It has also been shown that the position of the industry 
in India is peculiarly similar to that of the industry in America and Germany 
when protection was first adopted by those countrios and that similar results, 
although not on so Targe a scale or in so short a time, may be confidently 
expected to follow its adoption in this country. It has also beem shown that 
time must be given for the effect of such measures and that me measures 
which have been advocated are far lower than those adopts by other coun- 
tries. In the first pamphlet the Indian Steel Industry as represented by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company has been dealt with specifically, but the argu- 
ments adduced hero are applicable to all young industries in the country 
whose development is economically sound and are put •forward confidently in 
order to show that protection in this shape and for this purpose is not opposed 
to the ge&eral doctrine of Free Trade and is indeed approved by it. 
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(d) When our Greater Extensions are completed, t.e., within one year 
from date, we shall manufacture the following yflrieties of products ; 


Bails, 

30 lb. to 90 lb. Flat 4 jBottom. 

100 lbs. Bull-head. 


Beams. 

Structural, 

Channels. 

Angles. 

20" X 71" 

15" X 4" 

00 

X 

GO 

16" X 6" 


l"xl" to 3" 

16" X 6" 




Flats. 

Rounds. 



Squares. 

12" X 14" 

3", 4", 5", 6" and 

3", 

, 4", 5", 

6" and 

to 

i" to 2" 

i" 

to 2" 


41 " xi" & 

thicker. 





Bods. 


Plates, 

i" to li'' thick. Various widths to 84^^ and various lengths up to 
50 fpet, length and width depending upon the thickness. 

Sheets, 

Width up to 38" and any guage from No. 10 (i'O to No. aS (y?,/)* ^ 
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1922— „ 1923 . , 242,083 103,474 65,358 17,301 5,506 26,670 111,835 1,833 
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STATEMENT (e). 

A statement showing amounts received on account of D^enture loan and loans secured 
by Debentures from time to time as at 31st March 1923, 


Debenture loan. 



Date. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 


1911 , 

Rs. 


September 30 

• ' . • • 

12,50,000 


October 31 

« • • • 

12,50,000 


November 30 

1912 

12,50,000 


January 3 

• . • • 

12,50,000 


December 19 

1916 

10,00,000 


April 1 . 

• e • • 

5,50,000 


April 8 • 

« • • • 

10,50,000 


November 25 

1917 

25,00,000 


September 1 

1918 

25,00,000 


May 1 

• • • • 

1919 

25,00,000 


January 2 

« t » • 

25,00,000 


September 4 

. . . • 

10,00,000 


October 14 

1922 

14,00,000 

2,00,00,000 


August 31 

• 9 • • 

1923 

3,10,00,000 

Out of this suni 
the old 6eben- 
ture Loan of 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 
is paid ofi. 

January 1 

• • • • 

15,00,000 

3,25,00,000 
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Loans Secured by Ddm^res, 


Date. 

1 Amount. 

Remarks. 

1922 

Es. 


September 6 . . . . 

90,00,000 


1923 



January 31 ... . 

25,00,000 

1,15,00,000 



STATEMENT (/). 

A statement showing Interest paid on Debentures and loans secured by Debentures 
from time to time as at Slst March 1923. 


Interest on Debenture Loan. 


Year. 

Amount. 



Rs. A. P. 


1911-1912 .... 

1,71,874 15 9 


1912-1913 .... 

3,04,270 13 4 


1913-1914 .... 

3,30,000 0 0 


1914-1915 .... 

3,30,000 0 0 


1915-1916 .... 

3,50,852 14 0 


1916-1917 .... 

4,30,660' 2 9 


1917-1918 .... 

7,18,000 0 0 


1918-1919 .... 

6,87,575 5 5 

for nine months. 

1919-1920 .... 

10,91,561 10 3 


1920-1921 .... 

11,62,000 0 0 


1921-1922 .... 

11,62,000 0 0 



67,38,795 13 6 


1922-1923 .... 

19,74,191 1 6 



1922-1923 


Interest on Loans secured by Debentures- 


Rs, A. P. 
3,42,499 0 0 
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STATEMENT (g). 

Liel of (he firm in India using steel for manufdcturing purposes to uhom 
the company sold steel in 1922-1923. 

Messrs. Bum & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Martin & Co., Calcutta, 

„ Richardson & Cruddas, Bombay, 

„ John King & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Jessop & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Agricultural Implements Co., Jamshedpur. 

„ Tinplate Co. of India, Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

„ Bird & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Armstrong k Main, Calcutta. 

„ Balmer Lawrie & Co., Calcutta. 

Mr. J. C. Bannerji, Managing Agents, Bengal Bridge & Bolt Co* 
Calcutta. 

Superintendent, Patna Iron Foundry, Patna. 
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Subsequent letter No. (2). • 

No. G.-1273/23, dated the 5th November 1923. 

From— Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, 

To — The Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. 427 of the 16th October 1923 and 
-as desired by you, we give the following information ; — 

In reply to the second paragraph of your letter, the amount arrived at 
by multiplying the cost per ton by the tonnage of pig iron for sale and 
finished steel does not tally with the expenses of operation shown in the 
Profit and Loss Account, because in the Profit and Loss Account, the value 
of stock at the beginning of the year is included in the expenses for Opera- 
tion Departments and also the operation expenses of collieries. In the 
Cost Sheets for pig iron the coke used per ton of pig iron is calculated at 
the net coke cost arrived at after deducting the profit made from the sale 
of the bye-products and also second class rails are credited in the Rail Mill 
cost, thereby reducing the cost. If these factors are taken into account 
the cost figures will be found to be practically equal to the Profit and Loss 
Accounts. In the year 1921-22 two Profit and Loss Accounts were prepared, 
one for three months ending 30th June 1921 and the second for nine months 
ending 31st March 1922. In the two accounts the value of stocks on 1st 
April 1921 and 1st July 1921 is shown in the Operation Expenses. We give 
below the figures (based on Cost Sheets) which practically tally with the 
Profit and Loss Account; — 


Figures according to Cost Sheets for 1021-22, 



Tons. 

Value Rs. 

Pig available for sale . 

107,270 Works Costs Rs. 34,47 

36,97,596 

28" Mill products . 

96,273 Works Costs Rs. 116.00 

111,67,466 

Bar Mill products 

29,598 Works Costs Rs. 135.50 

40,10,383 



188,75,445 

Bale value of bye-products 

Becond class rails (credited in the 28" Mill cost thereby 

5,18,317 

reducing the cost of rails) ...... 

9,55,907 



203,49,669 


Profit and Loss Account figures for 1921-22. 

Rs. 

Expenses on production of pig, steel products, bye- 
products materials, coal, etc., for three months end- 
ing 30th June 1921 including value of stock on 1st 

April 1921 116,38,228 

Expenses on production of pig, steel products, bye- 
products materials, coal, etc., for nine months ending 
Slst March 1922 including value of stock on 1st July 
1921 223,84,563 


340,17,791 
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Loss- 


es. 


Value of stocks of pig, steel products, etc., on* 

1st April 1921 and operation cost of collieries 
for three months and stock of coal on 1st 

April 1921 63,29,466 

Value of stock of pig and steel products on 
1st July 1921 and operation cost of collieries 
for nine months and stock of coal on 1st 
July 1921 69,25,766 


Bs, 


132,66,222 


207,62,669 


A statement for the year 1919-20 worked on the attbve basis is also 
attached. 

As regards the thitd paragraph of your letter under reference, we beg 
to inform you that the statement mentioned therein was supplied on the 27th 
August 1923; in this connection you enquired on the 28th August as to the 
details of the proceeds realised by sale of pig, bye-products, etc. We referred 
the matter, in your presence, to the Chief Accountant who had already 
forwarded a revised statement. For your ready reference we enclose copy 
of the same. 

As regards 4th, 5th and 6th paragraphs of your letter under reference, 
the information will be supplied in due course. 


STATEMENT (a). 

Statement shoiving expenses on production of Steel Products^ Bye^ 
products materials, etc., for the year 1910-20. 

Expenses according to Cost Sheets for 1919-20 — 

Works costs. Value Ks. 

pig available for sale . 73,448 tons at Rs. 27.04 = 19,86,063' 

Big Mill materials . . 87,985 tons at Rs. 93-14.49 = 82,62,252 
Bar Mill materials . . 34,242 tons at Rs. 102-4.27 = 35,01,836 


Second class rails (credit was given in the 28" Mill, thereby 

reducing the cost of rails) 

Sale value of bye-products 


Expenses of operation according to Profit and Loss Account- 

Expenses on production of pig, steel products, bye- 
products materials, etc., including value of stock 

on 1st April 1919 

Less value of stock on 1st April 1919 .... 


Less Drag Ovens 
Strike expense 
Provident Fund 


Us. 

. 2,00,000 
. 6,82,466 
. 1,00.000 


137,60,161 

2,38,754 

7,18,914 

147,07,819 


Rs. 


192,90,516 

30,31,014 

162,69,602 


8,82,456 


163,77,046 
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This amount practically tallies with that arrived at on the basis of Cost 
Sheet. 

STATEMENT (b), 

Sale, proceeds of Pig Iron and Bye-products for 1921-22 and average price 

per ton. 

Average price 
per ton. 

Pig Iron . . . Tons 96,159-8 Rs. 96,95,629 Rs. 100.829 

Coal Tar . . . Tons 3,087-10 Rs. 1,68,045 Rs. 54.427 

Sulphate of Ammonia . Tons 2,374-3 Rs. 3,84,589 Rs. 161.990 

Scrap .... Tons 1,807-15 Rs. 1,27,289 Rs. 70.413 


Rs. 103,75,552 

Subsequent letter No. (3). 

No. G. 1275, dated 5th November 1923. 

From— Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., 

To — ^The Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 396, dated 
the 10th October 1923, st.ating that it has been represented to the Tariff 
Board that the policy adopted by this Company of planning the Greater 
Extensions during the war and carrying out the construction during the 
period immediately after the war was shortsighted and has led to a great 
and unnecessary increase in the capital expenditure. 

2. If the policy of embarking on these Extensions was shortsighted, we 
think we can satisfy the Tariff Board that that shortsightedness was shared 
both by the Government of India and by the Imperial Government. We do 
not, however, ourselves consider that the policy was shortsighted, nor do wo 
consider that the total cost of the plant, when completed, will be in any way 
extravagant, having due regard to the increase in prices which has followed 
on the war. Taking tiie weighted output of our saleable products for which 
calculation we reckon two tons of pig iron as equivalent to one ton of steel, 
the total saleable tonnage will be about 441,070 tons. The total block capital 
and working capital employed in 1915-16 was Rs. 3,69,00,000 or Rs. 313 per 
ton of saleable product. The total block capital and working capital, when 
the Extensions are completed, will be Rs. 21 crores for block capital and Rs. 5 
crores for working capital, or Rs. 26 crores altogether. Deducting Rs. 4-88 
crores for reserve and depreciation, the total figure is Rs. 21*12 crores or 
Rs. 479 per ton of saleable products. A statement is attached showing this 
(Statement A). The comparison is as 100 to 153 per ton of saleable product, 
and this percentage is considerably under the present index figure showing 
the increase in prices for machinery and electrical equipment of this nature 
which we believe to be 160. 

3. We attach to this letter a full statement, Statement B, of the circum- 
stances in which the scheme of the Greater Extensions was worked out and 
finally put through together with copies and extracts from the relevant 
documents. We summarise this briefly. It will be seen that between the 
years 1915 and 1917 the Steel Company repeatedly placed this scheme for 
extension before the Government of India and the Military Authorities in 
England and that owing to their advice and suggestion certain changes were 
made in the proposed scheme. During this period Government encouraged 
the scheme though it did not actually assist it. Under the pressure of War 
conditions, however, their attitude was changed and in 1917 representatives 
of the Company were specially summoned to Delhi to discuss the method 
of increasing the supplies of steel available for Military requirements. We- 
may refer to the record of the discussion, Marked C, between Mr. Tutwiler, 
the Military Department, Commerce and Industry Department, and thfr 



Railway Board, when we were asked what was the quickest method by which 
we could increase our steel production and were offered all possible assistance 
in doing this. Subscriptions to the capital necessary were invited in Decem- 
ber 1918. Under the regulations then existing, this could not have been 
•done without the consent, Marked £, of Government and Government would 
not have agreed to the raising of the capital if they had not considered this 
M matter of national importance. The application, marked D, was made at 
the crisis of the war and the main ground on which permission was asked 
for was the expected increase in the demand for steel ^from Government. 
That the extensions were regarded as an urgent war measure and of national 
purpose would be proved by the cables, Cables F, passed between the British 
•Government and the Foreign Office in June 1917, in which the British 
Government asked '•the assistance of the United States Government in for- 
warding the plant, the employment of which they stated meant much needed 
increase in steel production for national purposes. We'^may further refer 
to the President of the Munition Board’s interview with the Steel Company 
in September 1917. ,.As a result of this the Company undertook to do all 
in their power to expedite the construction of the Steel Plate Mill, Duplex 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace and all connected subsidiary work. Govern- 
ment on their part, without agreeing to give any direct financial assistance, 
undertook to give facilities in obtaining and importing machinery and the 
necessary skilled labour, to guarantee a market for 10,000 tons of plates per 
annum and to make available for the Steel Works as much steel and wrought 
iron scrap as could be secured in order to increase the output of steel for 
war requirements. Finally, in August 1918 the Government of India (Indian 
Munitions Board) requested the English Government to release the material 
for the plant which wa.s held up in America as an urgent war measure. 
Cable 0. 

4. We trust that this will satisfy the Tariff Board that the scheme of 
Extensions as outlined by the Steel Company was regarded as a matter of 
national importance and of great w^ar urgency not only by the Government 
of India but also by the Imperial Government and that but for their direct 
assistance by the grant of priority and permission for the raising of the fresh 
capital, the scheme could not have been carried through and orders for 
machinery could not have been placed by the Steel Company. 

STATEMENT (a). 

statement shoiving Bloch, Working Capital, Funds for the years 1915-16 and 
after Greater Extensions (1925-26). 




1915-1916. 

Cost per 
ton of 
weighted 
output. 

After Greater 
Extensions. 
1925-1926 

Cost per 
ton of 
weighted 
. output. 



1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Block 

. 

2,73,43,764 

232 

21,00,00,000 

476 

Working Capital 

. 

1,26,67,822 

107 

5,00,00,000 

113 


Total 

3,99,01,586 

339 

26,00,00,000 

589 

Zess Funds 

. 

29,97,753 

26 

4,88,08,000 

no 


Total 

3,69,03,833 

313 

21,11,92,000 

470 

Weighted output 

. . Tons 

117,685 

•• 

441,070 

•* 
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STATEMENT {h). 

27th October 1923. 

THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Gbeatee Extensions. 

In February 1915, Mr. Perin first suggested increasing the capacity of the 
existing furnace by the addition of blowing power. Later in the same year 
he suggested having additional Open Hearth or Duplex tilting and a third 
Blast Furnace for pig required in the additional steel furnaces. He was 
sanguine about the raw materials, taking into consideration the new deposits 
applied for by the Company, and the water supply, but recommended buying 
substantial interests in some large collieries if an additional Blast Furnace 
was put up. Lengthy correspondence ensued on this subject and in October 
1915 Mr. Padshali (London) wont over to America to consider, among others, 
the question of finance. Mr. Padshah considered the trouble was the finding 
of capital expenditure and working capital. 

2. In July 1915, Sir William Clark, Member, Government of India, Com- 
merce and Industry Department, wlio was on a visit to Bombay, wrote to 
Mr. Padshah expressing his desire to see him with a- view to discussing the 
question of the supply of munitions. Mr. A. J. Bilimoria saw Sir ^Viliiam 
Clark on the 2nd July. The object of Sir William’s enquiry was to find 
out if Government needed Iron Company’s help, could they purchase from 
the Works iron and steel required for the manufacture of munitions. Sir 
William made special enquiries relating to the Company's Coke Ovens and 
whether they would produce benzol as a bye-product. He was informed that 
the Bye-Products Coke Ovens were then under construction and had not 
been completed. 

3. Mr. Padshali was in New York in 1915. In November 1916 he advised 
that Mr. Perin had given a comprehensive scheme, including Sheet and 
Plate Mills, Wagon Factory, Steel Sleeper, Benzol Plant, increased steel 
capacity by converting stationary furnaces under contemplation to Duplex 
furnaces. Pig casting machines, etc. 

4. On 11th November 1915 the Iron Company’s Board discussed the 
question of Benzol, Pig casting machine, additional steel furnaces, Sheet and 
Plate Mills, Wagon Factory, Steel Sleeper Plant, and increase of pig iron 
capacity. At the next Board meetings on the 17th and 25th November and 
2n(l December the subject was furtlier discussed. It was decided not to take 
over the Benzol Plant offered to us and further enquiries as to the available 
pig iron for sale in the country w'ere to be made. The subject was again 
discussed at the next • Board meeting on tlie 9th December, when certain 
additional sums were sanctioned for converting the two Open Hearth furnaces 
into one Tilting Furnace and duplexing the existing Open Hearth furnaces 
to ensure an output of 18,000 tons. 

5. On the 30th November 1915, Mr. Padshah and Mr. Treble had an inter- 
view with Mr. Austin Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India. The 
object of the interview' wms to explain personally the proposition contained 
in the Memorandum submitted to the Secretary of State through Sir Lionel 
Abrahams, to extend tlie production of the Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
such a way as to meet the requirements of the British Empire East of the 
Suez in the matter of armaments. The resources of the Steel Company 
would he developed as to give 3,000 tons of shell steel a day and to roll the 
steel into shell bars. It w'as pointed out that in making the proposition, 
it was not intended to secure for either the Company or for the Firm of the 
Agents any extraordinary profit but that in view of the fact that extensions 
had been sanctioned by the Board which would bring up the daily capacity 
of the Works from 350 tons to anything between 600 and 800 tons, it waa 
considered expedient to offer the services of the Company for the establish- 
ment of a permanent armament reserve for the British Empire East of the- 
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■Suez. If such a plan recommended itself to the Britisn Uovernment, arrange 
jnent could be made, while extending the Plant, as sanctioned by the Board 
to increase that extension up to a maximum of 3,000 tons per day 
Mr. Chamberlain discussed the question from the point of view of the possible 
requirements of armaments and the method of tinanc‘e of establishing wha1 
would amount to practically an Arsenal in India. As to the question oi 
finance, Mr. Chamberlain was of opinion that it would be a great departure 
for Government to guarantee the interest on an industrial concern. The 
guarantee of Railway interest for economical purposes^ was one thing and 
the guarantee of interest on an industrial concern for warlike purposes was 
another. So far as the argument that the Government had advanced the 
manufacturers of munitions capital sums of money was concerned, that 
argument, had gi^at merits if such advances would produce munitions for 
use in the present war, but to apply the argument for further wars was a 
matter which called for most serious consideration. Wtiile not condemning 
the proposition in its entirety and while declining to further the proposition 
in any way officially, he thought that conversation might be pursued with 
the Government of India, who in their judgment might forward the scheme 
for consideration tlirough the proper channels to the proper quarters. 

6. In January 1916, while at Sakchi, the Board discussed the whole 
scheme of Extensions. The decision to construct two additional stationary 
steel furnaces of the same type as the existing one hut of 60-ton capacity, 
was to proceed without delay. 

7. Regarding the fuller scheme of extensions the Board wanted an ex- 
haustive report and thought it would he better to have such extensions as a 
separate second Unit of the Works. 

8. All tlirough 1916 on several occasions the Board discussed the question. 
Mr. It. D. Tata in a memorandum, dated tllti Ord April 1916, explained why 
after a closer study ho had changed his views and whole-heartedly sui)ported 
the scheme of Greater Extensions. Japan was seriously setting to work to 
increase its iron and steel production ; the area of Japan was less than y.,th 
of British India; the population of Japan was about Jth of British India 
and yet tlie production of steel was 300,000 tons per annum or twice that 
of the Iron Company. The Japane.se Goveriinient jiroposed to extend it to 
600.000 tons and in addition there wt‘re other private Works. All this 
shows how carefully and thoroughly the proposals were investigated. The 
results expected may not have been obtained but there was nothing short- 
sighted or rash about the way in which the decision was arrived at. 

9. In May 1916, Mr. Perin suhinitted his full report and estimates on 
the scheme of Greater Extensions. The .scheme was to increase the tonnage 
from 16 per cent, to approximately 30 per cent, of India’s steel consumption 
and to so diversify the product as to cuter several branches of the market 
in which there was a constant demand hut wln'ch the Company Jiad been 
unable, through lack of plant, to supply, fhe greatly stimulated output 
per man of the countries which are Iron Company’s competitors necessitated 
the bringing up of the Plant to a greater economy of operation and generally 
increased efficiency. When the war wa.s over, severe competition would arise 
from a number of quarters. 

Mr. Perin recommended the securing of necessary machine tools to 
carry out all the structural work at Sakchi and to build and machine all 
castings both steel and iron required for the different mills. The.se tools 
would form a part of the plant when construction work was finished and 
Would enable the Company to enter the market for finished iron and steel 
castings of practically the largest dimensions which the Orient was likely to 
require for some time. Each step, Mr. Perin recommended, had been studied 
with a view to make the plant more self-contained and at the same time 
to enable the Company to perform a public service in ultimately giving India 
cheaper iron and steel than could possibly be obtained from foreign sources. 
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The making of sheets and plates would enable the Company to attract 
to Sakchi other industries which would be consumers of the Company’s 
•products. 

10. Mr. Perin arrived in Bombay on the 26tli of July 1916. The next 
-day the whole scheme was explained by him to the Board including the 
discussions with the Military Authorities regarding their requirements of 
steel. Even if the war were over shortly it would take more than two 
years for normal conditions to return. 

, 11. Early in September 1916 the whole scheme was placed before the 

Government of India, Commerce and Industry Department, as well as the 
Railway Board, not with the object to invite any contribution from Gov- 
ernment blit to bespeak their support and encouragement. It was ex- 
plained that the Steel Company must bring down its costs, first by 
economising labour and (msuring automatic accuracies, and secondly by 
reduction of overhead charges necessitated by the engagement of the highest 
skilled labour. Increase in the scale of production would bring about the 
desired reduction of costsfthrough both these factors. The Steel Company 
will increase production and diversify its products — it will make sheets and 
plates and wire. If subsidiaries would not come in to take up the increased 
product, the Steel Company wouhl have to itself go into the manufacture of 
more finished goods. Sir Robert Gillan, Chairman of the Railway Board, 
went out of liis way to expre.ss his pleasure at the enlightened policy of the 
Steel Company sharing its responsibilities for production with all newcomers 
(Associated Companies) and expressed his determination to help to the best 
of his power the Steel Company which he recognised was doing very great 
work for India. Tlie attitude of Government towards the Sloe] Company 
at tliat time is well shown by the following extract from Mr. Padshah’s 
record of the interview: — 

“ Mr. Anderson said that the present position of the settlement of 
prices as between the Railway Board and the SUiol Company was 
not satisfactory, lie himself came in for criticism for trying to 
sf[ueeze the Steel Company. I took the liberty of assuring him 
that the Steel Company are quite content with the prices which 
the Railway Boanl pay. ^ It is true that within the two years 
the Railway Boanl lias saved the British and Indian Governments 
about Rs. 100 lakhs as against what the two Governments would 
have liad to pay if the Steel Company had not been in existence, 
supposing that without the Steel Company they would have 
obtained the 100,000 tons of steel which Government are going to 
get from the Steel Company before the war is through. 
Mr. Anderson acknowledged this. lie said that the Railway 
Board are going to make a special mention of it in their report 
to the Secretary of vState; hut he wishes a counter acknowledg- 
ment from the Steel Company that this reduction of its profits is 
just in view of the services rendered by Government in fostering 
the Steel Company. I at once explained that there had been 
not the least discontent either in the Steel Company’s Directors 
or the shareholders. They recognize the reduction of profits and 
they recognize the duty of the Steel Company to show by a 
spontaneous submission to this reduction their high sense of Gov- 
ernment help in bringing the Steel Company into existence. The 
Steel Company is more than content with the reduction, if the 
reduction be acknowledged, and kept on record by the Railway 
Board. When lean times come, this acknowledgment would be 
a help to the Steel Company.” 

12. On the 27th September 1916 a scheme, as a result of enquiries all over 
India of the requirements of the country modifying or enlarging Mr. Perin’s 
report of May 1916, was laid before the Board and as a result of the discus- 
«on the Board sanctioned the fourth Blast Furnace. This brought up the 
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cost of the Extensions to Rs. 480 lakhs plus Rs. 260 lakhs for working; 
expenses. i * 

13. In October 1916 there was D. 0. correspondence with Mr. Low of the 
Commerce and Industry Department of the Government of India regarding 
Mr. Perin seeing the India Office officials on his return to London. Mr. 
Perin met the officials in London and explained the scheme. He advised 

that the suggestions the British Government had made in regard to the 
materials to be made have caused a change in the design of our Sheets 
Bar, Billet and Sleeper Plate Mill from four 2P Mill to 4ix 24*^. This change 
necessitated two independent drives instead of one large motor. The sum 
total of expenditure is much greater but the efficiency in the case of 
Gov^ernment requirements is greater.” 

14. In November 1916 a Circular was issued to the shareholders of the 
Iron Company recommending the increase of capital *^for the extensions.- 
The scheme was passed on the 12th of December 1916 and confirmed on the 
1st January 1917. 

15. On the 13th of January 1917 the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Commerce and Industry, Delhi, telegraphed to Tata 
Sons as follows; — 

Government wish to consult Padshah or responsible representative of 
firm regarding increased output of steel and measures possible 
for rendering larger supply immediately available for military 
requirements. Could he arrange to visit Delhi some day next 
week? ” 

In response to this invitation Mr. Padshah and Mr. Tutwiler proceeded to 
Delhi and discussed the matter with the Government of India. The officials of 
Government encouraged and gave the fullest support to the extensions. A 
record of the discussions is attached herewith.* 

16. By April 1917 orders had been placed for Coke Ovens Blast Furnace, 
a large amount of machine tools, boiler plant, crane equipment and Turbo 
Blowers. 

17. In May 1917 Mr. Perin proposed going over to London to consult 
Mr. Padshah and secure through him a request from the Imperial Govern- 
ment that the United States of Americav Government should give preference 
to Iron 4iloaipany’s orders for steel plates amounting to 3,900 tons. He had 
made a case at Washington before the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Shipping Board which required the support of the British Government. 

18. Between May and June of 1917 there was again D. 0. correspondence 
with Sir Thomas Holland about the assurance of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government as to the adequacy of the water supply and Sir Thomas 
Holland intimated that Government had offered to help forward the zinc 
smelting project and had telegraphed terms to the Secretary of State. 

19. In June 1917 the Foreign Office sent the following cable marked F to 
the United- States Government: — 

” Tata Steel Works India Extension materials amounting to 15,000 tons 
will he offered in approximately equal amounts during course of 
next 12 months. British Government request your assistance for- 
warding this material, employment of which means much ^lecded 
increased ste§l production national purposed 

The Foreign Office further instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Washington to ask the United States Government to facilitate the shipment 
to India of material and machinery for the Greater Extensions. Had the 
war continued and had our plant been given up to its final completion the 
priority which Government then pressed both upon us and upon the manu- 
facturers, much of the expenses would have been saved. This was impossible 
because with th» conclusion of the war, control was removed and our- 


Marked C. 
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pisni; WM delayed and the expenditure on it increased owing to the high 
prices that resulted from the boom following the war. 

20. On the 13th of June 1917 Mr. Perin had an interview in Loiyion with 
the Members of the Ministry of Munitions and obtained their assurance or 
support to obtain priority for shipment and other privileges in connection 
with materials being purchased in America. They also promised assistance 
in the matter of the delivery of machine tools ordered in England. 

21. On the 16th August 1917 Iron Company’s Board gave sanction for 
the foundations of the Merchant Mill, the Sheet Mill and the Plate Mill. 

• 22. In September 1917 when Sir Thomas Holland, Director of the Indian 
Munitions Board, was in Bombay, he discussed the subject of the supply 
of steel by the Iron Company to the Government with the Agents and was 
present at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Iron Company on the 
13th September 1917. Sir Thomas pointed out that the entire output of 
steel at Jamshedpur was required by Government for rails and accessories 
for military and strategic purposes and no part of the steel output could be 
diverted to the proposed Plate Mill to be rolled into Plates, which would have 
the effect of reducing the output of rails and the accessories. Sir Thomas 
therefore pointed out that unless side by side with the installation of a 
Plate Mill, an Open Hearth Furnace was also installed to provide steel for 
the Plate Mill, it would be of no advantage to Government. The Directors 
thereupon expressed their readiness to instal the Duplex Open Hearth 
tilting furnace also as an urgent war measure. In that case Government 
and the Steel Company should share half and half such extra costs over 
the estimates of May 1916 which may be incurred on account of obtaining 
the material during war time. Sir Thomas Holland desired the proposal 
to be officially submitted to Government (letter marked H). This was done by 
letter No. G.-2102 of the 14th September 1917. Please see cables of 6th and 
10th S' 0 ])tember 1917 from Tata Limited, London (Cables marked I). 

Ultimately it was arranged that the Company should put up the Plate 
Mill without any contribution from Government — the Government to 
facilitate obtaining and importing machinery and men and guaranteeing 
taking 10,000 tons plates at Calcutta price c.i.f. for a period of 10 years. 
The Munitions Board had also agreed to recommend Government issuing 
urgent war measure priority for all plant and material from England or 
America for the full extensions. On these assurances, the Engineers were 
authorised to place orders immediately. This arrangement w»ft-(«iiifirmed 
by the Government of India, letter No. G.-3 (marked J) of the 11th January 
1918 (copy attached). 

23. At a Board meeting on the 7th November 1917 Mr. Perin proposed 
to convert the pot sleeper foundry into a general foundry, where all castings 
including steel castings, could bo made. 

24. Great difficulties were experienced with the shipments of material — 
first, by the loss of steamers through enemy action and secondly, by the 
commandeering of tools in England and even in Canada for gun turning 
and other munition work. Altogether 19 shipments, valuing about 10 lakhs 
of rupees were lost, through enemy action. The loss was a severe set-back, 
as they included machine tools, electric material, generators, locomotives, 
silica and magnesite bricks. At times an engine and generator were ready 
but the plant useless as the transformer had been commandeered or lost by 
enemy action. 

26. JBatelle Furnace.— In spite of these delays the Batelle Furnace was 
purchased complete in America, dismantled and shipped on th6 2l8t of 
January 1918 and erected at Jamshedpur and commenced production on 
the 27th August 1919. 

26. In February 1918 the Government of India made a special effort and 
released the 6000 K. W. Turbo Generator [see copy of letter No. 0.-8 
(marked K) of 18th February 1918 attached], 

Woh. I, J" 
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Some idea may be bad of the efforts made to secure freight from a 
persual of Mr. S. M. Marshall’s letter (marked L) of the 18th May 1918 to 
Mr. Perin (copy attached). 

tf 

Letter dated 21st August 1918 from Sir Thomas Holland to Sir Thomas 
Holderness, Under Secretary to the Secretary of State (marked M, copy 
att^hed)^ shows clearly that the proposed extensions were “ regarded without 
hesitation as war measures ” specially the Plate Mill. Abo telegram 
No. G.-3 of the 21st August 1918 from His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India recommending the grant of priority for 
shipments. 

In September 1918 the Indian Munitions Board (P. 2561-60 of 7th 
September 1918) communicated the following information: — 

“ United States Priority Committee have granted same priority rating 
for Tata Iron Company Plate Mill requireipents as allowed to 
Steel Companies in United States working on United States 
Government contracts. Marshall, New York, is ascertaining from 
Manufacturers if this rating will enable him to give desired 
deliveries. If satisfactory deliveries not obtained, United States 
Committee will be requested to grant increased rating. Attention 
American War Industries Board drawn to fact that output will 
be taken by Government of India for urgent war work.” 

27. In October 1918 was placed before the shareholders the scheme for 
further finance by the issuing of 7 crores of capital when the arrangements 
with the Subsidiary Companies, the increase in estimates owing to war 
condition, the output practically taken up by the Government and Railways, 
etc., were all explained. 

28. In November 1918 the Armistice was signed and the war was practi- 
cally over. It was however not possible to cancel any of the orders placed 
for plant and machinery. Owing however to the dislocation of business 
in all places, none of the manufacturers kept to the deliveries that had been 
quoted. All Government control over shipping was withdrawn and the prio- 
rities that had been pibmued by Government were not maintained. Thus 
the completion of the Greater Extensions, which otherwise might have 
finished in 1^, will be completed by 1924. 


STATEMENT (c). 

Delhi, 3 p.m., dated 19th January 1917. 

Notet by Mr. Tutwiler of Meeting held in General Bingley^t Office, 


Pbbbbnt : 


General Bingley. 
General Stewart. 
Colonel Renny. 

Sir George Barnes. 
Mr. Howard. 

Sir Robert Gillan. 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. T. W, Tutwiler. 


j Military Department. 

Commerce and Industry Department. 

j Railway Board. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld. 


General Bingley asked what was the thing that could be done quickest 
to increase our steel production. I told him to get us a supply of 60,000 
silica brick monthly that would allow us to finish the construction of the 
two steel furnaces that were under construction and increase our steel 
output 50 per cent. After asking our present sources of supply and being 
informed that they were Japan and England, it was decided to see if 
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pressure could not be brought especially on Japan and bring in a boat 

load of about 1,000,000. I told them Mitsui’s were the people we bought 

our bricks through. It was also decided to put pressure on Birds at once 
to push their output. I told them Birds were pushing on but so far had 
not been able to give us very much on account of machinery break downs, 
but had promised a lakh in January which I very much doubted Iheir 
supplying. I also said that we should not count too much on them as the 
brick were still in an experimental stage and they should insist on 60,000 
monthly either from Japan or England. They asked about our future 

extensions and I told them they could not be completed under three years 

and that only with Government’s aid in expediting despatches of the 
necessary machinery and other materials. General Stewart spoke of their 
wants regarding Hematite Pig; for acid steel I told him he could not 
expect it to be made in India, for although the ore was available, the coke 
was too high in Phosphorus. He told Colonel Renny to build a 20-ton 
Basic. Open Hearth Furnace at once and wanted to know if he could 
depend on us for Basic Pig and Magnesite. I told him yes. He then 
asked if he built this furnace if we would spare him a man to help them 
get going. I told him we would, and upon being asked whether we would 
let his men visit our plant, 1 told him we would, as I had received a letter 
from Sir D. J. Tata asking me to entertain and show their representative 
our plant. He was very cordial and said he was going to pay us a visit 
himself the first opportunity he had. 

Sir George Barnes asked several questions regarding our bricks and 
suggested wiring Ironside to put pressure on Gould to speed up. He also 
acquiesced in the Japan arrangement. 

General Bingley said that he had called the meeting as the#Commander- 
in-Chief wanted to know what we could do. Before the arrival of the 
gentlemen who had been asked to attend tlie meeting, Mr. Howard and 
myself had a short talk with General Bingley when I told General Bingley 
of my conversation with Sir Robert Gillan and Mr. Anderson regarding 
coal stating they had assured me that we would be taken care of. After 
the meeting broke up I told Mr. Anderson what I had told General Bingley 
and he said that, although he could not exactly promise he thought I could 
rest easy. I also think we can, for in the conversation this morning with 
Mr, Anderson and Sir Robert Gillan they talked of commandeering our 
requirements, saying how important we were, and that we must be kept 
going. Mr. Anderson said I was to telegraph them if we had any more 
trouble about coal. 

General Bingley asked if we were getting our supplies and machinery 
for the extensions in America, saying he had heard so. I told him we were 
getting them anywhere we could, that England itself was buying American 
machinery and that it was a question of getting it where we could get it the 
quickest. General Stewart said we were 


STATEMENT (d). 

Copy of letter No. G.-1906, dated the 18th /19th September 1918, from 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., to the 
Secretary, Government of India, Finance Department, Simla. 


Sir, 

As Agents of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, we have the 
honour to apply for a license under Clause 3, Sub-clause (1) of the Indian 
Companies Restriction Act, XII of 1918, to enable the Company to increase 
'^e capital of the Company by the issue of 700,000 Cumulative Preference 
shares of the nominal value of Rs. 100 each, aggregating Rs. 7 crores and 
>earing interest at the rate of 7| per cent, per annum. 

p2 
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11. The original share capital of the Company was Bs. 2)31^75,000 
divided into 2C^)000 Ordinary Shares of the nominal value of Bs. 75 each, 
60,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of the nominal value of 
Rs. 150 each, and 22,500 Deferred Shares of the nominal value of Bs. 30 
each. 

11. By the special resolution passed on the 12th December 1916 aid 
confirmed on the 11th January 1917 the original share capital of the Company 
was increased by Rs. 1,20,37,500 by the issue of 150,000 New Ordinary 
Shares at the rate of Bs. 75 per share and 28,250 New Deferred Shares at 
the rate of Bs. 400 per share (of which Bs. 30 was on account of the par 
value of the share and Rs. 370 on account of the premium of such shaie). 
These new shares were issued to the holders of the shares of the original 
capital in certain proportions and all the new Ordinary and Deferred shares 
were taken up by the shareholders in the original^ capital who paid on 
application and allotment on these new shares at the rate of Bs. 15 per eaeh 
whole new Ordinary and Bs. 120 per each whole New Deferred vShares. • 

IV. The above increase of capital and the abovementioned payments on 
account of application and allotment were made before the passing of Act 
XII of 1018. Accordingly, when the Company required to make further 
calls on the abovementioned New Ordinary and Deferred Shares they applied 
to the Government for license as provided by the said Act, and Government 
were pleased to grant the license to the Company to make, during the 
currency of the said Act, the following Calls: — 

(1) On 160,000 New Ordinary Shares of the Company : 

(a) A call of Rs. 15 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1918; 

(b) A call of Rs. 15 per share to be payable not earlier than 16th 

February 1919; 

(c) A call of Rs. 15 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1919. 

(2) On 26,250 New Deferred Shares of the Company: 

(а) A call of Rs. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 16th August 

1918; 

(б) A call of Rs. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th 

February 1919; 

(c) A call of Rs. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1919. 

It will be observed that we do not ask for any license for the last call 
of Rs. 16 per share in respect of each new Ordinary Share and the last call 
of Rs. 70 per share in respect of each new Deferred Share. 

The abovementioned increase of capital was required for extending the 
Works of the Company. 

V. The Works of the Company are at present solely employed on Govern- 
ment orders especially in making rails for Government for use in Meso- 
potamia, Egypt and France. The whole output of the Company is thus 
taken up by Government at prices fixed by them. But it is believed 
that the demand of Government will be much greater than the Works of 
the C'Ompany as they at present stand, with the Extensions contemplated 
by the abovementioned increase of the capital, will be able to produce. 
The Company has been given to understand that Government would require 
further rails for 6,000 miles over and above their present requirements and 
a large quantity of munition shells. 

VI. The Company has in view of the difficulties of importing during 
and after the War, the requirements of the country in respect of steel 
commodities, arranged with a number of English and Indian firms aad 
Companies to establish Subsidiaries Industries at Sakchi for the manufacture 



of such commodities, the steel required for these industries being supplied 
by the Company. Arrangements have already been made with the follOMring 
firms and Companies fo» the establishment of the following industries : — 

1. The Enamelled Iron Ware, Ltd. (Messrs. Kilburn & Co.). 

,2. The Burma Oil Company, Tin Plate. , 

3. The Burma Zinc Company, Sulphuric Acid and Zinc, 

4. Messrs. Low <fc Co., Jute Mill Machinery. 

5. Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Tube Mill. 

6. The Eastern Chemical Company, Chemicals. 

• 7. Messrs. McLeod & Co., Tea Machinery and Agricultural Implements. 

8. Messrs. Jessop & Co., Structural Work. 

In addition to the above, we are in treaty with the following people, 
negotiations not yet having reached the stage of a draft definite contract : — 

1. Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., General Engineering. 

2. Messrs. The British Thomson Houston, Electrical Machinery. 

3. Messrs. Martin & Co., Manufacture of Wagons. 

4. Messrs. Lang & Co., Machine Tool Company. 

6. Messrs. J. F. Low <fe Co., Co-operative Foundry. 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas and others. Galvanised buckets, 

etc. 

7. Messrs. Walchand Capadia & Co., Steel Shelving. 

In order to enable the Company to locate these subsidiaries at Sakchi and 
for other purposes of the Company Government has been pleased to acquire 
for the Company llj square miles of land at vSakchi. 

VII. At the time when the abovementioned increase of nominal capital 
to the extent of Rs. 1,20,37,500 was sanctioned by the vShareholders, having 
regard to the then demands of Government, the high price of mianufacturing 
plant and machinery in England and America, the impossibility of obtaining 
such plant and machinery without the intervention of Government and the 
high price of freight, the Extensions were confined to the narrowest limit 
and a large number of plant and machinery, for which estimates were 
prepared, were omitted. 

VIII. The position now is this; Government demands will be greater 
than before and more steel will have to be provided for the subsidiaries 
requiring larger output than before, the Company is advised that it will be 
necessary to place orders for the items of plant and machinery which were 
omitted as aforesaid. For the purpose of producing more steel it is also 
necessary to purchase Collieries and other raw material properties. Fur- 
ther, the estimates have on account of War conditions, largely exceeded. 
The Company has also, with the object of encouraging subsidiary industritt 
to be located at Sakchi, agreed to subscribe towards their capital. 

IX. As the plant and machinery could not be obtained from America and 
England without the intervention of Government a list of all the orders for 
such plant^and machinery was placed before the Government who have been 
pleased to obtain from the Secretary of State for India in Council priority 
certificates for the same as War measures. 

X. For all the above purposes the Company finds it necessary to raise 
a further capital of Rs. 7 crores by the issue of 700,000 Cumulative Pre- 
ference Shares of the nominal value of Rs. 100 each bearing interest at t^e 
rate of 7i per cent, per annum. The whole of this capital ivill be devoted 
to the Extensions of the Works of the Company, as indicated above. The 
Extensions of the Works of the Company will include all the works necessary 
for the welfare of labour such as Schools, Hospital, Agricultural FarmSy 
Hairy Farms, Co-operative Societies, Libraries, Gymkhanas, Technical School! 
and all other institutions solely devoted for the benefit of labour. 
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XI. The Company has been advised that before an application is made 
to the Shareholders for their sanction for the increase of this capital it is 
necessary that an application be made to Government for license under the 
above Act to enable the Company to take steps for Isuch increase. 

XII. Under the circumstances, we have the honour to apply for license 
under Clause 3, Sub-claif8e (1) of the Indian Companies Restriction Act of 
1918, to enable the Company to increase the capital of the Company by the 
issue of 700,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of the nominal value of 
Rs. 100 each aggregating to Rs. 7 crores and bearing interest at the rate of 
7J per cent, per annum. It is not intended to call up the whole capital of 
Rs. 7 crores at once. A sum of Rs. 10 per share is to* be made payable 
now and no further calls are to be made till April 1920 when calls 'of 
Rs. 16 per share will be made at intervals of not less than four months. 

A copy of this letter is forwarded to the Accountant General, Bombay.. 

We have the honour to be,, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 

For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron <fe Steel Co., Ltd., 

Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 

R. D. Tata, 

. Director, 


No. G.-1910/18. 


Bombe^, 19th /20th September 1923. 


Copy forwarded to the Accountant General, Bombay, for information. 


For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 
R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


No. G.-1911/13. 


Bombay, 19th /20th September 1918^ 


Copy forwarded to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta, for information. 


For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 
R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


STATEMENT (s). 

TAeenne. under the Indian Companies Bestriction Act, 1918 (XII of 1918). 

In punuance of the Indian Companies Restriction Act, 1918, the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to permit the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, further to increase the authorised and paid-up capital of the Com- 
pany, during the currency of the said Act, by a sum not exceeding seven 
erores of rupees by the creation and issue of 700,000 new 7i per cent^ 
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Cumulative Preference shares of the nominal value of Rs. 100 each, on the 
following conditions, namely: — 

(1) That the total sum made payable on application and allotment of 

the new shares shall not exceed Rs. 10 per share. 

(2) That no further call shall be made on the new shares until April 

1920, and that calls thereafter shall not exceed Rs. 15 per share, 
with an interval of not less than four months between successive 
calls. 

(3) That any portion of the funds thus raised which cannot at once be 

applied to the purposes of the said Company shall in the meantime 
, be invested in Government securities. 

M. M. GUBBAY, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India^ 
Finance Department. 

Simla, the 21st October 1918. 


^ accept the above conditions and in consideration of the issue of the 
license referred to, ^ undertake to see that they are duly observed. 

For and on benalf of 
The Tata Iron & Stee^ Co., Ltd., 

Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 

R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


STATEMENT (/). 

Tata Limited, London. 4th June 1917. 

Dbab Sib William, 

With reference to our conversation on Friday, Mr. Perin suggests that 
something after the manner of the following should be sent in a cable by the 
Foreign Office : — 

Tata Steel Works India Extension material amounting to 15,000 tons 
will be offered in approximately equal amounts during course of 
next 12 months. British Government request your assistance for- 
warding this material employment of which means much needed 
increase steel production national purposes.” 

Thanking you for all you have done in this 'matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Tbeble. 

Sir William Bull, M.P. 


STATEMENT (g). 

Word Code. (Copy) Confidentia*. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Indun Munitions Boabd. 

Gsnbbal. 

Telegram No. G.>3, dated Simla, the 21st August 1918. 

From— Viceroy (Indian Munitions Board), Simla, 

To — Secretary of State for India, London. 

G.-3. Please refer correspondence ending your telegram, dated 5th April, 
Tatas’ Plate Rolling Mill. Tatas state no possibility obtaining further 
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United States of America priorities without Government support. We now 
strongly recommend reconsideration of policy end grant of facilities for 
obtaining plant immediately on following grounds. Whole extension neces- 
sary for Indian Steel supply including plates. In consequence of arrange- 
ments explained in our telegram, dated 13th December 1917, G.-d, Tataa 
have already expended Es. 36 lakhs in preparation for extensions which 
preparations now lying unproductive and have committed themselves by 
rupees one hundred lakhs in America besides preparatory expenditure here. 
Some material already arrived, some en route, remainder in forward state 
of manufacture. In consequence of preparations production of plates will 
be secured here as early as elsewhere. Supply of plates essential as Iqcal 
itocks nearly depleted and importation results in losses at sea and extra 
demands at home. In consequence of war urgency Tatas have contracted to 
pay high rates for plant which would not be justified except to get imme- 
diate deliver^. Independent new source of cheap r^^w material commend 
scheme as important Imperial asset beyond advantages already considered. 
Plant still required is enumerated in our telegram, dated 21st August G.-3. 
We suggest you recommend American Government to release material as 
urgent war measure. 

R. L. MASON, 
for Secretary, 
Indian Munitions Board, 


• No. G.-3. 

Copy forwarded to C. P. Perin, Esq., Cecil Hotel, Simla, for information. 

By Order, 

R. L. MASON, 

Controller, 

{Eome Indents and Priority), 
Indian Munitions Board. 


Word Code. 


(Copy) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Indian Munitions Board. 


(General.) 

Telegram No. G.-3, dated Simla^ the 21st August 1918. 

From — Viceroy (Indian Munitions Board), Simla, 

To — Secretary of State for India, London. 

G.-3. Reference our telegram, dated 21st August, Tatas’ Plate Mill, 
following outstanding orders require priority. 

A. -101, A.-102 December 8th, 1916, for minor items not despatched 
already, A.-163, 21st February 1917, A.-164, 14th March 1917, with B. 
Pollock of Youngstown, Ohio. 

A.-512, A.-613, 6th December 1917, with Otis Elevator Company, New 
York. 

ii.-673, March 1918, A.-670 to A.-672, 9th April 1918, with Pittsburgh 
Valve Foundry and Construction Company, Pittsburgh. 

A..690, 8th May 1918, A.-272, 6th July 1917, A.-626, 17th January 1918, 
A.-600, A.-601, 12th December 1917, A..602, 27th May 1918, A.-626, Ifith 
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March 1918, A.-108 to A. -Ill, 17th February 1917, A.-246, 20th June 1917, 
A.-164, 17th July 1917, A.-232, 14th December 1917, A.-466, 24th August 

1917, A.-361, A.-363, A.-364, 28th August 1917, A.-511, 28th September 1917, 
A.-506, 81st December last, A.-518, 27th September 1917, A. -569, 9th April 

1918, and one switchboard with General Electric Company, New York. 

A.-127, March 1917, A.-126, A.-126, March 1918, with Pennsylvania Engi- 
neering Works, Youngstown, Ohio. 

A.-474, 3rd January 1918, A.-477, 4th March 1918, and two charging 
machines with Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

A.-107, 26th May 1917, A.-624, 17th January 1918, with United Engineer- 
ing and Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. 

A. -314, A.-316, 1st August 1917, with Southwark Foundry and Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A.-562, 28th February 1918, with Wilson-Snyder Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

A.-118, A.-119, A.-112, 23rd July 1917, with Wheeler Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A.-505, 3rd December 1917, with B. F. Sturtevant Company, New York. 
A. -377, 3rd October 1917, with Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Six boilers similar to those ordered A. -113, 16th March 1917, with Wickes 
Boiler Company, New York, Perin and Marshall, New York, will communi- 
cate with American Priority Authorities. 

R. L. MASON, 
for Secretary^ 
Indian Munitiom Board, 


No. G.-3. 

Copy forwarded to C. P. Perin, Esq., Cecil Hotel, Simla, for information. 

By Order, 

R. L. MASON, 
Controller^ 

(Home Indents and Priority), 
Indian Munitions Board, 


STATEMENT {h). 

Copy of letter No. G.-2102, dated 14th September 1917, from Tata Sons and 
Company, Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., to Sir Thomas 
Holland, K.C.I.E., F.R.S'., President, Munitions Board, Simla. 

Db4b Sib, 

In accordance with the wish expressed by you at the close of the con- 
versation you had with our Board of Directors yesterday, we have pleasure 
in submitting below the proposals which were made at the time: — 

(1) Be the Plate Mill . — On the basis of Mr. Perin’s printed Report of 
estimates for the Extensions made in May 1916, it was intended to instal 
a Plate Mill 90'^x34" to produce plates from to in thickness; in 
widths up to 84*^ and varying lengths up to 50 ft., both length and width 
being dependent upon the thickness. The capacity of this Mill, if operated 
for 24 hours with three shifts, was estimated to be 250 tons per day, but 
oiir original intention was to work the Mill only 8 hours per day of 24 hours 
with only one shift which means bringing out a crew of only 7 men. Our 
idea in doing this was that we realist that we might have serious trouble 
with the plant and the crew in the beginning and also in making suitable 
steel for Plates; but, if Government requirements cannot be met by workinf 
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one shift only as abore indicated, we see no difficulty in operating the 
plant for 16 hours out of the 24 provided the additional crew is obtainable* 
You will readily understand that we have to have this size of Mill in order 
to make plates of the dimensions specified above. The cost of such a Mill 
was estimated by Mr. perin to be Rs. 14,22,174, made up as follows : — 


Materials to be purchased abroad . 

Ocean freight . ‘ . . , . , 

Bs. 

Iron and steel castings and Railway -n 67,005 
materials to be manufactured at C 40,000 
Sakchi. J 2,63,760 

For materials and labour in India . 


Rs. 

7,81,014 

96,360 


3,60,766 

1,84,045 


14,22,174 


The above estimate was, as already stated, made in May 1916. From 
these details you will see that our original intention was to manufacture a 
part of the Mill at Sakchi. Believing that the Mill might be considered a 
War measure in which case time would be the main factor Mr. Tata, as 
stated to you in Simla, had cabled to our London Office in April 1917, 
enquiring what a complete Plate Mill of the above description, if purchased 
abroad, would cost and the reply we then received was that the total cost 
of the Mill ready for operation at Sakchi would be Rs. 30 lakhs. Prices 
have changed since then, and we are cabling to our representatives asking 
them to give us an idea of the approximate cost of the Mill to-day, and 
we shall inform you by wire as soon as we receive a reply. The proposal 
made by our Board was that our Company would instal the Plate Mill, 
if Government would agree to pay the extra cost over the Rs. 14,22,174 
originally estimated in the Report of May 1916. 

As regards the price of plates, the proposal made to you by our Board 
was that during the period of the War the price to be paid for Plates will 
be the present Government average price for rails minus the cost of con- 
version from ingot to rail plus the cost of conversion from ingot to plate. 

(2) Be the Open Hearth Tilting Furnace , — You intimated to our 
Board- that the installation of the Plate Mill by itself would be of no 
advantage to Government as our entire steel output at present is required 
for meeting Government needs for rails and accessories necessary for military 
and strategic purposes. Unless, therefore, provision was made for increasing 
the output of steel to be rolled into plates on the Plate Mill now proposed, 
a diversion of steel from rails to plates in itself was not desirable from the 
Government’s point of view. You, therefore, suggested that we should in- 
crease our steel capacity also. We informed you that, according to the 
programme of Extensions of May 1916, it was intended to put up a Duplex 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace estimated to cost Rs. 32,61,913. This estimate 
includes vessels, blowers, cranes, and other accessories. It was proposed to 
you that our Company would be prepared to put up the Tilting Fprnace also 
and the necessary equipment for operation as an urgent war measure. As, 
however, the cost of the Tilting Furnace and the necessary equipment, if 
installed immediately, would be higher than originally estimated, the Board 
proposed that our Company and Government should share half and half 
any excess of cost over the Rs. 32,61,913 which would be necessary to instal 
the plant as an urgent war measure. Our reason for thinking that it is 
not unfair to ask Government to share half the extra cost in this connection 
Is that to operate the Tilting Furnace it will be necessary for us to build 
additional Coke Ovens and an additional Blast Furnace, all of which would 
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be done at our own cost and will involve a large expenditure on our part. 
As in the case of the Plate Mill and the Tilting Furnace, extra cost will be^ 
involved on these also, the whole of which will have to be borne by us. 
We have cabled, asking for the present quotation for a Tilting Furnace, 
W have so far not received a reply. As soon as we receive it, we shall 
intimate to you the exact figure at which it is quoted now against the 
Bs. 32,61,913 inserted in the Report of May 1916. 

We now leave it to your good self to place these proposals before Govern- 
ment, as was kindly agreed by you; and in doing so we feel confident that 
they will be considered reasonable and will be accepted by Government. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

TATA SONS A CO., 

Agent s.- 

R. D. TATA. 


STATEMENT (t). 

Copy of cable from Messrs. Tata, Limited, London, dated 5th September 

1917, 


Ironco 
Bombay 
FIFTYSEVEN 
UGGOE MUNYX 
LIAZY UZUMY 
AFOWN BIYRY 
UMYMO 
MUNITIONS 
BOARD 
OWSUKODTIF 
KEJAHAPUFK 
VOYPA KAJDE 


No. 67. 

Referring to your telegram. 
0 74, understand. 

Admiralty cabling, 
to-day. 

Munitions. 

Board. 

regard Plate. 

Mill as. 

War measure. 

TATA. 


Copy of cable, dated the 10th September 1917, received from Messrs, Tates 
Limited, London, on ISth September 1917 re Plate Mill, 

Ironoo. 

Bombay, 

No. 69. Referring to our telegrams 67, 68, informed Admiralty cabled 
following to Indian Munitions Board, 6th September: — 

** Admiralty understand from Tatas that you wish for a ruling of Home^ 
Government as to whether Plate Mill to bo completed in about 
two years can be regarded as War measure. Admiralty ruling is 
in the affirmative and they ask that you will do everything possible^ 
to facilitate completion.” 


TATA. 
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STATEMENT ( 3 ). 

GOVEENMENT OF INDIA. 

Indian Munitions Boabd. 

No. G.-3, dated Delhi, the 11th of January 1918. 

From — The Secretary, Indian Munitions Board, 

To— Messrs. Tata Sons & Company, Agents, tie Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, Bombay. 


Dbab Sirs, 

Deferring to the correspondence ending with your* letter No. G.-2780/17, 
dated the JMnd pecember 1917, I am directed to inform you that a com- 
munication has been received from the Secretary of State for India who has 
intimated his approval of the terms provisionally arranged with you in 
connection with the extensions of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. I am 
directed, therefore, to communicate the formal confirmation by the Govern- 
ment of these terms which, for convenience of reference, are summarised as 
follows : — 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company to do all in their power to expedite 
the construction of the steel plate mill, duplex open hearth tilting furnace, 
and all connected subsidiary works; and in consideration of the Company’s 
doing this without any direct financial assistance the Government under- 
takes — 

(a) to give facilities for obtaining and importing machinery and the 
necessary skilled labour; 

(5) to guarantee a market for 10,000 tons of plates per annum for ten 
years, at Calcutta c.i.f. prices for similar imported plates, pro- 
vided that plates are to be made within two years from the date 
of confirmation of this arrangement namely the date of this 
letter, or alternatively, provided 10,000 tons of plates be delivered 
to Government within three years of this date, and thereafter 
annually ; 

(c) to do all that it can, if necessary by the application of the Defence 
of India rules to make available for use in the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works as much steel and wrought iron scrap as can be secured to 
help to increase the output of steel for war requirements. 

With reference to clause (b) above it is understood that while, on the one 
hand. Government guarantees to take the quantity of plates mentioned, 
the Company, on the other hand, undertakes to supply this quantity in 
priority to other indents. 

2. With regard to the question of assuring priority for the supply of 
plant, the Secretary of State, observing that the bulk of the orders are 
placed in the United States, says that progress is reported to be satisfactory, 
and that the authorities in the United States are being i^ked to give 
facilities for the completion and shipment of plant, so far as is compatible 
with direct and urgent war demands. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. RYAN, 

fifscretory, Indian Mnnitiont Boofil 
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STATEMENT (k). 

(Copy) 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

Indian Munitions Boabd. 

No. G.-3, dated Delhi, the 13th February 1918. 

From — The Secretary, Indian Munitions Board, 

To — Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., Agents, the Tata Iron and Steel ' 
Co., Ltd., Bombay. 


Dear Sirs, 

I am directed to inform you that the Secretary of State for India has 
intimated that release of the 6,000 K. W. Turbo Generator, which has 
been the subject of correspondence with you in connection with the Extension 
of the Sakchi Works, has been secured. A further telegram has been sent 
to the Secretary of State recommending the release if possible of the 16 foot 
vertical boring mill, which has been reported as having been commandeered, 
in Mr. Perin’s telegram to Sir Thomas Holland, No. C. P. P. 220, dated 
the 7th February. The result of this reference is still awaited. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. RYAN, 

Secretary, Indian Munitions Board* 


STATEMENT (1). 

(Copy) 

Copy of letter from Mr. 8. M. Marshall, No. 9929, dated New York, May 
18th, 1918, to Mr. C. P. Perm, Sakchi. 

Shipping Situation. 


Dear Mr. Perin, 

You will have seen from copies of several cables exchanged between 
ourselves and London that we have been through many difficulties in securing 
shipping space for our extensions freight to India. Originally there were 
only two boats scheduled for Calcutta during the month of May : The ** City 
of Bristol ” and the ** City of Delhi.” On these there was first of all 
allocated to us 600 tons and 200 tons respectively. We appealed to the 
British Ministry of Shipping here and through their assistance we were 
given 200 tons more on the City of Delhi,” making 900 altogether, and we 
expected 3,000 tons. 

We cabled Mr. Tuckwell asking his assistance, and he prevailed upon the 
London Office of the British Ministry of Shipping to give us 1,600 tons on 
the S.S. ** War Trefoil,” a tramp steamer which was primarily scheduled 
for Alexandria, and then was given orders to make Karachi, but not Bombay 
or Calcutta. Mr. Padshah authorised our shipping this amount of space to 
Karachi even though it meant a long railroad freight haul to reach the 
.Works, 
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This information about the ** War Trefoil also came to us from the 
Ministry of Shipping here, but they were ver^ uncertain as to exactly what 
port she would sail to. 

Then another steamer— the S.S. ‘‘ City of Rangoon was scheduled for 
Calcutta on the regular service of the Ellerman-Bucknall Line, and we were 
given 1,800 tons on her. We got in touch at once with the Ministry of 
Shipping here and explained the situation to them, our freight contract at 
A |50 base and the probability of all our requirements being met on this 
contract. 

The Ministry of Shipping then informed us that there was a possibility 
of the “ War Trefoil ” going to Calcutta. Nevertheless they could quote us 
no rate, nor could they give us any definite information about her. The 
matter was then dropped as far as this boat was concerned, and we completed 
our arrangements for the City of Rangoon.” 

We have a qable this morning from Mr. Tuckwell, his No. 133, copy of 
which is enclosed, stating that the “War Trefoil ” was going to Calcutta, 
and that he considered it impolitic not to accept the Ministry’s reservations 
on her. 

We learned the day before yesterday, however, from the Ministry here, 
that they would not give us any space on her, that she was all taken up with 
Government cargo. As our dealings with the Ministry here have been con- 
ducted with the greatest of frankness and goodwill on both sides, we feel 
•entirely confident that there is no chance of any recrimination on their part, 
and are so cabling and writing Mr. Tuckwell. 

We have felt all along that if they could give us space on the “ Trefoil ” 
it might be wisest to take some, even at a $10 increase in rate, just because 
Mr. Tuckwell had gone to all the trouble of making representations to the 
London Office, but as they have finally refused us any space at all, we are 
satisfied that the situation is clear. ’ 

We have altogether, approximately 600 tons on the “ City of Bristol ” 
now loaded and ready to depart; 1,800 tons on the “ City of Rangoon ” due 
to sail about the 28th, and 400 tons on the “ City of Delhi ” sailing about 
the 4th or 5th of June. This nearly takes care of all our shipments for 
this month, and is very much better than we had originally feared. 

We have no news of the boats scheduled for June, but Mr. Tuckwell has 
asked for our approximate shipping schedule for the coming six months, and 
vee believe that he is making representations to the London Office of the 
Ministry of Shipping, and hopes to arrange that we be taken care of* 

On the whole, we are more optimistic as to the shipping situation now 
than we were three weeks ago. 


Yours very truly, 
S. M. MARSHALL. 


STATEMENT (m). 
(Copy) 

Simla, 2l8t August 1918. 


Dear Sir Thoxai, 

I am taking the liberty of giving a letter of introduction to Mr. C. P. 
Per in. Consulting Engineer of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. You are 
fully informed regarding the nature of this enterprise, and the way in whi^ 
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it has helped to save the war situation out here. In thousands of ways in 
India itself the Works have met our demand for various forms of steel, 
while practically all the railways in Mesopotamia and the line from Egypt 
to Palestine are constructed of Tata steel. The Works are among the best 
that I am acquainted with, not only from the purely technical point of 
view, but in consequence of the extraordinary provision that has been made 
for the health and even education of the workers. 

2. By far the largest share of credit is due to Mr. Perin. He organised 
the original scheme, saved the situation in 1913, when the Directors had 
nearly given up hope, and has generally throughout been the real soul of 
tl^e enterprise. 

3. You are aware of the various extensions that are now being planned, 
and of the accessory industries which will be undertaken immediately war 
conditions permit of obtaining the necessary plant and men. Some of the 
proposed extensions can be regarded without hesitation as war measures, 
especially the proposal to undertake plate rolling. We are desperately hard 
up for steel plates, not only for barge building, but also for the more 
important work of ship-repairing : serious delays have occurred in repairing 
ships, and, consequently, tonnage has often been out of action unnecessarily. 

4. The extensions necessary for plate rolling require an increased pro- 
duction of steel and other increases in the contributory processes, which will 
reduce our demands for materials from Home. Our reasons for supporting 
the proposal to extend the Works immediately have been cabled Home. 
Apart from the fact that we consider that the' extensions will help us to 
reduce our demands at a time when every man and machine is wanted for 
direct war work at home, and that the extensions are thus absolutely neces- 
sary in the interests of the war, we feel we have no latent misgivings in 
supporting the proposal, as the Company, in spite of its local monopoly of 
steel, has placed its full output at the disposal of Government, at prices 
that roughly correspond to the control prices in the United Kingdom, and 
has now undertaken the capital expenditure necessitated by these extensions, 
at a time when they know that they will be compelled to pay abnormal 
prices for the machinery required. 

6. In consequence of the fact that last year when at Home, Mr. Perin 
was definitely warned off any attempt to obtain the necessary plant in 
England, he was compelled to place orders in America, but American restric- 
tions on export now resemble our own, and Mr. Perin proposes, therefore, 
to distribute the orders so as to utilise any local and temporary facility for 
obtaining plant in England as well as in America. In this task he will 
consult appropriate authorities at the Ministry of Munitions, and it would 
smooth his way if it were known generally that he has the approval of the 
India Office. 

6. We have no hesitation here in recommending him to your favour, not 
only because of the object of his mission, but on personal grounds : his wide 
knowledge of the world, and general culture, will, I am sure, greatly appeal 
to your fancy. Possibly also the Secretary of State may like to get his 
views on Indian questions, as he has the unusual advantage of being an 
American who has, for the past 14 years, successfully worked with, and 
through, a purely Indian Board of Directors in an undertaking which, before 
his advent, was never successful. 


Sir T. W. Holderness, G.C.B., K.O.S.I., 

Under Secretary of State for Inidia, 

India Office, London^ S.W. 


Yours sincerely, 
T. H. HOLLAND. 



Subsequent letter No. (4). 


No. G. 1280, dated 6th Noyember 1928. 

From — Messrs. Tata Sons 'Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Ste© 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, 

To — The Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta 

%hile at Jamshedpur the Tariff Board desired us to prepare anc 
forward statements showing the actual costs of production during certaii 
years and also costs of production including 10‘ per cent, profit to tb 
Company. We are, therefore, submitting herewith, together with a not< 
explaining the figures, three copies of the under-mentioned statements: — 

(1) Statement showing cost for 1916-16, 1921-22, and after Greatei 

Extensions with 10 per cent, profit o^j the Block Account les( 
depreciation ; 

(2) Statement showing cost for 1916-16, 1921-22, and after Greate 

Extensions with 10 per cent. Dividend on Ordinary Capita 
including Deferred Capital. 

(3) Statement showing cost of finished steel for 1916-16, 1921-22, anc 

after Greater Extensions, after crediting all the proceeds or 
account of pig and by-products. (This is according to the metho( 
proposed by Mr. Ginwala.) 

I understand that the Tariff Board desires us to make an attempt t( 
ascertain the cost allowing for profit at which steel can be manufacturec 
in this country in, say, the next five years, and to relate such estimates a= 
far as possible to our own experience in the past and our own plans foi 
the future. The following note is an attempt to ascertain the cost of th< 
manufacture of steel per ton in 1916-16, 1921-22, based on actual figures 
taken from our accounts and also the probable cost of manufacture in th< 
future based partly on actual figures and partly on estimates. The estimat< 
assumes 10 per cdnt. for profit. 

There are three ways of ascertaining this cost: — 


h 

By taking (a) depreciation on the actual cost of the plant in operation 
This must be a fixed permanent figure on the original cost of the plant. I 
depreciation is taken on the plant as written down by depreciation fron 
year to year, the life of the plant is extended. I have taken the actua 
figure allowed by the Authorities of Income-tax for the purpose of this 
calculation ; 

(b) interest on such plant, after deducting depreciation already writtei 
off, at 10 per cent, as a fair rate of profit; 

(c) interest on the actual working capital at the rate of interest whicl 
has to be paid thereon. The total figure is then allocated between th< 
different products and the result added to the Works cost will give the cos^ 
per ton in the case of these products. 


II. 

On capital actually invested. By this method 

(a) depreciation as in Statement I; 

(b) interest is taken on the woi*kiiig capital as actually paid; 

(c) interest on Debentures; 

(cQ Dividend on First and Second Preference Shares; 
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(e) profit on ordinary capital at 10 per cent. In ordinary* capital is 
included all Deferred shares. The figure so obtained, allocated 
between^the various products and added to the Works cost will 
give the cost per ton. 

In this case tjie allocation will be precisely the same as in the first method, 
and will be explained presently. 


111 . 

Taking the Works expenditure as representing the actual manufacturing 
90 st, and depreciation, interest and dividends as above we get a total 
figure which represents the total cost to the Company. If we deduct from 
this all credits on account of pig iron, coal tar and Sulphate of Ammonia, 
the resulting figure will roughly represent the cost of steel and, divided 
by the tonnage, will give the cost per ton. This is the method suggested 
by Mr. Giuwala. 

There arc certain figures that are common to all these methods. The 
figures of production for the years 1915-16 and 1921-22 and the realizations 
are actuals. The figures of production for the period after the Greater 
Extensions are our estimates of the full total production when the Works 
are in full operation. These may also be regarded as actuals. 

The figures for the block and the figures for the working capital are 
also actuals as are the figures for capital. There remain certain figures 
which are estimates and can only in the nature of the problem be estimates. 
We have considered these very carefully and we think the estimates approxi- 
mately correct. I give our reasons for them: — 

(a) Working costs after completion of the Greater Extensions . — The 

figures given are our estimate of the reduced cost which should 
result from the increased production and efficiency of the n,ew 
plant. We think these figures will prove correct over a period 
of five to ten years, though they will not be realized in the first 
two or throe years. 

(b) Selling prices estimated after completion of the Greater Extensions . — 

These prices are based partly on existing prices but mainly on the* 
level of value which we expect money to reach as a standard after 
the war. We expect a permanent increase in prices or a per- 
manent decrease in the value of money about 33j per cent. 
Before the war the price of steel rails in England w'as £G or 
at Is. 4d. Rs. 90. When conditions stabilise we should expect it 
therefore to be Rs. 120. Adding to this £1-6-6 freight or at Is. 4d. 
Rs. 19-14-0, handling charges Rs. 2-8-0 ami without duty the 
actual final price in this country will be Rs. 142-6-0. With 
10 per cent, duty this=Rs. 167. The figure of Rs. 160 which wai 
have estimated as the price of steel is, however, only used to 
ascertain the pencentage according to which the expenditure over 
Works Costs and the profit should he allocated between the 
different products. 

(c) The only other point on which an estimate has been made is the 

allocation of the entire expenditure under depreciation, interest 
on working capital and profit between the four various selling 
products mentioned in the statement. This has been done as 
follows : — 

The total amount realised by the sale of each product has been 
reduced to^ a percentage of the total amount realized by sales. 
In allocating that percentage of the total figure has been 
allotted to the cost of each product and divided by the tonnage 
gives the proportion of the overhead charge to be borne by 
it. The expenses of the management, which include the 
Bombay Office expenses and the Managing Agents’ commission, 
hare b^n shown separately. 


fOt. 1. 


G 
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Briefly litated, the results of t}ii8 analysis are as follows:— 

K ■ ‘ 



Cost 

or Stesl. 



191S.16. 

' 1921-22. 

After Greater Extensions 
are completed.' 


Rs. - 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Firs^ method 

. 128*79 

182*87 

196*41 

Becond method . ^ 

. 128*74 

198*32 

187*48 

/ Third method 

. 120*76 

197*66 

187*06 


The result of these three analyses would seem to show that a fairly reason- 
able figure to take would be Rs. 190 — ^200 per ton. It must, however, be 
realised that^hat result will not be attained immediately on the operation 
of the new plant and that English steel have in the nast years been imported 
at prices lower than this estimate. We know of rafls bought at Rs. 132 per 
ton last year landed in India. 





SEC 


THE TATA IRON A 


1015-1016. 

Tois. 

■7 

Amount. 

R«. 

*(lj pig for gals • • • 63,370 @ Rs, 63*82 ■■ 28,72,373 

Steel • . . . 01,000 @ Ea. 139*00 «1, 20, 67, 190 

Goal Tar . . . ... 



Sulphate of Ammonia 


1,65,29,603 

(2) Depreciation on Dlock Rs. 2,73,43,764 
at rates allowed by Income Tax 
Authority 

Bb. 

14,03,116*00 

Depreciation on BI< 
rates allowed bV 
rity 

Working Capital Rs. 1.26,67,822 @ 

n% 

9,41,836*65 

Working Capital 

n% . . 

Interest on Debenture Rs. 76,00,000 
@8% .... 

6,08,000*00 

t 

Debenture 2,00,00,'^ 

Ist Preference @6% 

4,60,000*00 

Ist Preference @ 6 

2nd Preference @ 7i% . 


2nd Preference (ac< 

Ordinary capital including Deferred 
capital at 10% . 

15,67,500*00 

Ordinary capital 
capital at 10%. 

Bombay Office and Acents’ commis- 
sion (its. 143,650 anil Its. 3,09,308) 
actual amount .... 

4,52,967*00 

Bombay Office r 
Sion (Rs. 8,69, « 
actual amount 


64,23,418*05 



(3) Allocation in the F, C. as in (1) 

rib. Rs. 

Pig 

. 10,00,586'60 - 18*84 per too 

Steel .... 

. 44,10,832*15 - 48*62 „ 

Coal Tar .... 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

(4) Jamshedpur Cost 

64,23,118*65 

Pig 

. Bs. 10*62 

Sted .... 

. Rs. 80*22 

Coal Tur .... 



Sulphate of Ammonia . 

(6) Cost " all la ** 

Ra. ^8. H§. 

Pig Iron . . . . , 

, 10*02 plus 18*84 - 88*46 

Steel . . • • 

. 80*22 ., 48*62 - 128*74 

Coal Tar . . , 


Sulphate of Ammonia * • 

% • • ««r t‘ 
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x>ND 


1 

i 


ND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED. 
He costs- 

1921-1922. 

Percent lon^ 


AFTER ORSATSR BXTEN6IORB. 


^ 18-66 107,270 @ Es. 94 
1 81*44 126,871 @ Ba. 169 
i 8,719 @ Es. 49-C 


100-00 

lock Ea. 7,65.70,042 at 
^ Income Tax Autho- 

Bb. 2,17,06,226 @ 

%OQ @ 8 % 

"% .... 
ual intciest paid) 
includinu Deforred 

vnd Affcnta’ cominiB- 
62 and Ite. 3,61,465) 


Amount. Percent. 

Tons. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Bb. 

1,00,83,380 

32-97 

38,700 @Ea. 60 

Eb. 

» 23,22,000 

3-23 

2,00,13,489 

65-45 

421,720 @ Es. 160 

-=>6,74,76,200 

03-84 

. 1,84,0«6 

0-01 

0,090 @E8. 45 

4,09,050 

0-66 

. 2,97,021 

0-97 

8,465 @ Es. 200 

« 16,93,000 

2-37 

8,05,79,175 

100-00 


7,18,99,250 

10000 


Bs. 


Bb. 


Depreciation on Block Es. 21,00,00,000 at 
rates allowed by Income Tax Autho- 
45,12,352-60 rlty 1,30,00,000-00 

Working Capital Es. 5,00,000-00 @ 

16,27,966-95 7i% 37,50,000-00 


16,00,000-00 Debentnre Bs, 6,00,00,000 @ 8% , 

4,50,000-90 1st Preference @ C% . 

32,59,375-00 2nd Preference @ 71% 

Ordinary capital Including Deferred 
27,71,250-00 capltel at 1 0% 

Bombay Office 

7,31,017-00 Agents’ Commission at 7% . 

1,40,51,901-45 

Cumiilative Dividend on 2nd Preference 
Shares unpaid for 1922-23 spread ov4!r 
Tj years. This Is refill y part of cost of 
coiistraction 


48,00,000-00 

4,50,000-00 

52.50.000- 00 

27,71,250-00 

4,00,00000 

11,33,387-00 

3,15,54,037-00 

10 . 20 . 000 - 00 
8,25,74,637 '00 


Ba. B». 

49,29,661*09 - 45*95 

97,86,058-76 j- 77-74 

01,200-96 - 24-62 

1,45,034-04 - 80*57 


na. 

10,62,160-78 - Es. 27-17 per ton. 
3,05,68,039-36 » lls. 72-48 „ 
1,82,417-97 « Es. 20-07 „ 

7,72,018-89 » Es. 03-30 „ 


1,40,51,961-46 


3,25,74,637-00 


Bs. 

84-47 


Es. 30 

120-68 


Es. 116 

8-72 


Es. 7 

146-67 

■' 

Es. 120 

Bs. 

84-47 

t 

Bb. 

plus 46-96 - 80-42 

Bs. Bb. 

30 plus 27-17 - Eb. 57-17 

120-58 

„ 77-74 - 198-32 

115 72-48 - ES. 187-48 

8-72 

„ 24-52 - 33*24 

7 „ 20-07 - Es. 27*07 

146-37 

„ 89-£7 - 236*24 

• 120 08-30 218-89 
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Third Method. 


— 

1915-16. 

1921-22. 

After 

Greater 

Extensions. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

^1) Actual Manufacturing cost . 

83,37,139 

2,04,93,469 

5,07,38,430 

^2) Depreciation, interest, dividends, Bombay 
expenses and Agents’ Commission (as in 
second method). 

64,23,418 

1,49,61,961 

3,25,74,637 


1,38,60,667 

3,64,45,430 

8,38,13,067 

.(3) Less proceeds of pig iron, etc. 

28,72,373 

1,05,65.686 

1 

44,24,060 

|4) Cost of steel 

1,09,88,184 

2,48,79,744 

7,88,89,017 

.(5) Cost per ton 

120-75 

197-66 

187-06 





LIST OF STATEMENT. 


Statement No. I. — Statement Rowing production in tons, number of co- 
venanted and uncovenanted employees, the cost of labour and the imifr 
cost of labour per ton. 

Statement No. II. — Newspaper cutting. 

Statement No. III. — Statement showing the capital of all the subsidiary Com- 
panies at Jamshedpur and the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s share in the 
capital of the subsidiary Companies. 

Statement No. IV. — Summary of terms of agreements with subsidiary 
Companies. 

Statement No. V. — Statement showing names of Kailways with whom the 
Company have long term contracts, the dates of commencement and expiry 
of the respective contracts and the estimated tonnage of annual delivery. 

Statement No. VI. — Note showing how fall of prices owing to depreciated 
currency would, in the opinion of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, be 
counteracted. 

Statemcjit No. VII. — Statement showing current c.i.f. prices, and the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’s selling price and cost price. 

Statement No. VIII. — Statement showing the pre-war c.i.f. prices and the Steel 
Company’s selling prices. 

Statement No. IX. — Note showing the yearly Capital and recurring expenditure 
incurred by the Tata Iron and Steel Company during the last two years orr 
the Technical Institute and the grants received from the Local Governments 
and Indian States. 

Statement No. X. — Statement showing the number of applications for ad- 
mission to the Jamshedpur Technical Institute during the last two years, 
province by province, for November 1D22. 

Statement No. XT. — Note relating to compensating protection referred to in 
Mr. Peterson’s evidence of the 23rd August 1923. 

Statement No. XII.— ‘Statement showing conversion cost. 

Statement No. XITI. — Statement giving particulars of greater extension units in 
operation in August 1923. 

Statement No. XIV. — Note on letter No. D. 0. 135, from the Tariff Board, dated 
the 2Ith August, addressed to Mr; Peterson. 

Statement No. XV. — Note on letter No. D. 0. 135, from the Tariff Board, dated 
the*2Ith August, addressed to Mr. Peterson. 

Statement No. XVJ. — Capital expenditure on greater extensions in operation up 
to 31.st I^farch 1922. 

Statement No. XVII. — Customs duties. 

Statement No. XVIII. — Statement showing the amount paid by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company for Railway freight, Customs dutv, etc., during the year 
ending 31st March 1923, 

Statement No. XIX. — Depreciation as allowed by Income-tax office. General 
block as at 31st March 1923. 

Statement No. XX. — Statement showing Works cost per ton of steel from 1912- 
13 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXI. — Statement showing Price, Royalty paid for the collieries 
■ ^ and the amount expended on Machinery and Equipment of the same up to- 
‘ 31st March 1922. 

Statement No* XXII. — Statement of contracts for five years and over entered 
into by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for sale* of pig iron. 

Statement No. XXIIT. — Statement of contracts for five years and over entered 
into by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for sale of rails. 

Statement No. XXIV. — Statement of contracts for five years and over 
entered into by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for purchase of coal. 
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AAV. — statements of contracts for five years and over for 
purchase of raw materials. 

Statement No. XXVI. — Statement showing the tonnage for Operation Depart- 
ment handled by the Bengal Nagpur Baihvay under freight agreement with 
them. 

Statement No. XXVII. — Statement showing average f.o.b. prices of Cleveland 
Pig Iron No. 3 as on the 1st day of each month for the years 1912-13, 
1913-14, 1920-21 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXVIII. — Statement showing the average selling price per 

• ton of Pig Iron realised by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Ordi- 
nary Sale and Contract Sale separately for the years 1912-13, 1913-14 
and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXIX. — Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Big and Bar Mill materials realised by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company during the years 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

Statement No. XXX. — Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1919 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXI. — Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1920 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXII. — Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1921 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXIII. — Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1922 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXIV. — Statement showing the c.iJ. quotations on various 
dates in 1923 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No, XXXV. — Statement showing the total cost in the year 1921-22 
of coking and other coal landed at works in Jamshedpur and the cost 
for labour employed at Jamshedpur other than labour in the Town 
Department or on the Greater Extensions. 

Statement No. XXXVI. — Statement showing the average prices of coal paid 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., f. o, r. colliery per ton for the vears 
1912-13, 1913-14 and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXXVII. — Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Big mill materials under contract by ordinary sale for the years 
1919.20 to 1022-23. 

Statement No. XXXVIII. — Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Bar Mill materials under contract and by ordinary sale for the 
years 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXXIX. — ^Statement showing particulars regarding collieries. 

Statement No. XL. — Statement showing Royalty payable on the various 
collieries. 

Statement No. XLI. — Statement showing the value (*.c., the actual cost for 
machinery, etc.) of the machinery -and plant at the coBiery at the end 
of each financial year from 1912-13 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XLII. — Statement showing estimated raising cost per ton after 
development of collieries. 

Statement No, XLIII.-r~Statement showing estimated monthly outturn after 
development of collieries and the estimated additional capital ^expenditure 
(after 3l8t March 1923) necessary to secure that output. 

Statement No. XLIV.—— Statement showdng the actual average cost per ton 
of raising coal excluding overhead charges. 
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Statement No. XLV.— Statement showing the consumption of coal in thff 
works at Jamshedpur from 1916>17 to 1922-28. 

Statement No. XLVI.— Statement showing the estimated requirements of 
coal by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for each year up to the time 
when the Greater Extensions are in full operation. 

Statement No. XLVII. — Statement showing the total quantity of coal pur. 
chased in each year from outside collieries under contract and the averago 
price per ton f.o.r. colliery, for the years 1916-17 to 1922-28. 

Statement No. XLVIII. — Statement showing the ‘quantities of coal actually 
sold by the Tata Iron and Steel Company from their own collieries to- 
the outside customers and the prices realised, from 1st January 1917 
to 31st March 1923. 

Statement No. XLIX. — Statements showing the expenditure on the Greater 
Extensions at the end of each year from I916-i7 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. L.— Letter from the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., dated 8th 
January 1924, explaining certain items of expenditures for ‘ Blooming, 
mill,’ 28"smill, etc. 

Statement No. LI. — Statement showing labour force, production, etc. for years 
1916-16 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LH. — 'Estimated cost of production of coke when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LIII. — Estimated cost of production of Sulphuric Acid when 
Greater Extensions are completed and are v^orking. 

Statement No. LIV. — Estimated cost of production of Sulphate of Ammonia 
when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. IjV. — E stimated cost ol production of Coal Tar when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LVI. — Estimated cost of production of Pig Iron when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. Lyil. — Estimated cost of production of Steel Ingots when 
Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LVIJL — Estimated cost of production of New and Old Blooming 
Mill when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LIX. — Estimated cost of production of New and Old 28'' Rail 
Mills when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LX. — Estimated cost of production of 24" and 18" Mills when 
Greater Extensions are completed and are \vorking. 

Statement No. LXI. — Estimated cost of production of New' Merchant Mill and 
Old Bar Mill when Greater Extensions arc completed and are working. 

Statement No. LXII. — Estimated cost of production of Plate Mill when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LXIII. — Estimated cost of production of Sheet Mill Pro- 
duction when Greater Extensions are completed and working. 

Statement No. LXIV. — Statement showing the comparison of Blast Furnace- 
Department cost for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXV. — Statement showing the comparison of open Hearth- 
Department costs for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXVI. — Statement allowing the comparison of Blooming Mill 
Department cost for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXVII. — Statement showing comparison of 28" Mill costs for 
1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LX VIII.-— Statement showing comparison of Bar Mill costa 
for 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXIX. — Statement showing prices of raw materials charged! 
in cost sheets. 
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Statement No. LXX, — Statement showing depreciated value of fixed capital 
expenditure as at 31st March 1922. 

Statement No. LXXI. — Statement showing cost value of fixed capital ex- 
penditure for the yeaxs 1911.12 to 1921.22. 

Statement No. LXXII, — Statement showing depreciations on block valuer 
for the years 1911-12 to 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXXJ I [.—Statement showing the value of stores and elec- 
trical stores purchased during 1921-22. 

"Statement No. LXXIV. — Statement showing rates of bonus for Blast Furnace 

Statement No. LXXV. — Statement showing bonus rates paid to Open Hearth 
(Nos. I and II) men. 

Statement No. LXXVI. — Statement showing bonus rates for Blooming and 
28" Mill. / 

Statement No. LXXVII. — Statement showing bonus rates paid to Plate Mill. 

Statement No. LXX VIII. — Statement showing average selling price per ton 
of Finished Steel during the period July, 1912 to June, 1914 and from 
April, 1919 to March 1^3. 

Statement No. LXXIX.-— Statement showing market value of Tatars Steel 
for 1921-22, after allowing a fair profit. 

Statement No. LXXX. — Note regarding Contracts with the Railway Board 
and the Palmer Railways. 

Statement No. LXXXI. — Statement showing estimated production of all 
Departments for the years 1923 to 1926. 

Statement No. LXXXH. — Statement showing estimated allocation of finished 
steel output when Greater Extensions are working fully. 

Statement No. LXXXIII. — Statement showing the programme of completion 
of Greater Extensions units. 

Statement No. LXXXIV. — Statement showing the actual value and total 
depreciation of old plant for the year 1922-23 and the estimated value 
and estimated total depreciation for the year 1923-24 of the same old 
plant. 

Statement No. LXXXV. — Statement showing comparison of costs U. S. A. 
and Canada, first quarter 1923 with Jamshedpur (February to May 1923). 

Statement No. LXXXVL. — Statement showing capital expenditure of Greater 
Extensions in operation and depreciation on same. 

Statement No. LXXXVII. — Statement showing comparison of products and 
cost of old and new plant. 

Statement No. LXXXVIII. — Statement showing difference between the 
value of the Company’s coal used in Works (for Operation Department)* 
after taking into account depreciation on machinery and building and 
the value of coal purchased from outside collieries. 

Statement No. LXXXIX. — Sta1;ement of prices paid to Messrs. McClintic 
Marshall Products Company, Limited, for Fabricated Material ordered 
out from the United States of America. 

Statement No. XC. — Statement showing consumption of coal at collieries for 
years 1916-17, 1921-22, and 1922-23. 

Statement No. XCI. — Statement showing the actual average cost per ton of 
raising the coal including overhead charges from January, 1912 to 
March 1923. 

Statement No. XCII. — Statement showing Comparative costs of one 200-ton 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace in India and IT. S. A. 

Statement No. XCIII.— Statement showing Comparative costs of one 600-toB 
Blast Furnace in India and U. S. A. 

Statement No. XCIV. — Statement showing Comparative costs of one 28^ Mil? 
in India and U. S. A, 
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Statement No. XOV.— Statement showing Construction of Stores, etc., during 
the year 1921-22. 

Statement No. XCVI. — Statement showing detailed analysis of the ores, coal, 
coke, dolomite and limestone and also of the ash of the coke used by the 
Steel Company. 

Statement No. XCVII.— Statement showing holdings of the Tata interests in 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

Statement No. XCVIII. — Note regarding dividends paid by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. 

Statement No. XCIX. — Statement showing dividends paid to different classes 
of shareholders. 

Statement No. C. — ^Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company on the Kepre- 
Bentation of Mr. Homi. 

Statement No. Cl. — Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, regarding the 
efficiency of the Works. 

Statement No. CII. — Statement by the General Superintendent of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, on the representation of Mr. Homi. 

Statement No. CIII. — Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, explaining ap- 
parent decrease in the production per man. 

Statement No. CIV.— Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company explaining 
c.^rtain mistakes in the published evidence. 

Statement No. CV.— Statement showing estimate of working capital after 
Greater Extensions are completed. 

Statement No. CVI.— Statement by the Tata Iron and Steel Company regard- 
ing main items of excess spread between Pig Iron and Ingots in Jam- 
shedpur from January to May 1923 over those in United States of America 
1st quarter 1923. 

Statement No. CVII. — Statement showing the value in Dollars year by year 
of the orders placed in America for the Greater Extensions. 



STATEMENT No. I. 


tSiatemrU showing production in tons^ number af cooenintsd and unioven%nlec 
employeeSt ike cost of labour and the unit cost of labour per ton* 

Coke Ovens. 


Tear. 

Produc- 
tion in 
tons. 1 

1 

Covenant- 
ed Em- 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uncove- 

nanted 

Bmployees. 

ToUl 

Wages. 

Total 
cost of 
labour. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 



No. 

Bs. 

No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. As. 

1912*13 . 

1,54,071 

6 

27.427 

657 

1,22,162 

1,49,579 

0 15*44 

1913*14 . 

1,08,768 

4 

so.rsd 

628 

1,30.154 

1,60,190 

0 18*02 

1014-16 . . . 

1,06,663 

8 

22.30J 

656 

1,10,067 

1,32,378 

0 10*76 

1915*16 . 

2.02,^65 

3 

21,300 

718 

1,19,716 

1,41,016 

0 11*16 

1916-17 . 

. 2,30,533 

3 

25,012 

050 

1,90,747 

2,15.759 

0 1407 

1917-18 . 

2.60.079 

2 

21.227 

1,120 

' 2,22.407 

2,43,724 

0 14*90 

1018-:9 (0 months). 

2,42,548 

2 

12,373 

1,460 

2,55,141 

2,67,514 

1 1*65 

1919-20 . 

3,31.372 



1,010 

4.50.019 

4.50,018 

1 6*78 

1920-21 . 

1 8.70.703 



2,460 

5,liC,007 

5,t6.907 

1 9*70 

1921-22 . 

1 3,59.923 



2,353 

6,01,113 

6,01.112 

i 1 1072 

1022-23 . . . 

3,60,464 



2,735 

6,60,339 

6,50.339 

j 1 12-.39 


Hy January let, 1025, the production in this Departiwoiit nhouid increase from 369,028 tons in 1921*22 to 
800,000 tons annually due to 3 batteries of new nyo-Product Coke Ovens beiiig in full operation and the 
lateur cost per ton should drop frotn Re. 1*10'72 in 1021*22 to a sum not execwling Be. l-O'OO. 


N.B , — For comparison purposes the year 1021*22 should be taken as in the years 1920*21 and 1022*23 
■there were strikes which affeeted production of the plant for at least 3 months. 


Blast Fubnaceb. 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant- 
ed Em- 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Unoove- 

nanted 

Employees. 

Total 

Wages. 

ToUl 
cost of 
labour. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 


; 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

B., 

Bs. As. 

1012*13 . 

1,28,238 

28 

67,240 

846 

3,18,883 

4,06,123 

3 2*67 

1913-14 . 

1,66,383 

16 

92.763 

810 

2,74,976 

8,68,739 

2 &’07 

1914-16 . 

1,60,687 

12 

66,543 

743 

2,02.707 

2.88,260 

1 12*72 

1916-16 . 

1,71,463 

10 

88,089 

916 

1,88,986 

2,77,074 

1 0*86 

1916-17 . . . 

1,64,653 1 

0 

77.056 

1 838 

1,73,616 

2.60,671 

1* 9*94 

1917-18 . 

1,91,005 : 

8 

96,678 

1,040 

2,00,266 

3,02,644 

1 0*36 

1918*19 . 

1.62.831 1 

8 

89,919 

1,660 

2,04,06.5 

2,03.981 

1 12*80 

1919*10 . . . 

2,20,445 

7 

1,05,0.3.3 

1,993 

3,24,133 

4.20.160 1 

1 13*93 

1020*21 . 

2,61,008 

8 

1.41,460 

2,293 

6,88,909 

6,75,878 

2 9*31 

1921*22 . . . 

2,83.190 

' 8 

1.5:,S05 

2,306 

0.27,498 

7,78,898 

2 II'OI 

1928*28 . . . 

3,48.463 

8 

1 1,39,444 

2.339 

6,76.068 

7,16,412 

S 14*07 


By January Ist, 1926. the production In this Department ahould Inerc^ from ^,190 tons to 19J1-M 
to approximate^ 700,000 tons annually, the increase being due to 2 new furnaow which ahould be in full 
operation and the laoonr cost per ton should drop from Ba . 2*12*01 in 1921*22 to Ra. 1*4*00. 


For eompariaott purposes the year 1921*22 should be taken as ia the yeara \920*21 and 1921*33 
strikes which atfected production of the plant for at least 8 nxintha. 


there were 
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Open Hsabtb. 


Fear. 

Produc- 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant- 
ed Em- 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uncove- 

nantcd 

Employees. 

Total 

Wfige?. 

Total, 
cost or 
labour. 

Unit 
sow par 
ton. 



No. 

Es. 

No. 


Us. 

Bs. 

As. 

1912*13 

31,385 

68 

1,68,186 

9t6 

1,64,238 

8,32,424 

10 

9-47 

1918-14 

77,844 

^68 

3,05,022 

860 

2,08,351 

5,13,373 

6 

9<52 

1914-15 

96,182 

55 

12,18,355 

760 

1,85,036 

4,03,890 

4 

810 

1916*16 \ 

1,23,427 

32 

2,89,166 

980 

2,31,627 

6,20,793 

4 

8-5L 

1916-17 

1,39,433 

81 

3,47,584 

l.Oltf' 

2,52,600 

1 6,00,184 

1 

4 

4-87 

1917*18 

1,81,313 

S3 

4,91 686 

1,490 

3,85,231 

8,76,917 

4 

13-39 

1918-19 (9 months) 

1,38,949 

34 

2.82,632 

1,850 

4,17,508 

7.00.040 

5 

0-61 

1919-20 

1,69,796 

36 

4,62,628 

2,070 

4,24,987 

8,77,515 

5 

2-69 

1920-21 

1,70,882 

43 

6,28,192 

2,305 

5,68,766 

10,86,958 

6 

5-77 

1921-22 

1,82,107 

43 

6,81,457 

2,300 

5,65,981 

11,47,438 

6 

4-48 

1922-23 

1,56,604 

42 

4.82,655 

2,265 

4,73,104 

9,55,759 

6 

2*28 


N.B . — ^For comparison purposes the year 1921-22 should be taken as In the years 1920-21 and 
1922-23 there were strikes which affected production of the plant for at least 3 months. 


Blooming Mill. 


Year. 


Produc- 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant- 
ed Em- 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uncovc- 

nanted 

Employees. 

Total 

wages. 

Total 
cost of 
labour. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 




No. 

Be. 

No. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. As. 

.912-13 


27,277 

6 

45,887 

217 

A4,945 

1,30,832 

4 12-74 

1913-14 


68,745 

6 

50,082 

198 

82,167 

. 1,32,249 

2 4-02 

1914-15 


84,433 

6 

68,867 

182 

91,715 

1,50,582 

1 12-54 

1915*16 


1,08,104 

8 

62,367 

224 

1,08,316 

1,70,682 

1 9-26 

1916-17 


1,23,046 

3 

42,416 

235 

1,21,933 

1,64,340 

1 6-87 

1917-18 


1,63,089 

3 

49,132 

200 

1,35,966 

1,95,098 

1 S-S5 

1918*19 (9 months) 

1,23,127*^ 

3 

43,071 

306 

93,974 

1,87,045 

1 1-80 

1910-20 

. 

1,46,581 

3 

44,498 

825 

1,28,048 

1,72,646 

1 2-84 

1920-21 

, 

1,60,357 

3 

68,181 

310 

1,76,457 

2,33,638 

1 8-86 

1921-22 


1,56,902 

3 

72,151 

832 

1,97,866 

2,70,017 

1 11'52 : 

1922-23 


1,88,440 

8 

66,037 

860 

1,91,573 

2,47,610 

! 

1 13*64 


For comparison purposes the year 1921-22 should be taken as In the years 1920*21 and; 
1922*28 there were strikes wnicb affected production of the plant (or at least 8 monUu. 
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28 * Mill. 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion In 
tons. 

Covenant- 
ed Em- 
ployees. 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uncove- 

nanted 

Employees, 

Total 

Wages. 

Total 
cost of 
labour. 

Unit 
cost pec 
ton. 




No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. As. 

1912-13 

. 

16,445 

21 

C .-,287 

730 

1,30,854 

2,28,141 

13 13-07 

191*3-14 


41,142 

21 


648 

1,20,027 



1914-16 



21 

1,29,547 

641 

2,09,867 

3,39,404 

6 15-2T 

1916-16 


67,707 

20 

1,31,013 

791 

2,92,729 

4,23,742 

6 4-14 

1916-17 


68,859 

18 

1,05,617 


8,48,855 

4,54,472 

6 9-60 

1917-18 


82,667 

15 

1,18,039 

1,090 

4,31,645 

5,49,584 

6 10-37 

1918-10 


60,781 

17 ; 

98,092 

1,264 

3,58,489 

4,57,481 

6 8-89 

1919-20 



16 

1,09,604 

1,315 

4,97,528 

6,07,032 

6 14-314 



86,401 

14 

1,15,968 

1,440 

6,16,804 

7,32,772 

8 7-70 

1921-22 



16 ! 

1,20,494 

1,543 

6,19,792 

7.40,286 

7 11-04 

1922-23 


80,691 

15 

98,100 

1,590 

5,46,679 

6,43,779 

7 15-68 


N.B , — For comparison otirposca the year 192l«22 should be taken as in the years 1920-21 and 
1922-23 there were strikes whUh atfected production of the plant for at least 3 months. 


Bar Mills 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant- 
ed Em- 
ployees. 

Total 

Wagt's 

and 

Bonus. 

Uneovf- 

nanted 

Employees. 

li 

Total 
cost of 
labour. 

Cult 
(ost per 
ton. 



No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. As. 

1912-13 

2,685 

11 

23,687 

587 

42,072 

65,759 

24 7 86 

1913-14 

7,730 

11 

62,991 

541 

57,501 

1,20,492 

16 9«40 

1914-15 

9,762 

9 

42,026 

500 

83,898 

1,25,924 

12 14-39 

1916-16 

23.293 

7 

45,850 

620 

1,78,911 

2,24,761 

9 10-39 

1916-17 

29,808 

4 

28,915 

750 

2,16,987 

2,45,902 

8 8-73 

1917-18 

41,223 

3 

46,119 

980 

2,81,121 

8,27,240 

7 15-01 

1918-19 (9 months) 

32,207 

3 

30,888 

1,150 

2,73,668 

3,04,454 

9 7-25 

1919-20 

34,242 

4 

28,836 

1,170 

8,38,839 

3,65,676 

10 10-87 

1020-21 

35,955 

4 

48,116 

1,165 

4,22,049 

. 4,70,165 

13 1-22 

1921-22 

29,598 

4 

39,095 

1,030 

8,67,699 

4,06,794 

13 11-84 

1922-23 

32,176 

4 

42,583 

1,050 

3,57,023 

3,99,606 

12 6-72 


N.B.—H'ot comparison purposes the ycat 1921-22 should bo taken as In the years 1920-21 and 
1922-21 there were strikes which affected production of the plant for at least 3 months. 
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STATEMENT No. II. 

(Newspaper cutting,) 

CARGO FLEET IRON CO. 

Ibon and Steel Industry. 

Vital factors. ^ 

The adjourned Annual Ordinary General Meeting (for 1921) of the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Company, Ltd., was held at Middlesborough yesterday, 29th^ 

Noyember. 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Furness (the Chairman) said : The year ended 
80th September 1921, was one of continual labour unrest, which naturally 
resulted in the loss of many orders. I should like to refer to certain matters 
of extreme importance to our industry and which most seriously affect our 
cost of outjAit and competitive capacity. There are three vital factors — namely, 
the price of coal, the present high railway rates, and the excessive taxa- 
tion — both National and Local. You will appreciate the vital importance of 
•cheap coal when I tell you that our works, when in full operation, consume 
no less than 8,600 tons weekly. The price of coal to-day, however, is alto, 
^ether incompatible with the prices we are obtaining for our finished steel. 
The average price of the coal flight for our gas producers during the twelve 
months ended 30th September 1913, was 13s. per ton, whereas the average 
price for the corresponding period in 1922 was 238. per ton, representing an 
increase of 77 per cent. In 1913 the selling price of finished steel was £7 
lOa. per ton delivered, as against £8 lOs. per ton at the present time. That 
is to say, as against an increase of 77*39 per cent, on coal— which is one of 
ithe largest items of cost in the manufacture of steel — we only receive 13i 
per cent, more for our finished products. Then, again, there is the question 
of railway rates. Since I last addressed you certain small concessions have 
been made, and very welcome as they are these reductions are totally in- 
adequate to meet the urgent requirements of the Iron and Steel Industry. 
•When we met a year ago I gave comparative figures showing the increased 
<X)St of carriage on coal and coke, iron ore, etc., required in the production 
of 1 ton of finished steel, including the carriage on the latter to certain 
destinations. Whereas in July 1913 the total cost of such carriage per ton 
of finished steel amounted to 198. 8d., it is to-day 338. lid., per ton— repre- 
senting an increase of 72*89 per cent. Here, again, as in the case of coal, 
we are burdened with the enormous increase of 72*39 per cent, in another 
vital item of cost whilst the increase in the selling price of finished steel, m 
I have just indicated, is only 13J per cent. This insignificant increase in 
selling price does not enable us to compete in foreign markets. In the de- 
pressed state of trade that exists to-day we must stimulate demand by cheaper 
prices; counsequently the moral of tlfese figures is that very considerable 
reductions are imperative in the immediate future, both in coal prices and 
•railway rates, if our Industry is to recover its position in the markets of the 
world. 

Burden of faxafion. „ 

With regard to the question of taxation, it will interest you to know that 
since March 1917 this Company has paid no less than £1,265, OCX) to the 
Government in Excess Profits Duty, Income Tax, and Corporation Pro- 
fits Tax^ sum representing times the Ordinary Share Capital of the Com- 
there are still large sums claimed by the Authorities. Our burden 
as ^ Company is undoubtedly much heavier than that of other iron and steel 
works, owing to the inequitable incidence of the war taxation on new concerns 
to which I have referred on former occasions. 1 must also draw attention to 
the question of local rating— -towards which your works have recently been 
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called upon to contribute for one year no less than £21,858' 8«. lOd . — which 
is nearly jour times more than the pre-war assessment. These charges are 
crippling to industry and accentuate the didiculty oi securing business, with 
the result that works have to close down or go on short time, this bringing 
increased unemployment with increased charges for Belief and heavy arrears 
of rates which cannot be collected from those who are without work. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 

SOUTH DURHAM STEEL A IRON CO. 

Advantages of amalgamation. 

The lit. Hon’ble Lord Furness, presiding yesterday at Middlesborough at 
the 24th annual meeting of the South Durham Steel and Iron Co., Ltd., said 
it would be seen from the balance-sheet that the profit for the year was 
£99, CSC, and bearing in mind the general depression prevailing over the 
period under review they must consider themselves fortunate in being able 
to record such a satisfactory result of the year's working. After providing 
for interest on Debenture Stock, Dividend on Preference Shares, and writing 
oft £30,000 Depreciation — the same as last year — the Directors had decided 
to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary Share 
Capital and to carry forward to next year the sum of £114,011. The Reserves 
stood at the same figure as in the two previous years, namely £1,445,783. 

With regard to a general revival in their trade, he thought the prospects 
for steel plate orders were very imcertain for some time to come because the 
present productive' capacity of existing steel works in this country — both actual 
and potential — was far too great for ]»rofitablo absorption, and a lai-ge increase 
over the pre-war demand was iK'.cessary for the consumption of its possible 
output. For this reason it appeared to him that the iron and steel trade 
of this country was in a somewhat similar predicament to that of the United 
States of America shortly before the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1900. The creation of the United States Steel Corporation 
had the effect of maintaining a happy niodiiim and safeguarded extreme 
fluctuations in prices. He was convinced that, assuming it were possible for 
the prominent manufacturers representing, say, at least 50 per cent, of the 
Iron and Steel trade of this country to combine and conduct their business 
on a similar basis to the United States Steel Corporation. It would prove 
a great advantage to makers and consumers. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The adjourned 23rd annual (1921) meeting was previously held and the 
accounts passed. 
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Agreonicnt not yet completed. 


Summary oj terms of Agreements vnth Subsidiary Companies. 
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s 

5 

6 

Period. 

5 years but 
renewaWe 
during 
term of 
lease of 
land on 
revised 
terms. 

B.ate. 

Slidingscale 
according 
to the 

quantity 
consumed 
such M 

6-45 as. per 
1,000 gal- 
loas for 
c onsump- 
tiou up 

to 15 lacs 
gallons per 
month and 
then re- 
d 11 c 1 n g 
g r adually 
to 5*25 as. 
per 1,000 
galloas for 
c o nsiimp- 
tion over 

3 croro 

gallons per 
month. 

g 

S 

1 

H 

Period. 

5 y^ars but 
r e newable 
during the 
term of 
lease of 
land on 
revised 
terms. 

i 

& 

i^iidiii" scale 
based on 
cost of 

coal such 
as *63 anna 
per unit 
when coal 
at Rs. 4-S 
to Rs.5-8. 
*75 anna 
per unit 
w'hen coal 
at Rs. 7-8 
to Rs. 8-8 
and rising 
by *02 a. 
for every 
„ rupee in 
the cost 
of coal. 

i 

fl 

R8.24 per 
acre per 
auniim. 

Do. . 

Rs. 24 per 
acre per 
annum. 

Rs. 48 per 
acre per 
annum. 

Period. 

2 

« p 

1 ' S 

Area. 

108 32 
acres. 

148*31 

acres. 

177*40 
acres for 
Factory 
site. 

A bout 
65 acres 
for Resi- 
dential 
quarters. 

1 

H 

td 

H 

g 

Q 

1 

g;: 

S3 

f> j 

t 

» 

Period ol 
Agreement. 

25 years 

from the 
date of 

fl r 3 t 
supply. 

25 years 
from 1923. 

Rate. 

For the first 5 years 
—mean oiEnglish 
and American 
f. o. b. prices for 
similar material 
pfualOs.perton. 
For the remain- 
ing 20 years 
price not more 
than c. i. f. 
landed Calcutta 
price of British 
material of 

simUar quality 
pfui i Customs 
Duty. 

Prorisional prire 
f. o. r. Swansea 
price of similar 
material. FineU 
adjustment on the 
basis of the 
average cost of 
produotkm to 
the Tinplate Co. 
and the average 
price at which 
foreign tinplates 
could have 

been o btained In 
India during the 
year. If the 
average cost is 

Annual 

quantity. 

Not speci- 
fied so far. 
A p p ro- 
T i mutely 
200 tons 
of steel. 

NU. 

16,000 tons 
flrst year; 

20.000 tons 
second 
year; 

28.000 tons 
third year ; 

35.000 tons 
from the 
4tb year 
of steel 
sheet bar. 

Name of the 
Company. 

Snanielled Iron- 
ware Umlted. 

*The Indian 

Cable Co., 

Limited. 

The Tinplate 
Co. of India 
Ltd. 


ei n 





















STATEMENT No. \^-^concluded. 



Calcutta quota- 
tions for similar 
material plua ^ 
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STATEMENT No. VI. 


Note showing how fall of prices owing to depreciated Currency would, in 
the opinion of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, he counteracted. 

.With regard to unfair competition arising from depreciated exchanges, 
we wish to make the following suggestion which provides a very simple 
automatic compensation. 

In cases where the exchange with a country is depreciated by more than 
twenty-five per cent, the duty should be so fixed that the total price of the 
.imported article landed in India should equal the price of similar material 
imported from a country where exchange is more or less normal. For this 
purpose we are quite prepared to accept England as the country in question. 
The system can be worked very simply as follows and without the need 
for any prolonged or detailed investigation when the emergency arises. 

The average price of all standard materials in England c.i.f. India will 
.be obtained each quarter by the Tariff Board or any authority authorised to 
deal with this matter. A record will also be kept of the prices at which 
material is imported from countries with depreciated exchanges for the same 
quarter. For the succeeding quarter the duty will be raised automatically 
to a figure sufficient to provide that the total price of the imports from the 
country with a depreciated exchange shall be equal to the English price. 
If the adjustment in duty is made quarterly and it is known that it will 
be made there should be no dislocation of trade and there should be ample 
protection against the effect of the depreciated exchanges. 

To take an instance. If during the first quarter of the year the price 
of beams imported into this country from England has been £10 and from 
Belgium £9 and the duty on beams is Es. 50, then for the next quarter the 
duty on beams from Belgium will be fixed automatically at £1 extra and the 
total duty on them will be Rs. 65, the duty on beams from England and 
America remaining at Rs, 50. 
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STATEMENT No. VII. 

Statement showing current c. i. /. pricest and the Tata Iron and Steel Ooy'e selling' 
price and cost ^ice. 


— 

English 
Current price 
for export as 
per 

“ Iron & Coal 
Trades Review** 
of 20th July 
1923. 

Selliiuf price 
ofT.LS.Co. 
products 
April— July 
1923 

f.o.r.Tatanagar. 

Present selling 
prices f.o.r. 
Calcutta. 

Cost price 
for the 
month of 

July 1923. 


e.i.f. 

Calcutta. 





^ Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

[ Bs. 

Beams . 

16M4 

166-3* 

168 

179-39 

Bails 

16M4 

124-13 

.* 

179-39 

Bars . • 

155-10 

156-6* 

178 

201-59^ 


• These prices include material sold under long term contracts or contracts entered 
into last year when prices were considerably lower. For comparison with Col. 1 our 
present selling prices should be taken. 


STATEMENT No. VIII. 


Statement showing the pre-war c, i, /. prices and the Steel Company's Selling price,. 


— 

Pre-War price 
Feb.-May 1914 
Average c.i.f. 

Selling price of T.I.S.Co., 
products f.o.r. Tatanagar. 


Bs. 

1912-13 

1913-14 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Structural per ton .... 

94-11 

108-4 

103-13 

Heavy Bails per ton 

100-12 

117-8 

101-4 

Bar Mill Material per ton . 

121-12 

108-5 

108-12 
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STATEMENT No. IX. 

Note showing the yearly Capital and recurring expenditure incurred hy the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. during the last two years on the Technical Institute and the grants 
received from the Local Qovemments and Indian States. 

The students now in the Institute come from the various provinces as follows : — 


Bihar & Orissa . 



2nd year. 1st year. 
7^ 6 

Bengal .... 



3 

8 

Assam .... 



nil 

2 

U. P 



1 

nil 

Madras «... 



1 

2 

Central Provinces 



1 

1 

Punjab .... 



3 

3 

Bombay .... 



nil 

nil 

Mysore .... 



2 

nil 

Of the students admitted in 1921 six have been discharged. 



Of the students admitted in 1922, 7 have been discharged and 2 have left of 
their own accord with the consent of the Institute. 

The number of applications for entry in November 1922 was about 2,700. Appli- 
cations are still being received for 1923. Details regarding applications are attached 
hereto. 

The staff consists of a Director (B.So. Hons. London), with practical experience 
at Vickers Ltd., Sheffield and with 6 years’ educational experience in India, two 
Assistants with the degree of Bachelor* of Metallurgy, Sheffield, and one Indian 
Bachelor of Science, Calcutta. 

The cost of training a student works out to Es. 250 a month. 

Applications for admission are invited by advertisements in papers. The 
Government of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa also advertise on their own account. 

Finance : — 


— 

1921-22 

1922-23 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Recurring expenditure . . 

42,710 5 0 

71,009 3 3 

Receipts from outside ; — 



Mysore ...... 

4,800 0 0 

4,800 0 0 

Bihar & Orissa 

8,333 5 4 

25,000 0 0 

Bengal 

• • 

10,000 0 0 

Messrs. Bird & Co 

-• 

1.375 0 0* 

Sir Ratan Tata Trust 

.. 

15,000 0 0 

Total contributions 

13,133 5 4 

56,175 0 0 

Borne by Steel Company 

29,576 5 8 

14,834 3 3 

Actual Capital Expenditure 

1,30,519 4 8 

11,277 0 8 

Receipts from Bihar & Orissa 

1,00.000 0 0 

•• 

Borne by Steel Company 

30,519 4 8 

U,277 0 8 


No stipend. 
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The Sir Ratan Tata Trustees are paying Rs. 5,000 a year for five years for the 
construction of a hostel. « 

Total ultimate capital expenditure will be Rs. 3,00,000. 

Applications received in November 1921. 

No detailed list of applications was made out in the first year. Thirty<two 
people from Bombay Presidency applied, 6 were selected, but only one came to 
Jamshedpur. He was not passed by the Committee. ‘After this our Bombay 
Office was given the addresses of all applicants but only 6 went to see Mr. Gibbd 
in Bombay. All were failures except one who was to have been admitted but 
failed to come. 

Applications received in November 1922\* 

From Bombay there were 63 applicants of whom only 4 were considered to be 
eligible judging from the particulars they submitted. Two candidates came to 
Jamshedpur. One of these was found to be medically unfit and was not admitted 
and the other, Mr. T. R. Kapadia, stayed until April 30th, 1923, and did not return 
after the vacation. It appears that he found the work too strenuous. 
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STATEMENT No. X. 


Statement showing the number of applications for admission to the Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute during the last two years, province by province, for November 1922, 


Province. 

Number of Applica- 
tion letters. 

Number of students 
who are of good 
physique and other- 
wise qualified. 

Bihar & Orissa . 

, 



224 

23 

Bengal 




885 

. 64 

Central Provinces 




57 


Madras 




m 

29 

Bombay . . 




63 

4 

United Provinces 




173 

7 

Assam 




43 


Punjab 




380 

^ 1 

Central India 




ll 

1 

North-Western Province 




13 

•• 

Berar 




1 

0 . 

Mysore . . . 




53 

1 

Burma 




2 

• • 

North-Western Frontier Province 



11 

1 

Coorg 




8 

1 

Baroda 




4 


Deccan 




9 

• • 

Cochin 




14 

2 

Indore 




* 


Travancore 




8 

2 

Cooch Bihar 




2 

•• 

Bikanir 




1 

•• 

A j mere 




8 

•• 

Sindh 




4 

•* 

Kashmir . 




14 

•• 

Jodhpur . 



• 

3 

•• 

Rajputana . 



. 

3 

- 





2,638 

172 



> 
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STATEMENT No. XI. 

Note relating to c&Mpemating protection referred to in Mr. Peterson' e evidence 
of the 23rd August 192S. 

At the last Meeting the President asked qu^tions regarding the efiecti 
if any, which the protective duty on steel would have on industries in the 
country which use steel as their raw material. We said that it was impos- 
sible to answer this question at all accurately except after considering the 
conditions of each particular case, and that we would prefer not to prejudice 
any claim which such industries might wish to make, but that we were 
quite willing ^o give our opinion in any particular case after the claim had 
been made. We have considered this question and we think it is possible 
to give a considered reply on the general conditions to be applied in such 
cases. Such general conditions must, however, be ^subject to the general 
rule that unless the industry is essential for purposes of self 'protection, pro- 
tection should not be afforded if it is not shown that the particular industry 
will be able ultimately to meet foreign competition without protection. So 
far as our experience goes, our steel is used in many different ways; a large 
portion of it, about 15,000 tons, at present finds its way through the dealers 
into the hands of small industries such as Blacksmiths, Wheelwrights, etc. 
In the case of such industries a protective duty will increase the price of the 
article produced by the amoimt of the duty. In our opinion, the whole of 
this duty will be borne by the ultimate consumer and it will not affect con- 
sumption as, by the very nature of the trade, these articles must be manu- 
factured in this country and are required by it. These small industries will, 
therefore, not be harmed by the imposition of the duty. In the case of 
larger industries, where the article is not commonly imported in a standar- 
dised form and in large quantities, the same conditions will apply. The 
increase in the price of the manufactured article, which must result from the 
duty, will be passed on to the ultimate user. There will be no question 
of import, because by, the custom of the trade and probably from its very 
nature such articles will always have to be made in this country. Such 

articles would be replacements of parts of existing machinery in cases where 

such parts are not standardised and where the owner of the machines would 
lose heavily in waiting to have the p%rt required made in a foreign country 
and might not be able to do so satisfactorily or structural material where 
a damaged part had to be replaced or by the nature of the case fabrication 
wqs necessary on the spot. Where manufactured articles are already imported 
in a standardised form in large quantities and are also manufactured in the 

country, the imposition of a duty on steel will obviously handicap the indus- 

try. Such cases would be, to take simple instances, small machines, tools 
of'«all ^rts, liails, wire, buckets, ironware, shelving, etc. A distinction has 
to be made in these cases. In some cases the manufacturing process is extre- 
mely-^^^ple and the enhanced value yielded^ by it gives a very large margin 
of pr(^. The amount of profit may be so large that protection is not re^y 
required and the industry should be able to compete with the imported 
article with the advantage which it obtains from its geographical position 
and the advantage of the cheap labour available for simple processes in this 
country. In other cases the quantity of steel actually used may„,be very 
small in proportion ,to the value of the article made. In such cases no 
substantial handicap would be imposed on the industry and we should not 
advocate protection. Iln cases in which the handicap is large we think the 
manufacturer should be protected by a duty equivalent to the increase result- 
ing from the duty on steel, provided he is able, within a reasonable period, 
to reduce his costs and to establish the industry without protection. In the 
case of large scale industries such as the manufacture of wagons, locomotives, 
machinery, ete., where a reasonably promising attempt has been made to 
establish the mdustry in the country, we think a compensating duty should 
be imposed. The amount of the duty will have to be decided in each parti* 



assrs ™ aiSj? ■^" 

tial industries an5 »!?^i ® be encouraced + 1 .°^ ***®* bridge- 



STATESIENT No. XII. 




1916-17 

1 

1921-22 

1922-23 

# 

Bs. 

i 

Per cent. 

Bs. 

Percent. 

Bs. 

Per cent. 

Pig & Scrap cost . 

2946 

26-77 

47-60 

« 28-17 

65-62 

29-78 

Conversion to Ingots . 

43-80 

39-81 

68-24 

41-82 

74-18 

39-73 

Conversion to Blooms . 

10-27 

0-33 

13-89 

8-51 

16-97 

9-09 

Conversion to Baif^ 

20-51 

24-09 

83*46 

20-60 

30-98 

21-40 

Totai cost op Rails . 

110-04 [ 

100-00 

163-19 

100-00 

180-75 

100-00 


Credit for Scrap taken in PJg A Scrap. 

Credit for Second Class Rail for salo is distributed over all items. 


Coat of Bail Mill 





1916-17 

1 1921-22 

1 1922-23 




Bs. per ton 

Per cent. 

Bs. per ton 

Per cent. 

Bs. per ton 

Per cent. 

Pig A Scrap 



29-40 

26*77 

47-60 

29-17 

65-02 

29*79 

Feeding Material . 


. 

5-79 

6-26 

6-44 

3-96 

4-15 

2*22 

Labour^Produclng) 



13-99 

12-72 

17-93 

10-99 

17-00 

912 

Styes , 



6-33 

6-76 

8-20 

6-02 

7-61 

4.08 

Refractories 


, 

1-86 

1-23 

3-91 

2-40 

3-20 

1-72 

Ingot Moulds 



1-36 

1-23 

1-64 

1-01 

1-37 

•73 

Bellning Fund 


• , 

7*05 

8-41 

9-83 

6-02 

9-96 

6-34 

Gas Producers 



6-51 

6-01 

10-78 

6-61 

13-62 

7*24 

Service Expense . 



8-20 

7-45 

1 14-14 

8-66 

16-65 

8*92 

Steam . 



2-42 

2-21 

5-49 

3-36 

7*88 

4-21 

Bolls . 


• j 

2-31 

2-10 

2-29 

1-40 

2-62 

1-85 

Interest 


• 1 

2-71 

2-46 

12-24 

7*60 

17*02 

9*12 

Depreolatlon and 
Charges . 

Bombay , 

23-65 

21-40 

22-70 

18-91 

80*27 

10-10 

BAILS COST 

1 

110-04 

100-00 

163-19 

100*00 

186*76 

100-00 


<lredlt for Scrap taken In Pig A Scrap. 

Credit fftr Second Class Bails for salo is distributed over all Items. 





STATlMiJ?! No. XIII. 

Statement giving paHieulars of greater extension units in operation in 
August 192S. 

Coke ovens. 

2 Batteries of Wilputte Coke Ovens : — 

Tons. 

• Average daily capacity per battery as per Flow Sheet . 427 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 600 

Average daily production (April — ^July 1923) . . 420 

1st Battery commenced operating August 10th, 1922. 

2nd Battery commenced operating March loth, 1923. 


JBlast Fubnaces. 

“ D ” Blast Furnace : — 

Tons. 

Average daily capacity 600 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained , 652 

Average daily production (April — July 1923) . . 426 

Commenced operating December 6th, 1922. 

E " Batelle Furnace: — 

Tons. 

Average daily capacity 260 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 315 

Average daily production (April — ^July 1923) . . 193 

Commenced operating August 27th, 1919, 


Duplex Plant. 


No. 1. Open Hearth Tilting Furnace: — 

Now working as ordinary Stationery Open Hearth 
Furnace. 

Average daily capacity (working day*) 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 

Average daily production (working days*) (April — 
July 1923) 

Commenced operating February 13th, 1923. 


Tons. 


160 

360 

158 


m.B . — ^The Tilting Furnaces are intended to operate in conjunction with 
4ie Converters, thus completing the Duplex Process. When the Plant is 
ompleted each Tilting Furnace is estimated to produce 600 tons of steel 
lai^ or 15,000 tons each monthly. ^ 


* Working days mean actual days In operation, time loit lor repairs, etc., baing omitted. 
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Platb Mill. 

Tom. 

Arerage daily capacity . . , . . . 154 

Maximum production in 8 hours hitherto obtained • 94| 

Average daily production (April — ^July 1923) . . 67 

Commenced operating February Ist^ 1923. 

*N.B . — Owing to steel not being available the operation of this Mill hat 
been restricted to only one shift daily. 
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STATEMENT No. XIV. 

Note on letter No, D, 0, 135^ from the Tariff Boards dated the 34th Auguetf. 
addrested to Mr, Peterson, 

In regard to the information asked for by the Tariff Board in the above 
letteri I wish to comment as follows;— 

Question No, 1, — note showing how the present cost on various items 
of production of steel is likely to be reduced in the future. 

Answer.— This I take to be an enquiry why the spread in the cost of 
contorting pig iron into steel ingots at our works is higher than that in 
other countries and which we consider to be about Rs. 10 per ton. The cost 
is likely to bo reduced in the future for the following reasons: — 

(a) Limestone, — ^Due to the use of revolving kilns using Coke Oven Qas 

instead of kilns using an inferior fuel (Coke). 

(b) Fuel, — ^Due to improvements in the quality of coal which means less. 

coal per ton of finished product and a reduction in the price per 
ton of coal due to the improvements which are being installed at 
the Steel Company’s collieries such as Electrical Coal Cutting 
Machines, Electric haulage, etc. 

(e) Labour, — ^Due to higher production which means a larger tonnage 
per employee. 

(d) Materials in repairs and maintenance, tools, lubricants and miscel- 

laneous charges, — ^Due to fall in world prices. 

(e) Furnace repairs, — Due to improvements in the quality of building 

and basic materials. 

(/) Contingent Fund. — Due to decrease in covenanted labour. 

(a) General Works Eacpense.— Due to increased tonnage. 
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STATEMENT No. XV. 

Sote on demUofjUcial letter No. 135 y from*the Tariff Board, duted the 
August 1923, addressed to Mr. Peterson. 

Question No. 2. — A statement showing the total expected output of 
different kinds of iron and steel when the Greater 
As operating on the 1st Extensions are complete and the capacity of pro- 
of Apnl 1922* duction of the existing plant. • 

Answer. — ^A statement showing the total expected output of different 
kinds of iron and steel when the Greater Extensions are complete) is attached 
hereto. These Figures are similar to those shown on the Flow Sheet,* four 
copies of which have already been submitted to the Tariff Board. 

A statem4lnt is also attached showing the actual production of the plant 
as operating on the 1st of April 1922. 

The figures for the year April 1st, 1921, to March 31st, 1922, are actual 
productions and the figures shown for the year April 1st, 1922, to March 
Slst, 1923, ard arrived at by omitting the months of September, October, 
November and December 1922 and multiplying the average of the other 
eight months by twelve. The reason for this is that although the strike 
which occurred on September 19th, 1922, ended on 23rd October 1922, normal 
production was not restored until January 1923. 


• Not printed. 


Statement showing actual output from plant existing an April , 1922 » 


— 

Output during year 
ending March Slst, 
1922. 

Output during year 
ending March 31st, 
1923.* 


Tons. 

Tons. 

f’ig Iron 

270,270 

286,062 

Ferro Manganese .... 

3,230 

1,644 

Bteel Ingots 

182,107 

182,462 

Blooms and Billets .... 

166,902 

162,229 

^6' Mill products .... 

96,273 

94,103 

Bar Mill products .... 

29,698 

36,962 


* The above figures giving the output for year ending March 31st, 1923, have been 
obtained by taking the average monthly output during the year excluding September, 
October, November and December 1922, and multiplying it by 12. The reason for 
doing this, is that althoagh the strike which commenced on September 19tb, 1922, 
ended on October 23rd, 1922, normal production of the plant was not restored until 
January 1023. 
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Statement ahming expected output of iron and steel when greater evtensions are 
complete and from existing plant. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig Iron 

.... 

610,200 

Ferro Manganese .... 


7,600 

Stee*l Ingots 


570,000 

Blooms, Slabs and Billets 

.... 

469,100 

New 28^ Mill 

175,000 


Old 28* Mill 

60,000 

.... 

Plate Mill 

48,000 

.... 

Merchant Bar Mill .... 

43,900 

.... 

Old Bar Mills 

18,000 

.... 

Sheet Mills 

36,000 

.... 

Sheet Bar 

35,000 

.... 

Sheet Sleepers 

2,820 

.... 

Blooms and Billets for Sale • • 

3,000 

421,720 
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STATEMENT No. XVI. 

Capital Expenditure on greater extensions Jn operation up to Slst 'Uareik 

ms, 

Bs. A. P. 


Batelle Furnace .... 




38,06,250 7 5 

Roll Shop (Part) .... 




1,85,282 7 3. 

Strhotural Shop .... 




6,29,172 13 9 

Machine Shop No. 2 . . . 




32,64,647 7 2 

Pattern Shop .... 




1,45,622 12 10 

General Foundry .... 

• 



1,50,916 5 3 

Forge Shop 




83,306 5 C 

Electric Power— 




. 

(u) ..... 




6,26,900 2 6 

(ft) 




21,768 14 4 

(c) ..... 




63,588 13 10 

(d) 




1,36,879 8 7 

(6) 




47,413 6 3 

(/) ..... 




7,588 3 S 

Track System .... 




17,21,643 14 6 

[ron Ore Mines — 





Gorumahisani . • . • 




2,98,288 7 10 

Sulaipat 




40,931 7 7 

Dolomite Quarries K ** Lease 




4,77,965 7 5 

Site Account . . 




19,67,239 9 7 

Construction Tools . . « 




12,88,432 7 3 

Drainage ..... 




4,42,472 8 6 

Bolling Stock .... 




14,86,8'^14 7 

Jessops Shop 




1,70,9OT 6 8 

Jessops Power House 




3,686 10 1 

Soaking Pits 




2,28,889 13 0 

Machine Shop No. 1 Extension 




2,40,375 4 4 

8'15 M. P. Motors .... 




12,000 0 0 

4 Cinder Cars .... 




1,00,000 0 0 

Plate Mill 




2,87,687 2 10 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mill Stockyard 




47,864 14 9 

Bail Finishing Department 




1,61,693 6 8 

Blooming Mill .... 




16,673 1 ff 

D ” Blast Furnace 


• 


38,001 il 7 

Power House No, 2 . . , 




57,700 3 5 

Pump House No. 2 




40,247 4 0 

Narrow Gauge Line to Khorkai Brickfield 

c 


81,U8 0 0 



Total 



13S 


The Greatef Extensions Copiinl ExpendUure in Operation Account for ilnf 
year ending $lst March, 192 B. 


- - - 

Value. 

Amount of DepMh ' 

anCm. ! 

. Works Construclion. 

I Es. A. P. 

Percent. 

Bs. A. F. 

Machinery .... 

1,30,16,713 12 8 

7i 9,76,178 0 0 

Buildings .... 

41,03,735 11 9 

5 ‘ 2,05,186 0 0 

Ore Mines and Quarries. 



Machinery .... 

6,91,376 8 6 

5 34,668 0 0 

Buildings .... 

1,25,808 14 5 

2^ 3,146 0 0 

Sanitary. 



Machinery and Plant 

4,42,472 8 6 

5 22,123 0 0 

Total 

1,83,79,107 7 9 

12,41,200 0 0 


t' 


I. 
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STATEMENT No. XVIL 


^ CusTovs Duties. 


The following shows the total figures : — 


Greater extensions. 

Operation. 

Rs. A. P. 


Duty paid 1919-20 . . 4,84,774 14 5 

not available. 

1920-21 . . . 6,60,327 12 9 

not availably 

-r 

Rs. A. F. 

1921-22" ... 9,84,646 0 3 

1,61,676 7 0 

4922-^ . . . 3,36,677 1 0 

" 1,38,939 13 3 

This is after allowing for refunds. 


The gross amoutrt in 1922-23 was Rs. 4,07,000 but Rs. 72,000 was secured 

in refunds. This amount Rs. 4,07,000 can be classified 

as follows:— 


Rs. 

Cement 

62,000 

Electric appliances 

31,600 

Steel and manufactures thereof . 

62,600 

Machinery 

. 2,37,000 

Miscellaneous 

14,000 


4,07,000 


Of the refunds obtained about Ks. 23,000 was on articles imported in 
11/22-23 and Rs. 49,000 to articles imported in 1921-22. It takes from 6 
i&onths tcTS years to obtain a refund. 

The import duty on goods imported in 1922-23 is, therefore, Rs. 4,07,000 
less Rs. 23,000. 

In 1922-23 the proportion of duty on machinery to total is much higher 
than in previous years because: — 

(a) the result of various important discussions as to definition of machi- 
nery affected the assessment; 

(5) in November 1921 Government passed orders to the effect that large 
classes of goods hitherto assessed, as electrical accessories should 
be assessed at the same rate as machinery. 

Since 1st March 1923 the revision of the wording of the Tariff has 
resulted in a much larger proportion of our imports being assessed at 24 per 
cent, than before. 

No detailed classification of duties for 1021-22 and previous years is 
possible without several weeks work, but probably and speaking roughly, the 


oroportion is somewhere as follows : — 

Per ceij^. 

Cement 15 

Electrical goods 20 

Steel and manufactures 20 

Machinery . . * 40 

Miscellaneous . _ • 6 


100 
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statement No. XTIU. 

Statement ahowina the amount paid bp the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for Railway freight, Cuetoma duty, etc,, during the year ending Slat 
March 19MS, z 

Bs. A. K 

1. Net railway freight paid for incoming materials 

for operation from 1st April 19^2 to Slst 

March 1923 ...... . 22,99,661 0 0 

2. Net railway frei^t paid for incoming materials 
, for greater extensions from Ist April 1922 to 

Slst March 1928 2,60,18^ 8. 0 

8. Net railway freight paid for outgoing materials . 9,88,778 2 0 

4. Income-tax paid from the salaries of employes at 

Jamshedpur 1,24,844 4* 9 

6. Expenditure at Jamshedpur on stamps . . 6,341 14 8 

6. Expenditure at Jamshedpur on telegrams . . 13,696 lO 0 

7. Oustoms duty paid for Operation Department 1,38,939 13 8 ' 

8. Oustoms duty paid for greater extensions . . 3,36,677 1 0 

9. License fees paid for country liquor . . . 18,640 1 6 

10. Cost price ^nd duty paid for country liquor . 1,28,841 8 0 

11. Port Commissioners’ charges, etc., paid for 

greater extensions 59,354 11 0 

12. Amount paid to Port Commissioners ^ by the 

Calcutta Steam Navigation Co., Ld., on 
account of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

Limited (Operation Department), Jamshedpur, 

from April 1922 to March ending 1923 is . 1,80,590 0 0 


Totai, . 46,05,641 9 8 
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STATEMENT No. XIX. 

'>epnc}ation a* <aiowtd hy Ineom-tcac Office. Omeml Block at at 3Jtf March im. 


Fixed 1^ Government of 
]mmbay. 

Rate per 
cent. 

Value. 

Total Depreciation. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Town Buildings , , , 


83,69,859 2 15 

2,09,246 8 0 

Town Sanitary Works . 

5 

24,49,253 9 6 

1,22,462 8 0 

Ice and Aerated Water Factory . 

H 

55,550 7 6 

3,472 0 0 

Electric Light and Fan Installa- 
tion. 

n 

4,20,297 10 10 

31,522 8 0 

Ore Mints and Quarries. 




Machinery and Plant 

6 

6.76,239 7 3 

28,812 0 6 

Buildings .... 

n 

1,61,576 10 6 

^,039 8 5 

Collieries, 




Machinery and Plant 

10 

1,11,21,005 9 6 

11,12,100 8 

Buildings .... 

5 

19,03,399 9 6 

96,170 0 0 

Works Construction. 



[ 

Machinery and Plant 

n 

1,90,58,064 3 0 

14,29,356 0 0 

Buildings .... 

6 

42,09,148 13 9 

2,10,467 8 0 

Furniture .... 

5 

2,87,750 16 8 

H,387 8 0 

Live and Dead Stock, 




Motor Bus, etc. . 

15 

66,355 7 0 

8,453 0 0 

Live Stock, etc. 

5 

33,482 14 0 

1,674 0 0 

^ Total 

•• 

4,87,01,984 8 10 

32,71,162 8 0 


STATEMENT ifo. Xi. 

SkUenunt ithowing works cost per ton of steel from 1912’13 to 1922-23. 
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.STATBMENT No. XXI., 

Staimetit showing Price, Royalty paid for the Collieries and the an^nt expended on 
Machinery and Equipment of the same up to 31st March 1922, ** 


PurchMe Price Machinery and Royalty and 
x^rcnwei-nce. Equipment. other B^^enaea. 










Pig Iron. 

tor five years and over entered into by the Tata Iron and Sted Co., Ld., for sede of Pig Iron. 
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STATEMENT No. 


140 



• We are informed that the Bengal Nagpur BaUway actuaUy bo^ht at this price in July 1022. 











STATEMENT No. XKUl— concluded. 


f41 



• We »re infonned that the Bengia SaOway actually bought at this price in July 1922. 



STATEMENT No. 





STATEMENT No. XXV. 

Raw Materials (Dolomite, Limestone, Manganese Ore, Bricks). 
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icks. bricks minimum. 

Variations on the 
basis of pig iron 



^ STAraaCENT Na tx\i. 

t showing the UMnoge for Operation Department handled by theB. N. R. under freight agreement with them ■ 



The gross fieight shewn above would be the normal freight. The rebate is the saving to the Company* 
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STATEMENT No. XXVII, 


Average f.o.b. ^prices of Cleveland Pig Iron No. 3 as on the 1st day ofeapA 
month for ike years 1912-13, 1913-14, 1920-21 to 1922-23. 





1912-13. 

Sh. 

1913-14. 

Sh. 

1920-21. 

Sh. 

1921-22. 

Sh. 

1922-23, 

Sh. 









April 



62 

67 

200 

150 

90 

JVIay 



54 

67 

200 

120 

90 

June 



64 

69 

217 

120 

90 

July 



68 

65 

217 

120 

90. 

August . 



69 

66 

217 

120 

88 

September 



64 

56 

225 

120 

87 

October . 



07 

64 

225 

120 

93 

November 



67 

61 

225 

110 

93 

December 



67 

49 

225 

100 

9l* 

January . 



08 

60 

226 

100 

92 

February 



05 

61 

195 

90 

•• _ 

March 



03 

60 

160 

90 

•• 

Average for the year Sh. 


01*5 

65-33 

210-083 

, 113-3 

90*6 


STATEMENT No. XXVIII. 


Statement showing the average selling 'price per ton of Pig Iron realised 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Ordinary Sale and Contract 
Sale separately for the years 1912-13, 1913-14 and 1919-20 to 1922-23'. 


Year. 

Ordinary Sale. 

Contract Sale. 








Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

April 1912 to March 1913 . 

. 


. 


68 0 0 

46 0 0 

„ 1913 

»$ 

1914 . 


• 

• 


64 0 0 

60 0 0 

„ 1919 

ft 

1920 . 


. 

• 


99 12 0 

87 4 0 

„ 1920 

II 

1921 . 


. 



116 10 0 

80 2 0 

1921 

II 

1022 . 


. 

. 


109 14 0 

86 3 0 

» 1M2 

ff 

1923 . 


- 



73 14 0 

69 13 0 
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^ STATEMENT No.;XXIX. 

%, ■ 

Statement showing the average seUing price per tm of Big and Bar Mill 
materials realised hy the Tata Iron and Steel Company during the 
,, years 1912-13 and 1913-14. 



Baub. 

STRU0TUBAL8. 

FISBPLAIBS. 

Period. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Contract 

Sale. 

Ordinary 

1 Sale. 

Contract 

Sale. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Contract 
Sale. ‘ 


Re. Mt P. 

Rb. a. p. 

Ra. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

AptU 1912 to* 
%cb 1913. 

112 0 0 

90 0 0 

113 0 0 

103 0 0 

. 1 . ” 


April 1913 to 
ACarch 1914. 

106 0 0 

10)6 0 0 

122 0 0 

109 0 0 

•* 

128 0 0 


4 


STATEMENT No. XXX. 


Statement showing the c. i. /. quotations on various dates in 1919 
received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron, 


Date of Cable. 

Bails. 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 
. No. 3. 


£ 8, d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8, d. 

^nd April 1919 

17 19 6 

18 17 0 

19 19 9 

9 13 9 

9th May 1919 • 

17 16 0 

19 16 0 

20 0 0 

9 13 0 

7th July 19i9 

18 15 0 

20 0 0 

21 0 0 

10 13 9 

^rd September 1919 

19 0 0 

20 7 6 

22 15 0 

10 10 0 

^nd October 1919 . * 

19 2 6 

20 7 6 

22 15 0 

10 10 0 

3rd November 1919 

19 2 6 

20 7 6 

22 16 0 

10 13 9 

Ist^December 1919 

19 2 6 

20 10 0 

23 15 0 

10 11 6 

Avsbagb • 

18 13 10 

20 0 8 

21 17 1 

10 6 6 





























HT* 

I. 

. SffATBMEJfT No. XXX3^ 

Statefnmt showing the Q.i.f. quotations on various dates in 1920 received 
from the Londori of the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Rails 
BeamSi Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron, 


Bate of Cable. 

Rails 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 

Pig Iron 

No. 3. 

Ist January 1020 . 

2iid February 1920 

2nd March 1920 . 

0th April 1020 

3rd May 1920 
let June 1920 

Is^July 1920 

4th August 1920 . 
let September 1920 

Avebage 

£ s. d. 

20 6 0 
21 10 0 
22 10 0 
24 0 0 
26 10 0 
27 10 0 
27 10 0 
29 10 0 
29 10 0 

£ 8. d. 

21 16 0 
23 16 0 
26 10 0 
30 0 0 
81 0 0 
34 16 6 
34 16 6 
34 16 6 
34 15 6 

£ 8. d. 

24 16 0 
26 16 0 
27 15 0 
32 5 0 
32 6 0 
37 10 0 
37 10 0 
37 10 0 
37 10 0 

£ 8. d. 

10 16. 0 

11 6 3 

11 6 3 

12 11 6 

12 11. 6 A 

13 11 6 

13 11-6 

25 8 0 

30 2 5 

32 8 4 

12 4 9 


STATEMENT No. XXXII. 

Statement showing the e.i.f quotations on various dates in 1921 received 
from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Rails, 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Date of Cable. 

Rails. 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 
No. 3. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ a.. 

d. 

1st January 1921 

29 10 

6 

28 16 

0 

32 

0 

0 

14 16 

6 

1st February 1921 

27 

10 

0 

26 16 

0 

27 

10 

0 

13 9 

0 

1st March 1921 . 

23 

0 

0 

22 6 

0 

22 

0 

0 

9 la^ 

0 

2nd April 1921 . 

20 

0 

0 

18 6 

0 

18 

10 

0 

9 14 

0 

Ist May 1921 

15 

0 

0 

17 6 

0 

17 

0 

0 

7 19 

0 

2nd June 1921 . 

15 

0 

0 

16 16 

0 

17 

0 

0 

"7 19 

0 

7th July 1921 . 

15 

0 

0 

16 6 

0 

16 

10 

0 

7 19 

0 

6th August 1921 . 

11 

15 

0 

14 10 

0 

14 

6 

0 

8 6 

0 

13th September 1921 

11 

6 

0 

13 10 

0 

13 

6 

0 

8 0 

0 

17th November 1921 

11 

0 

0 

13 a 

0 

13 

6 

0 

7 0 

0 

17th November 1921 . 

11 

0 

0 

13 0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

7 6 

a 

16th December 1921 

11 

0 

0 

12 10 

0 

12 

6 

0 

6 16 

0 

Avebaob 

16 16 

0 

17 13 

0 

18 

2 

1 

9 1 

8 
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STATI^IBNT No.' 

Statement shomng the c.i./. quotations various datfs in 1922mieivei 
from the Londm "Offioe of ^Tatalron Comjpany for Rails, 

Beams, Bars and Cleve^md Pig iron.. . 


Date of Cable. 


12th April 1922 . 

12th April 1922 . 

4 ^ 6 th June 1922 
14th June 1922 
16th July 1922 . 

3rd August 1922 . 

10th October 1922 
10th October 1922 

Average 


Rails. 

Beaips. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Kg Iron 
[ No. 3. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ ,8. d. 

10 0 

0 

10 It 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 16 0 

10 0 

0 

10 17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 16 0 

. 10 0 

0 

10 17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 16 0 

10 0 

0 

10 17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 15 0 

.. r- 

9 16 

0 

10 12 

0 

10 16 

0 

, 6 16 0 

9 17 

6 

10 12 

0 

10 16 

0 

6 12 6 

9 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

10 10 

0 

6 12 0 

9 2 

f) 

10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 17 6 . 

9 15 

7 i 

10 11 

6 

10 15 

0 

6 14 7 


STATEMENT No. XXXIV. 


Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various dates in 1923 received 
from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Comjpany for Rails, 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Date of Cable. 


Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 

No. 3. 


£ «. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 5. d. 

£ 8. d. 

19thJJarch 1923 . 

11 0 0 

11 10 0 

11 16 0 

’7 12 6 

1st Junerl923 

11 7 0 

11 1 6 

11 7 0 

7 4 3 

* 4 tjf: July 1923 . 

11 7 0 

10 16 6 

11 2 0 

6 16 9 

Ist August 1923 . ^ . 

10 7 8 

10 11 6 

10 17 0 

6 9 3 

6 th October 1923 

0 12 0 

10 1 6 

10 7 0 

6 0 3 

Avebaob 

10 14 8 

10 16 2 

11 1 7 

6 16 7 
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•STlTEMENT No. XXXV, 

showing the totc^ cost in the year 1921-22 of coking and other 
coal landed at Ji/^ks tn Jamshedpur and (he . cost of labour employed 
at Jamshedpttr^ other thdn lahouf in the Town Department or on the 
OreaJer Extensions. 

With reference to your letter No. 613, dated Bombay the 28th November 1923, 
Rre beg to give the following information as requested : — 

, (1) The total cost of coking coal landed at Works in the year 1921-22 is Bs^ 
34,32,263. 

(2) The total cost of gas coal Bs. 9,45,512. 

(3) The total cost of steam „ Bs. 13,27,221. 

(4) The cost of all labour employed at Jamshedpur other than labour employ^ 

in the Town Department or on the Greater Extensions, but including 
such labour as is ordinarily shown in the cost accounts under the head 
** service expenses Rs. 69,25,033, 


■jf. 

STATEMENT No. XXXVI. 


Statement showing the average prices of coal paid by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co.f. 0 . r. colliery per ton for the years 1912-13^ 1913-14 
and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 






f. 0 . r. Price 

1 f. 0 . r. Price 

Aver. f. o. r. 





own 


outside 


Price all 





collieries. 

collieries 


collieries. 


Coking coal. 



Rs. .A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. p. 

1912-13 




2 3 

0 

1 15 

11 

2 0 0 

1913-14 




2 4 

0 

2 9 

4 

2 9 2 

1919-20 




3 11 

8 

2 15 

0 

3 3 7 

1920-21 




5 13 

9 

4 G 

3 

4 15 1 

1921-22 




5 15 

9 

G 12 

6 

G 8 11 

1922-23 




5 7 

10 

9 0 

4 

7 10 4 


Steam coal. 








1912-13 




2 4 

11 

3 2 

3 

2 8 9 

1913-14 




2 8 

0 

2 13 

G 

2 11 11 

1919-20 




3 7 

11 

3 13 

1 

3 10 1 

1920-21 




5 14 

0 

4 7 

1 

4 15 0 

1921-22 




5 12 

4 

7 4 

7 

G 9 11 

1922-23 

Gas coal. 



5 4 

5 

9 1 

1 

7 9 5 

1912-13 




2 4 

0 

3 9 11 

3 9 1 

1913-14 




2 4 

0 

3 14 

0 

3 14 7 

1919-20 




4 0 

2 

4 5 

6 

4 6 G 

1920-21 




5 9 11 

4 9 

5 

4 12 G 

1921-22 




8 9 

6 

5 8 

1 

5 13 11 

1922-23 




7 2 

0 

8 9 

3 

8 2 11 


Average price increased owing to receipts of coal from Purushottampur Colliery . 

yoL. I. ^ ^ 








* idu 

! 

STATEMENT No. X^XYO. 

Statement showing the average selling 'pme per ton of big mill matSridls 
under contract and by ordinary sale for the years 1919-20 to 1922-23. 


1 

^ear. 

1 

1 Bails. 

Stbuotubals. 

Ordinary 

sale. 

Contract' 

sale. 

Ordinary 

sale. 

Contract 
sale. * 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

April 1919 to March 1920 

150 0 0 

160 6 *"0 

282 2 0 

223 1 0 

April 1920-1921 . 

155 8 0 

153 15 0 

279 1 0 

264 3 0 

April 1921 -March 1922 . 

143 9 0 

130 3 0 

251 12 0 

211 6 0 

April 1922-March 1923 . 

IIG 11 0 

1 

135 8 0 

169 10 0 

151 7 0 


STATEMENT No. XXXVIII. 


Statement showing the average selling pnce per ton of bar mill materials 
under contract and by ordinary sale for the years 
" 1919-20 to 1922-23. 



Bails. 


Struotubalb. 


Fishplates. 

Period. 

Ordinary i 
Sale. 1 

Contract 

Sale. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Contract 

Bale. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Contract 

Bale. 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

April 1910 to 
March 1920 

246 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

271 

0 

0 


182 0 

0 

April 1920 to 
March 1921. 

19u 

0 

0 

327 

0 

0 1 

280 

0 

0 

303 

0 

0 ' 

214 0 0 

195 0 

0 

April 1921 to 
%ireb 1922. 

210 

0 

0 

198 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

232 

0 

0 

192 0 0 

164 6 

0 

AprU 1922 to 
March 1928. 

160 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

17; 

0 

0 

168 

0 

0 

178 0 0 

166 0 

0 
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STATEMENT No. XXXIX. 


Statemeni showing particulars regarding CoUieries, 


Name of property purchased. 

Date of purchase. 

Amount of 
purchase price. 



. Rs. 

Bhelatand 

11th March 1910 . 

1,38,000 

Malkera-Choitodih 

12th June 1913 . • • 

7,13,000 

Jamadoba 

1st January 1917 . 

33,00,000 

Sijua 

17th February 1918 

25,00,000 

Pumshottampur 

11th September 1918 

1,40,360 

Ovirampore .... 

.June 1917 .... 

1,42,520 

Gunshadi 


2,000 


Output from different CoUieries. 



Bhelatand. 

Malkora- 

Choltodib. 

Jamadoba. 

Sljua. 

Purushot* j 
tampur. 

Total. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ba. 1 

Ba. 

January to December 1912 . 

63,679 




.. 1 

53,679 

January to December 1913 , 

60,256 


.. 



50,256 

January to December 1914 . 

38,058 


• • 


•• 

88,068 

January to December 1915 , 

48,078 

59,616 




1,07,693 

January to Deoember 1916 . 

46,243 

79,878 




1,26,121 

January to June 1917 

19,826 

22,363 

i 1,30,688 



1,7.2,877 

July 17 to June 1918 . 

24,601 

45,869 

1 2,71,126 

44,129 

•j 

8,85,716 

July 18 to March 1919 . 

18,648 

40,575 

2,52,604 

1,36,564 


4,48,391 

April 19 to March 1920 . 

26,265 

63,627 

I 

1 3,11,196 

1,53,646 


5,56,634 

April 20 to March 1921 . 

22,171 

40,652 

; 2,28,965 

70,506 


3,71.294 

April 21 to March 1922 . 

12,368 

49,762 

2,62,983 

93,216 

8,580 

4,16,898 

April 22 to March 1928 . 

included 
in Sljua. 

90,019 

■ 2,60,770 

^ -1 

1,46,810 

16,847 

5.14,485 


K 2 
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STATEMEN'r No. XL. 


Statement showing Royalty payable on the various Collieries^ 

The rate of roy^ty for different collieries is as follows : — 


Bhelatand . 
Malhera-Choitodih 
JAMADOBA OROVP--^ 

1. Jamadoba . 

2. Sirguja 

3. Bhutgoria . 

4. JorapuRur . 

6. Dongri Pattya 

Sijua 

Clansadih 


Puru&hottampur 


Ovirampur 


1. 

A. 

P. 



0 

4 

6 

per ton on all coal. 

0 

8 

0 


„ coke. 

0 

4 

0 

99 

„ coal. 

0 

3 

0 


steam and coke rubble 

0 

2 

0 


and slack. 

0 

3 

0 


all coal. 

0 

5 

0 


steam and rubble. 

0 10 

0 

29 

coke. 

0 

2 

6 

99 

slack and dust. 

0 

6 

0 

99 

all coal. 

0 

4 

0 


steam. 

0 

2 

0 


rubble, slack and 

0 

0 

0 

99 

burnt coal coke. 

0 

4 

0 ‘ 


steam, rubble, slack 

0 

1 

0 


and dust fireclay. 

0 

6 

0 

99 

coke. 

0 

6 

0 

99 

steam 

0 

4 

0 

99 

rubble. 

0 

C 

4d 

0 

99 

dust. 

0 

6 

3 

99 

coke. 


STATEMENT No. XLI. 


Statement showing the value (i.e., the actual cost for machinery^ etc.) of the 
machinery and plant at the colliery at the end of each financial year 
from 1912-13 to 1922-23. 

Colliery Departb'.ent as at 30th June 1913. 



Properties. 

■ 

Macliinerv and 
Plant. i 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. 

p. ' 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bhelatand .... 

; 1,37,118 7 

0 ' 

4,13,146 10 

0 

59,257 10 3 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

! 7,12,334 12 

6 i 

766 9 

0 


New Coal Property 

37,012 4 

0 




Ouneshadi Coal Property 

24,173 3 

6 


i 



I 9,10,038 11 0 4,13,913 3 0 | 69,257 10 3 


Summary. 


Properties 

Machineiy and Plant 
Buildings 


Rs. A. P. 

9,10,638 11 0 
4,13,913 3 0 
69,267 10 3 


13,83,809 8 3 


Colliery Department as at 30th June 1914. 



Properties. 


Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 



Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 7 

0 

4,16,201 0 5 

65,164 14 

3 

Malkera-Choitodih 

7,12,334 12 

6 

6,61,618 9 11 

19,223 13 

0 

New Coal Property 

61,465 16 

3 


! 


Quneshadi Coal Property 

26,301 3 

6 




Jarma 

620 14 

0 

; 




9,37,831 4 

i 

3 

9,77,719 10 4 ' 84,388 11 

3 


Summary, 


Properties . 

Plant and Machinery . 
Buildings . 


Rs. A. P. 

9,37,831 4 3 
9,77,719 10 4 
84,388 11 3 


19,99,939 9 10 


Colliery Department as at 30th June 1915. 


Bhelatand 
Malkera-Choitodib • 

New Coal Property 
<jluneshadi Coal Property 
Jarma . . . . 


Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1,37,118 7 0 

4,40,838 7 1 

67,400 14 9 

7,12,334 12 6 
61,455 15 3 
28,429 3 6 
620 14 0 

9,86,594 12 11 

1,17,216 6 4 

9,39,959 4 3 1 

14,27,433 4 0 

1,84,616 4 1 


f 


Summary. 


Properties . 

Machinery and Plant . 
Buildings . 


Rs. A. p. 
9,39,959 4 3 
14,27,433 4 0 
1,84,616 4 1 


25,52,008 12 4 
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CoLUERY DsPARTUum' AS AT SOtq Jxtne 1916. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 

Bhelatand .... 

Malkera*Choitodih . * . 

Jarma 

Onneshadi Coal Property 

Rs. A. P. 

1,37,118 7 0 

7,12,334 12 6 

704 13 6 

30,557 3 6 

Rs. A. P. 

4,42,666 10 4 

11,96,169 6 6 

Rs. A. P. 

67,400 14 9 

1,27,442 11 10 


8,80,715 4 6 

16,38,726 16 10 

1,94,843 10 7 


Properties 

Machinery and Plant 
Buildings 


Rs A. p. 

8,80,715 4 a 
16,38,725 15 10 
1,94,843 10 7 


27,14,284 14 11 


Colliery Department as at 30th June 1917. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,60,972 3 

2 

19,18,936 0 2 
4,13,829 8 8 

3,01,676 10 

9 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 7 

0 

1,16,940 9 

9 

Malkera*Choitodih . 

7,12,334 12 

6 

13,76,349 11 4 

1,27,282 4 

T 

Ovirampur .... 

94,620 12 

9 


Malkera-Choitodih . 



4,328 1 3 



Bhelatand .... 
Onneshadi .... 

32,685 3 

6 

2,013 16 11 



Cossipur .... 

585 2 

6 

. . 

i 


Jarma . . . . . 

704 13 

6 

•• 




21,38,921 6 11 

37,15,457 6 4 

5,46,899 9 

1 



Summary, 



Rs. 

A. P. 

Properties . 

21,38,921 

6 11 

Machinery and Plant . 

37,16,467 

6 4 

Buildings . • 

6,46,899 

9 1 


64.00.278 5 4 
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CorXIEBT DEPABTHIiNT AS AT 30TB Jm% 1918. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,60,972 3 2 

23,52,392 14 4 

4,08,542 9 10 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 7 0 

! 5,86,628 1 7 

1,33,025 0 0 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

7,12,334 12 6 

I 16,02,941 6 0 

2,13,041 10 3 

Purushottampur 

74,944 11 5 

1 37,255 9 6 

1,012 4 6 

Ovirampur .... 
Sijua 

1,40,376 2 8 
16,61,678 8 6 

7,67,528 0 0 

2,17,84i 15 0 


38,77,424 13 3 

53,46,745 14 6 

9,73,463 7 7 


Summary. 

Rs. A. P. 

Projiertica 38,77,424 13 3 

Machinery and Plant 53,46,745 14 5 

Buildings 9,73,463 7 7 

1,01,97,634 3 3 


Colliery Department as at 31st March 1919. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,60,671 

15 

2 

28,58,817 

7 

6 

4,55,340 

5 

4 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

7,30,062 

2 

11 

1,35,174 

2 

6 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

18,20,826 

3 

3 

2,49,229 

9 

9 

Purushottampur 

2,24,910 

0 

5 

83,008 

7 

6 

17,431 

0 

0 

Ovirampur .... 

1,44,116 

4 

8 

, , 




Sijua 

16,51,678 

8 

6 

10,71,066 

2 

10 

2,91,348 

10 

9 

Jarma 

7,411 

7 

8 





Guneshadi .... 

35,345 

3 

6 







Cossipur .... 

585 

2 

6 








40,74,171 

13 

11 

65,63,780 

8 

0 

11,48,524 

6 

1 


Summary, 

Properties 

Machinery and Plant . . . . 

Buildings 


Bs. A. p. 

. 40,74,171 13 11 
. 65,63,780 8 0 
. 11,48,524 6 1 


1,17,86,476 12 0 





3«m«Ldoba , 
BMatand . 

Sijua . 

Malkera-Choitddih . 

Ovirampiir 

Qunesliadi 

Jarma Coal Property 
Cossipur . ] 

Purushottampur, . 



Summary. 


Properties . 

Machinery and Plant . 
Buildings . 


Rs. A. p. 
. 44,64,135 13 1 
. 79,47,848 13 8 
. 14,86,471 8 11 


1,38,98,456 3 8 


Colliery Department as at 31st March 1921. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,67,432 5 2 

43,68,451 6 1 

7,80,935 11 3 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

7,12,334 12 6 

23,31,045 4 8 

3,00,133 6 0 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 7 0 

9,19,087 15 7 

1,60,240 10 9 

Sijua 

21,18,100 8 4 

12,85,001 2 4 

3,66,674 0 0 

Purushottampur • 

Ovirampur . 

Jarma ! 

Guneshadi .... 
Cossipur .... 

General (Motor Car) 

1,37,000 0 0 
1,48,916 A 8 
7,642 1 8 
39,749 13 3 
585 2 6 

6,33,317 I 4 

500 0 0 

1,33,637 14 0 


44,68,879 7 1 

95,37,402 14 0 

17,41,621 10 0 


Summary. 

Bs. A. P. 

. 44,68,879 7 1 

95,37,402 14 0 

17,41,621 10 0 


1,57,47,903 15 1 


L 


Properties . 

Machinery and Plant . 
Boddings . 
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COLUBBT DEFABTUBirr AS AT SlST MaBOH 1922. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 

Jamadoba .... 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

11,78,149 2 9 

55,87,306 9 9 

8,64,447 9 3 

BheJatand .... 

1,37,118 7 0 

9,19,087 15 7 

1,60,240 10 9 

>Sijua 

21,18,100 8 4 

14,70,683 6 7 

3,71,817 10 3 

Malkera-Choitodih 

7,12,334 12 6 

23,84,439 9 11 

3,00,133 6 0 

Purnshottampur . • 

1,45,651 0 3 

7,49,780 9 8 

2,06,760 5 3 

Cossipur .... 

585 2 6 

. . 


Ovirampur 

1,59,107 2 6 



dunesh^i .... 

41,877 13 3 

. . 


Jarma .... 

•General (Motor Car) . 

7,668 1 8 

9,707 7 0 



45,00,582 2 8 

1,11,21,005 9 6 

19,03,399 9 6 


Summary. 

Bs. A. P. 

Properties 46,00,582 2 8 

Machinery and Plant ...... 1,11,21,005 9 6 

Buildings ....... 19,03,399 9 6 


1,75,24,987 6 8 


Colliery Department as at 31st March 1923. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Jamadoba .... 

11,79,683 

3 

9 

65,07,823 

7 

10 

9,16,986 

6 

6 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

9,19,087 

16 

7 

1,60,240 

10 

9 

Sijua 

21,18,100 

8 

4 

16,30,516 

2 

7 

3,71,817 

10 

3 

Malkera-Choitodih 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

23,84,439 

9 

11 

3,00,133 

6 

0 





1,52,043 

2 

9 








25,36,482 

12 

8 




Purnshottampur . 

1,47,232 

5 

6 

8,44,696 

10 

7 

2,35,230 

5 

0 

Cossipur .... 

585 

2 

6 







Ovirampur 

1,62,027 

15 

10 







Suneshadi .... 

44,005 

13 

3 







Tarma .... 

7,658 

1 

8 







general (Motor Car) . 

•• 



9,707 

7 

0 





46,08,746 

6 

4 

1,24,48,314 

8 

3 

19,84,408 

6 

"T 


Summary. 

Properties . . « . . 

Machinery and Plant 

Buildings 


Rs. A. p. 

46,08,746 6 4 
1,24,48,314 8 3 
19,84,408 6 6 


1,89,41,469 6 1 
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STATEMENT No. XLIL 

Statement showing estimated raising cost per ton after development of 

Collieries, 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

Jamadoba • . . . • 3 8 0 to 3 12 0 per ton. 

Sijua 3 4 o' to 3 12 0 

Purushottampur . . . . 3 12 0 per ton. 

Malkera-Choitodih . . . 3 12 0 „ 


STATEMENT No. XLIII. 

Statement showing estimated monthly outturn after development of Collieries 
and the estimated additional capital expenditure {after Slst March 1923) 


necessary to secure that output. 



Estimated 

Estimated 

additional 


Output. 

capital expen- 



diture. 


Tons. 

R., 

Jamadoba 

87,000 

11,00,000 

Sijua 

Purushottampur 

r>7,000 

29,50,000 

10,000 

4,00,000 

Malkera-Choitodih 

10,000 

2,00,000 


STATEMENT No. XLIV. 

Stalem&fit showing the actual average cost per ton of taising coal occluding overheoid charges. 


1S9> 




STATEMENT No. XLV. 


Statement showing the consumption of coal in the works at Jamshedpur 
from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 


— 

Coking. 

Gas. 

Steam. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Total 
coal used. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1910.17 \ 

314,674 

87,160 

61,866 

19,291 

472,991 

1917-18 .... 

341,576 

109,968 , 

, 84,802 

11,613 

; 647,859 

1918-19 .... 

330,041 

Mini] ill 

73,460 

10,177 


1919-20 .... 

47.5,.359 

116,037 

84,634 

16,126 

692,066 

1920-21 .... 

631,760 

134,821 

102,271 

22,192 


1921-22 .... 

485,812 

137,788 

106,352 

16,842 

746,794 

1922-23 .... 

491,616 

129,331 

127,104 

22,046 

769,996 


STATEMENT No. XLVI. 

Statement showing the estimated requirements of coal by the Tala Iron and 
Steel Company for each year up to the time when the Greater Extensions 
are in full operation. 


1023-24. 

220.000 tons per year . . . . , . Coking Coal. 

200.000 „ Gas Coal. 

260.000 „ Steam coal. 

STATEMENT No. XLVII. 

Statement showing the total quantity of coal purchased in each year from 
outside collieries under contract and the average price per ton f. o. r. 
colliery, for the years 1916-17 to 1922-23. 


Year. 




Quantity. 

Average price 
per ton. 

Joly 1916 to Jane 1917 . 




Tons. 

438,906 

Bs. ▲. V. 

2 6 11 

1917 to „ 1918 . 




448,093 

3 4 6 

„ 1918 to March 1919 . 




299,246 

♦3 9 6 

April 1919 to „ 1920 . * . 




419,672 

3 7 2 

„ 1920 to „ 1921 . 




467,837 

4 7 3 

„ 1921 to „ 1922 . 




607,266 

670,968 

6 9 10 

„ 1922 to „ 1923 . 




8 16 6 


* Note. — During this year a special arrangement existed with Andrew Yule & Co., 
lor supply of Coal at Bs. 7 per ton owing to shortage of Gas Bubble, which had to be 
substitute with DeoU Steam Coal. 











STATEMENT NO. XLVIII. 
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§ 





(6) Greater Exteksions Capital Expenditure. 
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(6) Gbeateb EIxtensions Capital Expendituke — continued . 
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JBxpendill^ to Emnditore to Expenditure to Expenditure to Expenditiite^^ 
Juite 1917. tfune 1918. Blarch 1919. March 1990^ Mardi 1921. 


Its 



3,25,000 0 0 7,35,000 0 0 20,37,000 0 0 31,37,000 






























m 

(c) ExplancUions regarding items marked by a cross (x) tw the Statement 
showing capital expenditure on grealer extmsions. 

Wirt Mill , — The amount shown under the “ £xpenditiu« to March 1023 ” 
column should be a credit amount made up as follows : — 

Bs. A. r. 

The cost of the mill was . . . . . 1,24,209 8 1 

To which should be added the cost of cleaning the 

machinery and replacing missing or broken parts . 3,026 8 4*^ 


Making a total of 1,27,236 0 6 

The Steel Company recovered from the Indian Steel Wire Products Limited 
Ra. 1,39,303-6-1 and this leaves a credit balance of Rs. 12,067-5-8 being interest 
collected from the purchasers, which should be set off against the interest debit 
shown later. 

, Shipping Building . — The expenditure shown in 1923 column of Rs. 64,199-9-7 
covered the cost of cranes ordered for departmental shipping buildings, but which 
was afterwards transferred by Perin and Marshall to the various departments whic h 
the cranes were serving. 

Machine Shop No. 2 . — The reduction in 1923 column was caused by the transfer' 
by Perin and Marshall of certain crane parts for Cranes 2898 and 2912 which had 
been originally ordered for the No. 2 Machine Shop, but which were afterwards 
transferred to the Calcining Plant. 

Pattern Shop . — ^The cost of the Pattern Shop was transferred to the Operation 
Department on completion of the job, and the only amount now standing in the 
books is Rs. 238-8-0 made up of sundry shipping charges transferred from Suspen e 
Account on receipt of information fjfom the Shipping Agents in Calcutta. 

General , Foundry . — The reduction in 1023 column is causecl by the transfer of 
pne steel stack made by Wm. B. Pollock Co. to Boiler Plant No. 6. This transfer 
fras authorised by Perin and Marshall to avoid the purchase of a stack for the Boi er 
plant. 

' Rolling Stock . — ^The reduction in the 1923 column is caused by the transfer to 
various departments of the cost of Truck parts, wheels, Axles, etc. for Cind(?r 
Cars, Quenching cars, Hydraulic Jack cars, aiid Larry cars which- wore originally 
fluthorised by Perin and Marshall to be charged to the Rolling iStock account, and 
as the .parts were used, the cost of the same would be made against the various 
departments using the parts. 

Open Hearth furnace extension No — 7 Furnace . — The cost of this work was origi- 
nally intended to be kept in the Greater Extensions books, but this was changed and 
it was finally kept in the Operation books.* The amount shown in the 1918’ column 
was transferred to the Operation Department* so that the whole cost of the job 
would be in one set of books. 

Bending Bolls . — As it was not known at first into which department these rolls 
would be put, the charges were kept under thh heading of Bending Ro’Is.- When ' 
the Rolls were erected at the Blacksmith Bhop> all charges- were bfiled out to the ' 
Operation Department. 



OranjM.—The cost of all the oranea ordere^ from Alliance Machine Company wea 
kept under one account, “ Cranes Account/* tse the allocations could not be made 
until the order was complete and the Alliance Machine Company sent us the cost 
for their various Shop Orders. When this was done, the amount standing on our 
books was written off against the various departments served by the different cranes. 

Juie Mill Subsidiary . — The amount of Rs. 1,08,389-0-10 in 1921 column was the 
cost of a Transmission line erected to serve the Calcutta Monifieth Co. in its pn posed 
first location. This location was afterwards changed, and most cf the cable, etc., 
was returned to stores or used on other jobs. The amount now standing on the 
Steel Company’s books represents the cost of labour erecting poles and also the cost 
of the poles now standing plus cost of small stores which could not be used again, 
it having been estimated that it would Cost too much in the meantime to take those 
poles down and haul thenyto where they could be stored until required 


STATEMENT NO. L. 

Letter from the Tata Iron and Steel Co.^ Ltd., datedSth January 1924, 
explaining certain items of expenditures for ^Bloomihig Mill, ^ 28'* Mill, etc. 

In reply to your letter No. 30 of the 5th January, we beg to inform you that 
the expenditure for the new 28^ Mill has been included in .the figures for the Bloom- 
ing Mill. Out of the final total of about Rs. 235 lakhs for the Blooming Mi}l and 28^ 
Mill the approximate amount for each mill is as fdlows : — 


Rs. 

Blooming mill and Soaking Pits 86,30,500 

28' Mill 1,38,25,600 

Roll Shops and Reheating Furnace .... 10,33,80Q 

2,34,89,000 


With reference to the President’s enquiry regarding the discrepancy between tha 
figure of about Rs. 235 lakhs (cost of Blooming Mill) as shown in the Statement sent 
with our letter of the 28th December 1923 and. Rs. 1,82,42,800 (cost of 28^ Mill) as 
shown in the Statement sent with our letter dated 31st December 1923 from Calcutta, 
we beg to explain that the estimated capital expenditure of Rs. 235 lakhs is the 
amount both for Blooming Mill and 28' Mill ; (Blooming Mill Rs. 86,30,500 and 28^ 
Mill (1,38,25,600). As regards the cost of 28' Mill, there seems to be a [difference 
between the figures of Rs. 1,82,42,800 and Rs. 1,38,25,600. This could be explained 
as follows: in the figure of Rs. 1,82,42,800 items for interest, supervision and 
spares are included, whereas in the figure of Rs. 1,38,25,600 thty are not, 
because these three items are i^hown separately in the Statement. If the amount 
for the three items be excluded from Rs. 1,82,42,800, the result would comp to 
Rs. 1,38,25,6^0. ’ 

Trusting that the abov^ explanation is clear. 
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STATEMENT NO. LI. 

¥ 


SlatemeM showinff labouf force, production, for yean 1915-16 
and 1921-22. 


Yew. 

Produq^ion. 

Direct 

labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per aununs. 

Coke Ovens — 



Tons. 

No. 

* 

lOTBld 

. 

. 

S02.066 

869 

232 

1921-22 ... 

Blast Furnace-^ 


• 

377.236 
(369,923 
actiral plus 
17,313 for 

3 months 
for Drag 
Ovens). 

2,234 

169 

1916-16 



171,463 

1,066 

161 

1921-22 



283,190 

1,512 

187 

Open Hearth Ingots — 






1916-16 



123,427 

042 

13^ 

1921-22 . . 



182,107 

1,191 

163 

Blooming Mill — 






1916-16 



108,104 

196 

661 , 

1921-22 



■166,902 

283 

654 







1916-16 Pix>d. 



67,707 



Billetft rolled 



3,884 

826 

87 




71,691 



1921-22— Prod . 



96,273 



Billets rolled 



12,348 



2Dd cl. rails 



11,443 

1,287^ 

93 




120,064 



Bar Mill^ 


\ 




1916-16 

t 

* • • 

23,293 

674 

34 

1921-22 . . 

• 

• ^ 

29,698 

828 

36 






■ 
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% • 

Number of men Ihown in the attaehed Statement for 1915-16 w9I not tally #ith 
the figures given in the statement sent to the Board on 14th December 1923. 

We had added the following men in order to compare with the number of men 
in 1921-22 due to change of system. 


— ' 

Figures of 
1915-16 as 
per statement 
of 14th Dec- 
ember 1923. 

Addition in 
order to 
compare with 
1921-22. 

Total. 

Coke Ovona 

804 , 

65 

S09 

Blast Furnaces . . . . 

747 

318 

1,005 

lilooniiii*^ Mill 

183 

13 

f90 

28" Mill 

057 

168 

825 

Bar Mill 

634 


674 

Open Hearth 

942 


942 


STATEMENT NO. LII. 


Estimated cost of production of coke when Greater Extensions are 
completed and are working,'^' 





1 Willputto 

1 Ovens. 

Total production 

. tons 

186,200 

125,000 

467,300 

Average per month . 

• i» 

16,617 

10,417 

38,942 

Yield .... 

per cent 

72*89% 

73*88% 

73*88% 

CkMst of Coal 

. Rs. 

8-0*0 

8-0*0 

t 8-0*0 

Cost of oo'^l per ton of coke 

• »> 

10-16*6 

10-13*2 

10-13*2 

Labour .... 


1-70 

1-8*0 

1-0*0 

Btores Tools and Supplies . 

• 99 

8*0 

5*6 

8*0 

Steam .... 

. 

. . 


. . 

Service expenses 

• »» 

1-6-6 

1-2*6 

9*0 



14-4*1 

13-13*3 

12-142 

Deduct profit on B-Products- 

— 




Gas .... 

. 

. . 

4*5 

4*5 

Coal Tar 



6*5 

6*5 

Sulphate . • 

' 

** i 

8*2 

8*2 




1-3*2 

1-3*2 



14-4*1 

12-101 

n-iio 







Avetage cost of all ooke» 12*453 Bs. per ton or Rt. 12-7*248 per ton. 

* Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prieei ve espeot to pay. 
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STAtESfENT m tm. 



Estimated cost of production of Sul;fliuric Add when Greater Exten- 
sions are completed and are working* 

Estdiatbd cost 1927-1928. 

Total production 

.Tons 

16,000 

Average per month 

• f» 

1,333 

Cost per ton Sulphur . . . . • • 

. Rs. 

192-120 

Cost per ton Nitrate of Soda .... 

'€) o 8 l (tf Acid — 

• ft 

363-80^ 

Sulfihur . . . . ^ . 

• ft 

66-11-0 

Nitrate of Soda 

» >1 

6-12*7 

Labour . 

• »» 

6-3*9 

Stores, Tools and Supplies 

• ft 

7-12*9 

Service cost 

• ft 

3-6*6 

79-16*1 


♦ Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT NO. LIV. 


Estimated cost of production of Sulphate of Ammonia when Greater 


Extensions are 

completed 

and are 

working* 


Total production . . 

. 


. Tons 

8,000 

Average per month . 

. 


- If 

667 

Sulphuric Acid . 



. Rs. 

98-14*2 

Lime 



• tt 

9*4 

- Bags .... 



- II 

9-11*1 

Labour .... 



• tt 

7-8*1 

Tools and Supplies 



• tt 

2-8*6 

Steam .... 



• II 

1-14*1 

Service expenses 



• » _ 

6-140 

Average cost per ton 

• 


. Rs. 

126-16*6 


* Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LV. 


Estirnated cost of production of Coal Tar when G f eater Extensions 
are completed and are working* 


Production 
Average per month 
Labour 

Tools and Supplies 

SMam 

Service expelnses . 


Tons 

18,000 

„ 

15,000 

Rt. 

2-8*8 

„ 

1-8*8 


4*4 


1-70 


0 %^vevA({fi.,cost net ton 


Rs. 5-130 


* Taking 1921-22 prions for coal and otibef materials at pnoes we CxpMt to ^y. 
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STATEMENT NO. LVI. 


Estimated cost of production of Pig Iron when Greater Extmsioni 
are completed and are working* 


Total producticm (excluding Ferro) 




. Tons •« 

610,200 

Average per month . 







50,85U 

Cost of Iron Ore 






. Rs. 

3-50 

Cost of Manganese Ore 






• f» 

17-1*0 

Cost of (Joke 







12.7-26 

Cost of dolomite 







6-0*0 

Yield 






per cent 

61*01 

Used per ton of Pig — 

Iron Ore . 






. lbs. 

3,596 

Manganese Ore . 







69 

8crap 







6 

('oke 







2;700 

Dofomito . 







1,600 

Iron Ore . 






. Rs. 

6-51 

MangaJicse Ore . 






* 

8*4 

fc5(!rap 






• 

10 

0»ke 






9» 

5-14-5 

150*1 

Flux 





• 


3-5-6 

Labour 






99 

• P9 

24-4*2 

2-40 

Tools t lid Supplies 






• 99 

12*0 

Kefractories 






• 99 

3*0 

Stoom 






• 99 

1-8*0 

8ervice expenses 






• 99 

2-0-0 

Belli, ing . 






• 99 

12-0 

Oas Or. , 






99 

* 99 

31-11*2 

12*0 

Average cost per ton 






• 99 

30-15*2 

* Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LVII. 

Estiin^ted cost of production of Steel Ingots when Greater Exten» 
sions are completed and are working* 






Stationary 

Duplex 





Ojien Hearth 

Process. 





Furnacea. 






Tons. 

Tons. 

Production, Annual 




210,000 .. 

360,000 

Average per month 
(''ost of Pig 



30-15-2 

17,500 

30,000 

C ost pf Scrap 



20-3-2 



Cost of Guru : Ore 



3-5-0 



Cost of Manga. Ore 



17-1-0 



Cost of Ferro Mn, 



. 121-15-0 



Cost of Seli 



606-8-3 



Cost pf Limestone 



6.7*2 

' 


Cost of Lime 



22-6-5 



Cost of Flnor Spar 

■ . 


. 60-10*8 




♦ T«kin{( 1021-22 prioea for ccal and other material^at prioes we eaqpeot to paj. 




85% 7m 


180 . 


Ra. 

Lba. of Pig ased 66% « 1,426 lbs. . / . . 10-U *0 

Lbs. of Scrap utied 46% » 1,167 Iba 10-8‘4 


Less Scrap Cr. 


30.34 

1 . 6-4 


Nett Metal Cost . 28- 14-0 

Feeding Materials • 4.4-7 

Labour . . 5.7-2 

Stores 2*6"0 

Refractories . 2-0*0 

Ingot Moulds and Stools 1-4-0 

Relining Fund 7-8*0 

Gas Producers 5-6*6 

Service Expenses 3-12 0 

Average Cost per ton of Ingots ...... 00-14-0 

Blov:n Metal. 

Pig used 2,603 lbs. 30-15-2 34-9-3 

Less Scrap 63 lbs. @20 9-0 


Nett Metal Cost 34 0-3 

Feeding Materials 

Labour 14-1 

Stores 1-11-5 

Refractories ... 1-3-4 

Ingot Moulds and Stools . . .... Nil. 

Relining Fund 

Blowing Metal . . . 13-7 

Service Expenses 1-2-3 


Average cost per ton of Blown Metal 39-13-3 

Average cost of all Ingots 68-8-0 


Ingots, 

Blown Metal 2368 lbs. @39-13 3 . ...... 41-14*9 

Lees Scrap 7]llbs. @ 20 . 10-1 


NateBfetadhCost . 
Feeding Materials • . 
Iiabour 
Stdre^ . 

Befraotories 

Ingot Moulds and Stools 
Belining Fund • '• 
Gas IVocb^rs . • 

Service jra^oses 


41-4*8 

3-8-2 

1-^8 

1-6*9 

M31 

1- 40 

2- 40 
2-9-4 
M6-6 


Avecage cost ^ ton of Ingot! 574-8 



STATEMENT No. LVIII. 


Estimated cost of production of New and Old Blooming Mill when Greater 
Extensions ate completed and are working,* 



New Blooming 
Mill. 

Old Blooming 
Mill. 

Annual Produclioji 

. 


Tons 

380,800 

88,300 

Monthly Pr<Klnc(i;jn 


• 

9$ 

31,733 

7,368 

Yield , . , 


. . Per cent. 

880 

880 

Average Cost of Ingots 

• 

• 

Rs. 

68 8*0 

68 s o 

Gross Cost of Metal 

• 

• 

«* 

66 7-7 

66 7-7 

Less Scrap . • 


• 

- 

2 0-8 

2 0*8 

Nett Metal Cost 



>» 

64 6-9 

64 6-9 

Labour . v . 


• • 

»> 

1 00 

1 11'5 

Stores Tools and Supplies 


« e 

n 

0 120 

1 0-4 

Steam and Electricity . 


• • 

ft 

1 100 

2 00 

Gas . . . 



ft 

•• 

1 4-8 

BoUs .... 

• 

• 

ft 

0 40 

0 4-0 

Service Cost • • 

• 

• 

ft 

0 120 

1 4-6*^ 

Arenge Goati per ton of Blooming Mill 
‘ prodnot. 

tt 

68 120 

72 6-2 

Average Cost over all Blooms 

• • 

»» 

69 7-7 

•• 


• Taking 1921^22 priOM for ^ attd otkw matfriali »t pifiooi we ex«e«t - 
Sol. I. 




BfATEMENT So. MX. 


Estimated cost of production of Nm and Old 28'* Rail Mills when Or^er 
Extensions are completed and are working.* 

— 

— 


New 28* Mill. 

Old 28' MUl. 

Annual ^oduotion 


. . Tons 

176,000 

6O,O0O 

Average per month 


• • 

. • Per cent. 

14,583 

5,000 

Yield 


85 00 

8500 

Average Coal of Blootaa 


Rs. 

- 69 7-7 

69 7-7 

Gross Cost of Metal 



81 13-5 

81 13-5 

Less Scrap and Billets . 


• • »» 

2 64 

2 6-4 

Nett MetafICost . 



79 7 1 

79 7 1 

Labour 


1) 

6 20 

7 11 1 

Stores Tools and Supplies 



1 150 

2 160 

Steam 




3 2-7 

Gas Producers . 


* * 

2 2-7 

1 2-7 

Rolls .... 


*• 99 

2 00 

2 0*0 

Service Coat 



3 0*2 

4 SS 

Average Coat of 28* Mill product 

• * 

93 110 

100 14*9 

Average Cost per ton on 
28* Mill. 

1 

New arid Old ,, 

95 8-6 

•• 


* Takilig 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LX. 

Estunated cost of production ’ of 24'^ and IS” Milh when Greater Extension 
are completed and are working.* 


Estimated Annual Production ..... 

Tons. 

154 

,000 

Estimated monthly production • • . 


12 

.833 

Yield 

Per cent. 


93-6 

Average Cost of Blooms ...... 

Bs. 

69 

7-7 

Gross Cost of Metal ....... 

99 

74 

60 

Loss Cr. Scrap 6*0 % @ Hs. 20, Scale and waste 




1-6% ’ . . . . 

99 

1 

00 

Nett Metal Cost . 


73 

50 

Labour 


1 

80 

Stores Tools and Supplies 

if 

1 

40 

Power 

ft 

3 

00 

Rolls 

ft 

1 

00 

Service Expenses 

ft 

0 

124) 

Average Cost per ton 


80 

130 


Taking 1921-22 pricei for ooad and o^r WAlacials a( we jMqpiot'to paj 













Oreater Extensions are 6(Mpleted asid are working.^ 


— 

New Merchant 
Mill. 

Old Bar Mill. 

Production 

. 

• Tone. 

43,000 

18,000’ 

Average per month 



3,658 

1,500 

Yield .... 


. Percent. 

90 

85 

A verage Cost of Billets 


. Rs. 

75 I6'7 

75 15*7 

Gross Cost of Metal , 


• 99 

84 6*7 

' 80 6'2 

Less Scrap, etc. . 


• »» 

1 6-4 

2 6*4 

Nett Metal Cost . 


• »» 

83 0-3 

86 15S 

Labour .... 


• *p 

6 70 

13 120 

Stores Tools and Supplies 


• »» 

4 80 

6 6 0 

Steam .... 


• »» 

2 40 

4 3-9 

Gas Producers . 


• #» 

3 80 

4 10-2 

Rolls 


• »» 

3 00 

, 3 0-0 

Service Charge . 


• *» 

4 00 

6 11 






Average Cbst per ton . 


• ft 

106 11-3 

125 1-8 

Average Oost per ton « • 


• M 

112 0-8 

•• 


* Tftkiiig 1921>22 prioes for oo«l and oth«r rayatonals at pricea wo expect to pay. 
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STAT;f:MENT No. LXII. ' 

Estimated cost of production of Plate Mill wlhen Greater Extensions are 
completed and are working,* 


Eitimated Annnal Production Tons. 48,000 

„ monthly production 4,000 

Cost of Slabs Rs. 69 7*7 

Yield “ . Per cent. 68-4 

Gross Cost of Metal Rs. 101 9 3 

Loss Scrap 28% @ Rs. 20, 3-6 % Scale and waste . „ 6 0-6 


Nett Metal Cost 95 16-7 

Labour Cost 10 0-2 

Heating Coke Oven Gas 18 0 

Power „ 1 12*0 

Stores Tools and Supplies 3 7*2 

Rolls Account . . . • . . . 2 4*0 

Service Expenses 5 9*5 


Average Cost per ton . „ 120 8*6 


♦ Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LXIII. 


Estimated cost of production of Sheet Mill Production when Greater 
" Extensions are completed and are working,* 


Estimated Annual production . 



. Tons. 

36.000 

„ monthly production . 



• », 

3,000 

Yield 



. Per cent. 


80 

Sheet Bar 



. lls. 

80 130 

Gross Cost of Metal . . . 



• *» 

101 

0*3 

Scrap 17 % @ Rs. 20, 3 % waste 




3 

6*4 

Nett Metal Cost .... 




97 

9*9 

Labour 



• »» 

21 

0*7 

Heating 



• » 

2 

80 

Power 




6 

40 

Stores Tools and Supplies .. 




7 

0-0 

Rolls Account 




6 

00 

Service Expenses .... 




7 

4*2 

<’2 0 0 ”) Boxes and Bottoms 
Annealing g oj Fuel 



3 

80 

Total Cost Black and Cold Sheets 

• 

• 

• »» 

149 

2-8 

iioss in pickling 43 lbs. @ 151-11*7 . 

, 


• >» 

2 14*6 

Galvanizing — 






Sulphuric Acid 90 lbs. @ Rs, 79-15*1 

• 

. 

• i> 

3 

3*4 

Spelter 198 lbs. @ 3 annas per lb. . 

. 

. 

• It 

37 

20 

X*bour» etc 

• 

• 

• n 

2 

0*0 





45 

4*0 

Total Co8t->Oalvanised Sheets . 

• 

. 

• ft 

194 

6*8 


* Tatog 1921-22 prioes for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 



statement showing the comjparison of Blast Furna 



STATEMENT No, LXIV— 



18 8-70 .. .. 34 7-52 









showing the comparison of Open Hearth Department costs for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

























STATEMENT continued. 



Toial Works Cost . .. 1 •• I •• I •• 1 88 13-12 




STATEMENT No. LXVII. 

Statement shomng comparison of 28*' Mill costs for I916-lt and 1921-22, 



mn 

1921-22. 

Total ProdaotioB . . . . Tons . 

69,000 

96,000 

Materials per ton .... lbs. 

2,851 

2,547 

Yield ' . percent . 

78-58 

81*31 

Cost per ton Bs. . 

76 3 0 

116 0*0 

Steel Blooms — 



2,851 lbs. at Rs. 50-0-2 per ton . „ 

63 10*32 

... 

2,547 lbs. at Rs. 83-10-11 . . „ . 

.. 

117 8-96 

Less Scrap • 

6 3*30 

23 0-80 

% 

67 7-02 

94 8-16 

Producer Gm • • • • . » • 

^•63 

1 2-72 

Labour • 

6 9-60 

7 11-04 

Materials, Rep., &c • 

1 10-46 

1 14-08 

Tools and Supplies, etc. ... » • 

1 9-36 

1 0-96 

Rolls a/o ..•••• »» • 

2 0-00 

2 0-00 

Steam ...... »» • 

1 6-81 

3 2-72 

General Works Expense ... „ « 

15-52 

1 16-04 

mseellaneotts • 

2 10-36 

2 9-28 


75 2-76 

116 0-00 

dost above metal • # # • »# • 

17 12- 0 

21 80 
Increase Rs. 

3 12 0 

Oonversion Cost • « . • »» • 

' 1 

26 8*0 

3^ 6 0 
Increase Rs. 

7 3 0 








m 


STATEMENT No. LXVIII. 

Staternem thawing comparison of Bar MiU costs for 1916-17 and 1921-22. 






1916-17. 

1921-22. 

Total production 



Tons . 

30,000 

30,000 

Metal need per ton . . . 

• 

• 


2,033 

2.633 

yield .... 



Per cent. 

85 

85 

Ooat per ton . 

* 

• 

»f • 

82 

135 8 0 

Bteel billeta— 






2,633 lbs. at Rs. 4914-2 per 

ton. 

Bs. . 

68 10-14 

.. 

2,633 Iba. at Ba. 83-10-0 

. 

. 

tf • 

.. 

98 5-44 

Leas Scrap 


• 

»» • 

2 13-48 

2 14-88 





55 12-66 

95 6-56 

Gaa Producers 



#» * 

1 12-21 

4 10-24 

Labour .... 



P0 

8 3-73 

13 11-84 

Materials, Bep., etc. • 



*» • 

2 7-74 

3 4-64 

Tools and Supplies, etc. . 



ft * 

3 8-81 

3 1-44 

Steam .... 



ft • 

1 9-46 

4 3-84 

General Works Expense 



ft 

1 6-47 

3 11-68 

Oontingent Fund . • 



fp 

11-95 

1 0-10 

Bolls . . . • 



tt • 

6 0-00 

[ 3 0-00 

Inspection » • 



ft • 

2-13 

1 6-12 

MisocUaneous . 



tt 

1 5-70 

2 0-48 

- 




81 15-86 

135 8-00 

Cost aboTe metal . 

♦ 


ft 

36 3 0 

40 0 0 




Increase lU. 

13 13 0 

Cost of oonTenion • 


0 

p» • 

32 2 0 

51 14 0 





Increase Rs. 

19 12 0 
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STATEMENT N0..LXIX. 

Stttttment showing prices of raw materials charged in cost sheets. 



Ore. 

Manganese. 

limestone. 

Dolomite. 

Coal. 

Coke. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. *4. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1916-17 . 

1 14 0 

13 9 0 

6 13 0 

3 6 0 

3 8 0 

6 3 0 

1917-18 , 

2 3 0 

14 9 0 

6 8 0 

3 11 0 

4 9 0 

6 7 0 

1918-19 . - . 

2 4 0 

13 4 0 

9 3 0 

4 12 0 

6 0 0 

9 6 0 

1919-20 . 

2 7 0 

14 16 0 

7 0 0 

4 12 0 

4 16 0 

9 4 0 

1920-21 . 

2 12 0 

16 0 0 

6 6 0 

6;,1 0 

6 8 0 

11 16 0 

1921-22 . 

2 13 0 
plus 

16 13 0 
plus 

6 7 0 
plus 

6 3 0 
plus 

8 0 0 
plus 

13 10 0 
plus 

Increase in 1921^ 
22 over 1916-17 

0 16 0 

2 4 0 

0 10 0 

1 13 0 

4 .8 0 

7 7 0 


STATEMENT No. LXX. 


Statement showing depreciated value of fixed capital expenditure as 
at 31st March 1922. 



Original 
cost as at 
3l8tMaroh 
1922. 

Rate of 
Depreciation. 

Total De- 
preciation 
up to 
1921-1922. 

Nett cost. 

1. One properties and concessions . 

2. Land and Town Station Road . 

3. Town BnilcUngs 

4. Town^lan. Works 

6. Ice and Aerated Water Factory . 
6. Electric light & Fan Installation 

Rs. 

21,24,260 

20,73,030 

83,69,869 

24,49,263 

66,660 

4,20,298 

Rs. 

mi. 

Nil 

2-1/2 percent 

61/4 

7-1/2 

Rs. 

8,90,191 

3,06,413 

32,634 

1,27,388 

Rs. 

21,24,260 

20,73,030 

74,79,668 

21,42,840 

23,016 

2,92,910 

7. Oru Wines and Quarries — 

Properties .... 

Machinery .... 

Buildings 

8. Prospecting Department . 

2,86,237 

6,76,239 

1,61,676 

1,97,212 

Nil 

6 per cent. 
2-1/2 „ 

Nil 

3,74,681 

29,884 

2,86,237 

2,01,658 

1,31,692 

1,97,212 

9. (kllieries^ 

Properties .... 

Machinery .... 

Buildings . . . . | 


Nil 

7- 1/2 percent. 
6 „ 

36,82,851 

4,18,420 

46,00,682 

75,68,184 

14,84,980 

j 

10. Works construction— 

Machinery .... 

Buildings .... 

11 Manganese Properties 

12. Furniture 

■ 

7*1/2 „ 

5 

Nil 

6 per cent. 

1,24,6^611 

19,67,897 

73,974 

66,06,46$ 

22,61,262 

4,06,480 

2.13,777 


6,81,99,936 


2,02,46,844 

3,79,63,019 

Liyb Stock 

89,838 

16 per cent. 

46,660 

43,278 


6,82,89,773 

•• 

2,02,93,404 

3,79,96,869 















IJBRARY.X'^ 

\^\ 

:3.«a<J9:24 




STATEMENT No. LXXI. 

















Staiemei/4 shewing depreciations on block values for the years 1911-12 to 1921-22. 
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Statement showing depreciations on block values for the years 1911-12 to 1921-22 — contd. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXHL 


SuOmeM showing the value of stores and electrical stores purchased during 

1921-22. 







Stores. 

Electrical stores. 

1921. 





Bs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

.^ril 





31.228 10 10 

6,882 11 4 

UtBiy . S’ 





76,676 12 9 

23,156 9 6 

June 





3,39,798 12 6 

64,639 2 3 

July 





1,14,934 14 10 

9,138 6 9 

August . 





1,08,984 15 6 

9,806 12 3 

September 





1,45,689 0 1 

7,956 2 2 

October 





1,30,985 13 3 

14,426 2 3 

JN'ovember 





56,613 1 10 

38 15 5 

December 





1,19,050 0 3 

6,103 7 11 

1922. 







January 





1,24,360 6 9 

3,568 10 0 

February 





42,734 3 0 

3,017 10 6 

March . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,83,593 6 11 

37,350 10 4 




Total 

• 

14,74,250 2 6 

1,84,085 4 8 


STATEMENT No. LXXIV. 


Statement showing rates of bonus for Blast' Furnace. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

Remarks. 

Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent . 

No bonus is being 
paid. 

1*44 

216 

30,000 

1,000 tons at 1-44 
annas a ton and 
balance at 2*16 annas 
a ton. 

<}6neral Foreman 

1-25 

1-87 

30,000 

1,000 tons at 1*26 
annas a ton and 
balance at 1*87 annas 
a ton. 

^d Foreman • 

•87 

1-20 

30,000 

1,000 tons at *87 
annas a ton and 
balance at 1*20 annas 
a ton. 

Traffic Foreman . . j 

•76 j 

30,000 



In the event of A *' B ** Furnace being on ferro, the furnace in question will be 
;giTeQ credit for the tonnage of foundry iron produced. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXV. 


StatmeM shomng bonus rates paid to Open Hearth (Nos. I and II) men. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

Remarks. 

Superintendent 

30 

8,000 


Assistant Superintendent. . | 

20 

9,000 

1,000 tons at 2 annas a 

* 

2-5 


ton and balance at 0*2*6 




a ton. 

Shift Foremen and Melter Fore* 

20 

9,500 

1,000 tons at 2 annas a ton 

man 

2-5 


and balance at 0*2*6 a 




ton. 

1st Melter . . . 

1-5 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 0-1*6 a ton 


20 


and balance at 0*2*0 a 




ton. 

2nd Melter .... 

10 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 1 anna a ton 


1-5 


and balance at 0*1*6 a 




ton. 

Brick Superintendent 

1-5 

10,600 

1,000 tons at 0-1*6 a ton 


20 


and balance at 0-2-0 a 




ton. 

Brick Foreman 

10 

10,600 

1,000 tons at 0*1*0 a ton 


1-5 


and balance at 0-1-6 a 




ton. 


Local handSf Open Hearth Department. 

6 (six) Local Hands 2nd Melters 3*5 pies a ton above 10*, 500 tons. 

Duplex Plant. 

Superintendent Rs. 500 monthly until Plant in full operation. 

Foremen Melters and 2nd Melters being paid bonus same as Open Hearth 
employes until Plant in full operation. 


STATEMENT No. LXXVI. 


Statement showing bonus rates for Blooming and 28" Mill. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

Remarks. 

Superintendent 

4-26 



General Foreman . 

200 



Soaking Pit Man . 

2-00 



Re-Heater .... 

1-28 



Head Rollers .... 

200 



Assistant Head Rollers . 

128 



»> $9 f$ • • 

100 



Straightener .... 

1-22 



Finishing Foreman 

1-37 




Bar mill. 



Shift Foreman 

6-3 



Puncher .... 

63 



H. B.Man . •. . . 

6*3 

2,500* 



^ Basis tonnage changed to i(MD toDi M sbovn above from let May 1923. 


v2 
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STATEMEOT No. LXXVII. 

\ 

Statement showing bonus rates paiU to Plate Mill. 

Per month. 


Ra. 

Superintendent 425 

lat Roller temporarily at ^ . 200 

Marker off temporarily at 165 

Heater temporarily at 215 

Assistant Roller temporarily at . . 150 

Chief Shipper temporarily at . . . . . . • . 222 


Bonus at above rates until Mill in Full Operation. 


STATEMENT No. LXXVIII. 


Statement showing average selling 'price per ton of Finished Steel during 
the period July, 1912 to June, 1914 and from April, 1919 to March, 
1923. 


Period. 

28^ Mill. 

Bab Mill. 

Average rate of 
Finished Steel 
of 28^ mills and 
Bar Mills. 

Rate. 

Rate. 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ifuly 1912 to June 1913 

• 


•• 


108 1 0 

„ 1913 „ 1914 

• 


•• 

•• 

104 14 9 

April 1919 to March 1920 . 

• 


176 7 9 

257 13 4 

197 3 6 

,, 1920 „ 1921 . 

• 


181 13 6 

1 

309 4 4 

212 9 0 

„ 1921 „ 1922 . 

• 


149 14 0 

224 8 10 

159 0 0 

„ 1922 „ 1923 . 

• 


135 12 5 

162 13 10 

142 9 0 
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STATEMENT No. LXXIX. 


Statement showing market value of Tatars Steel for 1921^22, after allowing 

a fair profit 


Bs. 


l. Expenses on total production (Jamshedpur) 


Lacs. 

204-93 


2. Less sale proceeds of 107,000 tons of— 

Pig Iron 101-01 

Coal Tar . . • 1*68 

Sulphate of Ammon 3-85 

Scrap 1-27 

Water and Electric power -10 

II Class Bails . 9-55 


B. Add Overhead charges on total production : — 
Depreciation at rates given by Mj. Ginwala i — 

Old plant 30 

Gr. Extensions 5 


117-48 117-46 

87-47 


35-00 

7^ per cent, interest on working Capital of 

Bs. 200 lacs 15-00 

Bombay Office expenses and Agents’ Commission 7-31 


■67-31 

4. Add Profits on total capital employed in Operation : — 

Old Block as depreciated • . 380-00 


144-78 

Gr. Extensions, say 

100-00 

480-00 


# 

Ordinary and deferred Capital 

277-00 10 per cent. 

27-7 


Ist Preference Capital . 

75-00 6 per cent. 

4-5 


Reserve or 2nd Preference . 

128-00 7^ per cent. 

9-6 

41-80 


186-58 


STATEMENT No. LXXX. 

Note regarding Contracts with the Railway Board and the Palmer Railways, 

These contracts were negotiated daring the year 1917-18 before the conclusion 
of the War. The negotiations for the Paimer Railway Contracts were practically 
concluded by May-July 1918 and those with the Railway Board by September 
1919. Conditions had altered in the interval and the view of the Sted Company’s 
Board is very clearly expressed in our first letter to Government, dated 8th August 
1919. We attach a copy of this and of their reply No. 516-S.— 18, dated the 16th 
September 1919. 

The point that is to be considered is what was the Steel Company's estimate 
of cost at which they could sell rails in 1918. During the years 1917-18, 191840, 
the Works cost of steel rails, leaving out of consideration any increase due to re- 
valuation of stocks, was an average of Bs. 88 per ton. The all-ln oost as calculated 
by our method wMch provides for all possible expenditure, was an average of 
Ba. 124-8-0 per ton. 
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It iB to be remembered that what the Steel Company had to estimate was not 
the cost at which ihey could make rails, but the cost at which the English rail- 
makers could make them after the War. If the Steel Company could not lUtimately 
meet that cost it would have to go out of busmess. We knew that during the 
War there had been a great increase in the manufacturing capacity in England 
and much money had been spent in bringing old plants up to date largely with 
Government assistance. We therefore knew that competition after the War would 
be very severe. We also knew that there had been a large increase in the prices 
of raw materials and labour in England during the War and the general expectation 
was that these ^would drop after the War as has actually been the case in that 
country. It is*the almost invariable custom for all large manufacturers of steel 
to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. For these reasons we expected 
a comparatively low price in England after the War and this has actually been 
realised as is thown by the prices at which the Bailway Board and other Bailways 
in India purchased rails last year. What we did not foresee and what we thi^ 
no one foresaw very clearly was the industrial boom and the high prices that 
followed the War in India. If that is not taken into account our calculations as 
to the English prices are ircbably justified by the results and, considering the 
long period of the contracts, are probably not so very far out if the total price is 
averaged over the seven years. These therefore were the conditions. We knew 
that we had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. ' Our average costs at the time when the contracts were made were 
Bs, 88 for Works costs and Bs. 124>8*0 for all-in costs. This allows Bs. 36 a ton 
for overhead charges which we then expected to be reduced by the Greater Exteu- 
sic ns. At that time we expected the Greater Extensions to be in operation at 
the latest by the end of 1920 and our Agreement with our Consulting Engineers 
who were responsible for the construction actually expired in December 1920 and 
was subsequently renewed. Wo have already explained the causes that led to 
the delay in constniction. Our Consulting Engineers* estimate of the works cost 
on rails from the new plai t was originally as low as Bs. 66-12-5. This estimate 
was made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Bs. 78'6-ll in January and Feb- 
ruary 1916 and a cost of coal of Bs. 4-6-0. 

Taking all these circumstances intp account we considered that we should be 
able to manufacture at a cost of Bs. 90, and with an overhead charge of Bs. 30 
the total cost of lails to us would have worked out to a cost of Bs. 120, and we 
also had every reason to suppose that we should do better than this. The con- 
tiacts were essential to the Steel Company ind are still, in spite of the inadequate 
prices realised in tlie past, a great asset to-day as they ensure a steady and conti- 
nually growing market for its rails. It is entirely wide of the point to ai^ue that 
we should have bargained for a fluctuating price dependent either on the cost of 
law materials or on the English prices, as the Bailways would not agree to a pro- 
posal of that kind. Their attitude is very plain from the letter from the Bailway 
Board who considered this a very liberal offer. It was a question, as all commercial 
business is, of taking one lisk or another and we preferred what we considered the 
lower risk of fixed prices which ensured a continual market for our products to the 
risk of leaving the Steel Works in a position cf insecurity without forward sales. 


Bombay, 7th-8th August 1919. 

The Secretary, 

Bailway Board, 

Simla. 

Dear Sib, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 516-S. — 18 of the 16th ultimo 
relative to negotiations pending with your Board for the supply of rails and fish- 
plates by our Company to State Worked Bailways fter Slst March 1920. 

2. Your letter, though addressed to Bombay, was by mistake forwarded to 
our Works Office at Jamshedpur, and hence the delay.ip replying. It was placed 
l)efore our Board at the first Meting after its receipt on the Slst July 1919. 
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3. The Directors wish us to thank you for the friendly and appreciative tenure 
of your communication, particularly the Chairman’s references in the Legislative 
Council to the services rendered by the Steel Company during the War. 

4. Nevertheless, the Steel Company had to complain that it has been treated 
difierentially during the War, that the prices to it have been left stationary after 
1916-17, though its costs have continued to increase ; that over and above the 
increase of costs the Steel Company had to pay a Super Tax in 1917-18 and an 
Excess Profits Tax later, and that this was not considered in the prices offered ; 
that the Steel Company pushed the production in war time and made provision 
for possible over-long continuance of the War, that they put orders for machinery 
in war time at extravagant rates ; that prices more or less on a level with the pre- 
war standard would not pay the Steel Company, in view of this inflation of capital 
expenditure ; that when negotiating the rates of 1916-17 and subsequent years 
it was expressly given forth as a ground for not increasing the rates that the Steel 
Company had been exempt from the Excess Profits Tax which fell so heavily on 
the English Manufacturer ; that the Steel Company had therefore expected that 
when the Excess Profits Tax came to be discussed, they would be expressly exempted 
from the operation of it, and that the Railway Board or the Munitions Board would 
make a minute to that effect ; that the benefit of the low prices charged by the 
Steel Company went not to the Indian Exchequer but more largely to the British 
Exchequer ; that the prices of other trades in India were not controlled to the same 
extent as the prices paid to the Steel Company and that the competitors of the 
Steel Company distinctly benefited in the sale to the general public of their pro- 
ducts while the Steel Company was preoccupied in making steel for the Government. 

6. The Directors go into this matter now not to reopen a question which was 
settled, but to explain that, during the transactions in the years of the War, the 
Steel Company have not been treated so generously that they can afford to accept 
lower prices than they possibly can get. 

6. The Steel Company has negotiated its contracts with other Railways and 
are frankly repentent ; their calculations have been entirely upset ; costs do not 
diminish after the War, and prices elsewhere are also increasing. 

7. It is worth while laying before the Railway Board the actual course of costs 
as in the following table : — 


1914-16 . 

. 



. Rs. X plus Rs. 7 

1916-16 . 

• 

, 

. 

• rt ^ ft »» 3 

1916-17 , 

. 

. 

. 

• ft 

1917-18 , 

, 

, 

, 

• »» X ,, », 8 

1918-19 . 


, 


. „ X „ „ 19 (plus 13 for 





writing down stores, 





from War values to 





Market values). 


8, You will perceive that a»s the table stands, the costs of the Steel Company 
have steadily fallen from the beginning of the War up to the year 1916-17 (x in the 
above table) ; that in the next two years the costs have repeatedly increased until, 
in the year that is now closed, the costs are Rs. 32 more than the costs in 
1916-17. Of this rise of Rs. 32, Rs. 13 are accounted for by the depreciation of 
stores and Rs, 19 and more are accounted for by the higher cost of raw materials, 
stores and labour. From a calculation actually made, it appears that the technical 
practice of 1918-19 was slightly better for rails than in the most favourable pre- 
ceding year. 

9. This table represents bare costs at the Works ; no interest or depreciation 
on capital has been put in, no extra depreciation charge has been made for the 
high capital costs specially incurred by the Steel Company for the help of supply 
during the War. No extra depreciation has been allowed for the overwork of 
machinery and plant owing to the strain put on them to meet the demand for 
highest production ; nor does the table show the provision that has been made 
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It iB to be remembered that what the Steel Company had to estimate was not 
the cost at which ihey could make rails, but the cost at which the English rail- 
makers could make them after the War. If the Steel Company could not lUtimately 
meet that cost it would have to go out of busmess. We knew that during the 
War there had been a great increase in the manufacturing capacity in England 
and much money had been spent in bringing old plants up to date largely with 
Government assistance. We therefore knew that competition after the War would 
be very severe. We also knew that there had been a large increase in the prices 
of raw materials and labour in England during the War and the general expectation 
was that these ^would drop after the War as has actually been the case in that 
country. It is*the almost invariable custom for all large manufacturers of steel 
to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. For these reasons we expected 
a comparatively low price in England after the War and this has actually been 
realised as is thown by the prices at which the Bailway Board and other Bailways 
in India purchased rails last year. What we did not foresee and what we thi^ 
no one foresaw very clearly was the industrial boom and the high prices that 
followed the War in India. If that is not taken into account our calculations as 
to the English prices are ircbably justified by the results and, considering the 
long period of the contracts, are probably not so very far out if the total price is 
averaged over the seven years. These therefore were the conditions. We knew 
that we had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. ' Our average costs at the time when the contracts were made were 
Bs, 88 for Works costs and Bs. 124>8*0 for all-in costs. This allows Bs. 36 a ton 
for overhead charges which we then expected to be reduced by the Greater Exteu- 
sic ns. At that time we expected the Greater Extensions to be in operation at 
the latest by the end of 1920 and our Agreement with our Consulting Engineers 
who were responsible for the construction actually expired in December 1920 and 
was subsequently renewed. Wo have already explained the causes that led to 
the delay in constniction. Our Consulting Engineers* estimate of the works cost 
on rails from the new plai t was originally as low as Bs. 66-12-5. This estimate 
was made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Bs. 78'6-ll in January and Feb- 
ruary 1916 and a cost of coal of Bs. 4-6-0. 

Taking all these circumstances intp account we considered that we should be 
able to manufacture at a cost of Bs. 90, and with an overhead charge of Bs. 30 
the total cost of lails to us would have worked out to a cost of Bs. 120, and we 
also had every reason to suppose that we should do better than this. The con- 
tiacts were essential to the Steel Company ind are still, in spite of the inadequate 
prices realised in tlie past, a great asset to-day as they ensure a steady and conti- 
nually growing market for its rails. It is entirely wide of the point to ai^ue that 
we should have bargained for a fluctuating price dependent either on the cost of 
law materials or on the English prices, as the Bailways would not agree to a pro- 
posal of that kind. Their attitude is very plain from the letter from the Bailway 
Board who considered this a very liberal offer. It was a question, as all commercial 
business is, of taking one lisk or another and we preferred what we considered the 
lower risk of fixed prices which ensured a continual market for our products to the 
risk of leaving the Steel Works in a position cf insecurity without forward sales. 


Bombay, 7th-8th August 1919. 

The Secretary, 

Bailway Board, 

Simla. 

Dear Sib, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 516-S. — 18 of the 16th ultimo 
relative to negotiations pending with your Board for the supply of rails and fish- 
plates by our Company to State Worked Bailways fter Slst March 1920. 

2. Your letter, though addressed to Bombay, was by mistake forwarded to 
our Works Office at Jamshedpur, and hence the delay.ip replying. It was placed 
l)efore our Board at the first Meting after its receipt on the Slst July 1919. 
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ni. 

At the same time our Board is anxious to meet as far as possible your Board 
Mr. Padshah has confessed to us that when he negotiated with the English Boards 
of Indian Railways and when he negotiated with your President, the facts adduced 
in this communication were not before him. Nevertheless we do not wish to dis- 
own him. If the choice be between your offer as per your last letter and adhering 
to prices as in our contract with you, the Board would respectfully beg to return 
to that contract basis, but as Hr. Padshah has done so much work and has brought 
negotiations to such a pitch, we would accept a ten years' contract at the rate of 
Bs. 130 per ton for rails 60 lbs. and above, the quantities being taken as in your 
letter, namely 400,000 tons over the whole period with not more than 20,000 during 
the first three years, with the option to the Steel Company to supply any more 
that the Government would need, either at the market rate of the day or at the 
fixed rate, whichever you prefer now. That is to say, the Steel Company has the 
option to supply all the requirements of the Government of India in 
rails, fish-plates, etc. If, for example, the Government of India came to construct ^ 
the Mesopotamian Railways, the Steel Company would have the option to supply 
rails, etc,, for those Railways. 

The Steel Company beg that the fixed prices above mentioned should be treated 
as minimum prices as conforming to the Cost Sheet of the average of 1918-19. 

If the costs of the Steel Company rise, then it is suggested that the Railway Board 
and the Steel Company divide the excess, the Steel Company to bear half the burden 
in order to give it an inducement to introduce economy in costs. The Railway 
Board to bear half the burden, because most probably the rise in costs would be 
due to rise in freights, rise in wages and rise in the cost of stocks, rise in the cost 
of winning raw material and the poorer quality of the coal, in all which the Steel 
Company cannot introduce improvements however much it may try. These 
rises should be considered as depreciation of money. 

We are. Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully 

Tata Sons, Limited, Agents, 

(Sd.) J.D.GHANDY, 

Director, 


Dated Simla, the 16th September 1919. 

To 

Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 

Bombay. 

DsnR Sms, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. S. G.-941 — 19, dated 
the 8th August 1919, regarding the supply of rails and fish-plates by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, to State-worked Railways after the 31st March 1920. 
The Board have given their very careful consideration to the circumstances put 
forward in your letter, arid I am now directed to make the following proposals 
for the supply of rails and fish-plates to State-worked Railways after the 31st of 
March 1920. 

2. In view of the fact that your Directors are unwilling to couple the lower rate 
proposed by the Board with the increased tonnage asked for by you, the Railway 
Board regret they are unable to agree to enter upon a contract covering so long 
a period as 10 years. They, therefore, feel themselves obliged to revert to the 
Hshorter period of 7 years and to reduce the tonnage proportionately. They accord- 
kingly propose that the Agreement to be entered into with your Company to have 
effect from 1st April 1920 should provide for the purchase by Government from 
tthe Tata Iron and Steel Company of 300,000 tons of steel rails and fish-plates within 
neriod ending 3lBt March 1927. This agreement would be subject to the condi- 



tion that the rails and fish-plates sapplied comply with Government speoifioation^ 
that the Company shall deliver not less than 25»0d0 tons per annum for the first 
three years, and thereafter not less than 43,000 tons per annum, the actual quantity 
required being notified by Government from time to time. If in any year the 
Company are unable to deliver the quantity required, of which due notice will 
be given, the Board will be free to order the balance elsewhere ; also Government 
requirements should be given priority over those of other customers of the Company. 

3. The prices which the Board now offer over the whole period are i — 

Per ton. 

Es. 

For rails fiCtlb. section and upwards 130 

„ 401b. „ up to 49 • . • • 140 

„ below 40 lb. section . . . . * , • 160 

the prices per ton of fish*plates in all cases to be the prices per ton of the rail section 
to which they belong, increased by Es. 30. 

4. As the Board regard this offer as a liberal one and are unable to expand 
further the terms proposed, I am to express the hope that it will prove acceptable 
to your Directors. 

5. I am to state in conclusion that the Railway Board are unable to accept 
the conditions outlined in the last 2 paras, of Part III of your letter under reply. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) 

Secretary y Railway Board, 


STATEMENT No. LXXXI. 

Statement showing estimated production of all Departments for the years 

1923 to 1926. 






1923-1924 

1924-1926 

1925-1926. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coke .... 




626,000 

796,000 

860,000 

Sulphuric acid . 




4,800 


16,000 

Sulphate of Ammonia 




4,600 


8,000 

Coal Tar .... 




14,600 


18,000 

Pig Iron .... 




448,000 


610,200 

Ferro Manganese 




4,700 


7,600 

Steel Ingots East Plant 




46,600 


360,000 

„ „ West „ 




186,600 


210,000 

Blooms and Billets East Plant 




26,200 

322,200 

380,800 

M «f West „ 




178,200 



28' Mill East Plant . 




. , 

166,200 

176,000 

„ „ West „ 




96,600 


60,000 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mill . 




6,600 


36,000 

Merchant Bar Mills East Plant 




1,960 

38,000 

43,900 

1 , 1 . •* West „ 




40,400 


18,000 

99 99 99 

Plate Mill ... 




20,800 

I uM 

48,000 

Sheet Mill ... 




. . 

14,000 

36,000 

Sleeper Plant . 

Blooms and Billets for Sales 




^ *1,000 

*2,000 

2,820 

3,000 
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STATEMENT No. LXXXII. 

Statement showing estimated allocation of finished steel outpit wlen Greater 
Extensions are working fully. 


Steel Castings Nil for Sale. 

Ingots, Billets, Blooms and Slabs 3,000 

Bars and Hods ordinary, over inch 37,400 

Bars and Rods ordinary, or under 7,500 

Angles, beams, channels and tees (medium and heavy) 4^ 

Angles and up 76,000 

Anglos, beams, channels (light) 3^ Angles and below . . 12,000 

Fish-plates and bearing plates ...... 10,000 

Rails under 40 lbs 6,000 

Rails 40 lbs. and over . 150,000 

Sleepers, with distance-pieces and keys .... 2,820 

Plates (ordinary) inch or over Nil. 

Plates (ordinary) under 1^ inch . • ... . . 48,000 

Sheets, black 18,000 

Sheets, galvanized ........ 19,000 

Tin-bar 35,000 


STATEMENT No. LXXXIII. 


Statement showing the 'programme of compiletion of Greater Extensions 

units. 


Units. Date of completion or present position. 


c ” Furnace Ready. Waiting for Coke. 

Wilputtee Coke Ovens No. 3 Battery . 20th November 1923. Ready for heating. 

Water Tunnel In Service. 

Pump House No. 2 . . . . Ditto. 

6.000 K. W Ditto. 

10.000 K. W Ditto. 

Power Line to Plate Mill Wilputte Coke 

Ovens and Pump House . . . | Ditto. 

Power House to New Steel Plant . . Ditto. 

Mixer First charged July 1923. 

Converters ...... January 1924. 

No. 2 Open Hearth . . . .1st January 1924. 

Soaking Pits 4 Pits completed. Remainder 1st January 

1924. 

40* Blooming Mill .... Operating. 

18' X 24' Mill Complete. Waiting for Steel. 

Sheet Mill 30th April 1924. 

Merchant Mill Ist March 1924. 

28' Mm Slst March 1924. 

Boiler Plant No. 4 . . . . Ist January 1924. 

Calcining Plant 1st January 1924. 

Roll Shop Completed August 1923. 
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Prospecting Department I JVii. 2,61,074 7 2 Nil. I 2,61,100 
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9 







Xotal * » ^ *1 ^4*75 I 74 8 0 I 30 00 I 90 0 0 I 23-42 
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STATEMENT No. LXXXVI. 

0 

Statement shomng capital expenditure of Greater Extensume in operation 
and depreciation on same. 


— 

Bs. ; 

Depreciation 
on the basis 
of 5 lacs 
allowed for 
1922. 

r 31st March 1922 

'1,83,79,107 

6 lacs. 

Capital Expenditure of Greater ) 



Extensions in operation on . j 



C Slst March 1923 

5,62,79,624 

16 „ 

Estimated on 31st March 1924 

13,28,76,995 

20 „ 


The amount has been reduced proportionately as in both years all the plant was not 
in operation for the whole of the year. We consider this a fair allowance corresponding 
to the amount allowed in 1922. 






STATEMENT No. LXXXVH. 














STATEMEJIT No. LXXXVm. 

SiqCemf^ shnring difference between used 

(^or O^nsro^ioti DepaHmefni) (tfter taking injo acoopnt depre-' 
^cicUian on maMhuy and building and the value of eoai fUfchasei 
from ouioide coUieries. 


n 

i 1921-22. 

1 Per ton. 

; 19^2-23. 

^ ton. 

• 

[ ifrRs. 

lU. 

Average cost of jassing from Tiaeo Collieries 

\t 

6*71 

6d4 

Depreciation 

2-26 

2*00 


7-96 

" 744 

Price of pdrohased coal f.u.r. CbTrieriest 

6-61 

9*9ft 


T^bns. 

Tonsw 

Towage received from outside coHieries 

6Q7»26fi 

; 



If we had been able to supply all the coal from our own oollieries, there 'would have 
heeii a loser of Rs. 6,74;806 in 1921 >22 and a saving of Ra 10»39»l4d in 1922-2^ 


STATEMENT No. LXXXIX. 


Statement of prices pcUd to Messrs. McClintic Marshall Products Company^ 
Limited, for fabricated material ordered out from the United Stated 
of America. 


— 

Cents per lb. 

Present prica 

1. For flates, shapes and bars When delivered at 
Contractors works from the rolling mills. 

3-026 

2*775.cent8perlb 
'at mills ix 
U. S. A. 

2. For fabricated material when ready for ship- 
ment Ir6m Contraotoris works, 1 *21 jilus -277 

1487 

-s 

•• 

tk Baihrayfieight(U. S. A.)andocean freif^t 

1*66 

*60 cent per Ib^ 

4 War material as erected in India • 

*74 

e a 

Total 

6*902 

• • 


' iY.R.^We are unable to out figures for items (2) and (4^ 













STATEMENT No. XOl 


6cinmin*ption cf coal at coUienea for ym^a 
1921^22 and 1922-23. 



Colliery 

ooneamptioii: 

Percentage of 
: total raisings. 

rtl8.i7 . . . . . . 

Tons. 

19,367 

23-20 

ft)21.22 . 

(Bhelatand and 
Malkera). 

79,616 

19*07 


(all oollicries). 


^922-23 

85,251 

16*67 


(all collieries). 



STATEMENT No. XCL 


Stdtenieni skowing tfie actual average cost per ton of raising tHe coal include 
ing overhead charges from January 1912 to March 1923. 



Bhelatand. 

Malkera. 

Jamadoba. 

Sljua. 

Furahotam- 

pur. 

Average. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Ba. A. 

P. 

Ba. A. p. 

Bs. A. P. 

Ba. A. P. 

Ba. 

A. P. 

January 1912 to 
December 1912. 

2 10 

8 




i 


2 10 8 

1918 to 
December 1913. 

8 2 

1 




■ 


8 

2 1 

/anuary 1914 to 
December 1914. 

8 0 

2 

! 





8 

0 2 

Jfanuary Ml 5 to 
December 1915. 

2 0 

9 

! 2 4 

5 




‘ 0 

2 6-69 

yannary 1918 to 
Dumber 1916. 

, 8 7 

0 

2 11 10 




0 

2 15-81 

January 1917 to 
June 1917. 

1 8 7 

4-82 

> 4 16 

4-32 

: 2 12 5-76 

1 . * 


8 

2 8-rO' 

July 191'7to June 
1918. 

8 18 

8*86 

6 8 

204 

8 1 624 

8 1 11-04 


■ a 

8 6*9a 

July 1918 to 
March 1919. 

8 6 

8-86 

4 8 

8-84 

2 18 6*28 

8 0 0-00 


8 

t O-OB* 

Aprtl 1919 to 
Miufch 1920. 

8 8 

4-82 

a 12 

906 

3 8 10 08 

; 5. 7 ^'82 


8 

5 9*4r 

Ap^ 1920 to 
IDtfOh 1921. 

4 7 

4-82 

6 10 

8-64 

4 15- 1008 

5-16 6-24 

' - ! 

5 

6 8*45 

April 1921 to 
^eh 1922. 

8 f 

192 

6 7 

816 

: 5 1 9*12 

6 1 11-04 

12 10 8-64 

0 

6*1^88 



* 

6 8 

6*24 

4 14 2*80 

' 

6 8 0*48 

8 8 6-24 

6 

6 2-3# 


62 



STATEMENT No. 35 CIL 


Acnfing (xmparaUve costs of one 200-ion Open Hearth TtUinf 
Furnace in India and Z7. S, A. 


— 

India. 

U. S. A. 

I. F.o, b. 

Bs. 

36,61,000 

Bs. 

37,69,000 

'Ocean freight 

4,21,100 

. r” 

Ocean insurance 

14i;900 

, . 

Commission 

37,900 


landing and trans. .... 

29,300 

. . 

Duty . . . . ' . 

82,600 

. . 

Interest . 

.3,71,500 


11. Extra construction 

14,40,600 


Supervision 

3,66,900 

3,ob’,700 

in. ^Spares 

2,50,000 

2,60,000 


66,74,800 

43,09,700 


Notb.— T he above prioos included fumaoe proper complete with building, gas 
produoers, stripping yard, stockyard, ladles, but doe^ not include skull oraoker» 
looomcNtlves, tracks, etc,. 


STATEMENT No. XCIII. 

Statement showing comparative costs of one 500 -ton Blast Furnace in India 

and U, S, A. 


— 

India. 

U. S. A. 


Bs. 

Bs 

I. F. 0 . b 

20,67,000 

D/D and erected 
49,31,600 

Ocean freight ' . 

3,25,000 

. . 

Ocean insurance 

39,000 ' 

. . 

Commission 

13,000 

. . 

Landing and trans 

26,000 


Duty 

1,30,000 

. . 

Interest . 

8,30,000 

. . 

n. Extra construction 

34,37,600 

3,94,600 

Supervision 

4,80,000 

HI, Spares . . ' . . . ... 

9,96,000 

6,60,000 


83,42,600 

69,70.100 


Notb.— The above prices include the furnace proper complete with stoves, oast house, 
bins, gas mains, skip bridge, blowing engines, boilers, pumps, ladles and electoical 
power generating equipment, but does not include coke plant, pig casting maohue, 
1 bdle repaje shops, railway tracks, leoomotivcs, etc. 



ai7, 

STATEMENT No. XCIV. 


^Statement showing eompa/Kriive costs of one 28" miU in InUg <xn4 

V. S. A. 


— 

India. 

V. S. A. 

I. F. 0. b. 

Bs. 

1.01,66,000 

Bs. 

D/D and erected 

Ocean freight ..... 

3,80,000 

1,24,46,000« 

Ocean insurance 

60,700 


Commission ...... 

60,200 

•• 

Landing and trans 

94,600 


Duty ....... 

3,36,200 

•• 

Interest 

9,40,600 

•• 

XL Extra construction 

27,48,000 

•• 

Supervision 

11,20,000 

9,96,700 

III. Spares 

23,56,600 

19,50,000 


1,82,42,800 

1,53,91,700 


Notsj. — The above prices do not include any charges for reheating fumaoesi railway 
tracks, etc. 


statement No. XcV. 


Statement showing consumption of stores, etc., during the year 1921-22t 

Rs. A. P. 


Stores 

Electrical 

Timber 

Clay 

Cement 

Fireclay . 

Coal tar 

Chropie ore 

Sand 

Magnesite 

Lime^ 

Firewood 


15,03,026 2 1 
3,65,373 11 
82,581 2 ' 
10,462 5 ' 
18,596 8 1< 
59,563 4 i 
1,680 3 T 
1,702 10 fi 
998 5 2 
3,953 16 2 
3,334 0 0 
26,630 14 3 


91 ftAO e 
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Shtenu^ detailed analysis ^ the ores^ cohe, doltPinite 



DoiiOMITE. 



— 

For blast 
furnaces. 

■ 

For Open 
hearth. 





Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Insoluble residue 

e ♦ 

. 

• 

3*58 

1-3B 

s^d \ • 

• • 

• 

• 

143 

M4 

€»0 . . . . 

• 

• 

• 

2939 

30-88 

HgO . . . . 


• 

• 

2003 

20-96 


Limebtons. 


From Steel Co.*b 

— *• quarry at 

Aaraduar. 

Bought lime- 
stohe from 
Jukenii. • 







Per cent. 

Per.Qf^ 

CBQt 

. 

• • 

• 

. 

. 

3-94 I 


B^O§ . 

• 

• • . 

• • 

• „ 


'96 

1 ' .'77., 

1 

A1,0* . 

. 


• 

• 

. 

1-35 

•w 

040 . 

. 

f • 

• 

• 

. „ 

61-94 

62«a4 

MgO 


• • 

• 

• 

• 

1-06 

l'4f 











bo&ING COAt. 


jLal 

HBBI 

Fix. 0 Arb 6 n. 

Sul. 

16 per cent 

24 per eant 

60 per cent 

46 pec cent 


OOKfc. 


Aah. 

Vol. matter. 

Fix. carbon. 

SS 5 per cent. 

1*8 percent. 

75 per cent. 


TyptidAt Analysis Of A'sft (l&23)v 


ao. 

FcgOg 


CaO 

MgO 

MnO 

PfOs 1 

. Ti.O 

Total 

alkaiiii. 

60*50 

11*84 

27-29 i 

3*71 

1*31 

0-47 

1-81 

1-64 

1-16 


STATEMENT No. Xmt. ^ 


sht^fig ^ of the Tata' tnieresUi iiii thie 
Steel Company Ijimtai. 



Par vaMd. 

Valbb.at oarrent 
rate. 


Bb. 

Ba. 

Before 1914 e 93^800 OrdinMcy tod 8,000 De. 

26,60,000 

^ , 

femlU 



At preeent: 82,606 OidioMcys 4,600 Deferred, 

28,60,000 


2,800 Second Pieferenoe. 

■* 

.. .... . 


:sr . > 
































STATEMENT No. XCVIII. 

« 

Note regarding dividends 'paid by the Tata Iron and Steel Company* 

It has been suggested that when the Company made laige profits, it distributed 
them by way of very largo dividends on Ordinary and Deferred Shares and did not 
create sufficient Reserves to meet future contingencies. 

This note is submitted to show that it is not correct to say that laige dividends 
have been paid to the Ordinary and Deferred Shareholders. The enclosed state- 
ment shows the distribution of total dividends paid in each year among the various 
classes of shares. 

In order to consider the position of the Company in regard to the distribution 
of the alleged large dividends on shares, it is necessasy to understand the Article 
governing the ffistribution of dividends. 

The Articles of Association of the Company provide that the profits 3f the Com- 
pany which it shall from time to time be determined to divide in respect of any year 
or other period shall be applied — 

first in paying the fixed cumulative dividends on Preference and Second Pre- 
ference Shares ; 

next in paying 8% per annum non-cumulative dividend on Ordinary Shares ; 

next in paying 26% per annum non-cumulative dividend on Deferred Shares. 

After m aking the above payments, the surplus may be distributed as follows :•«- 

60% among Ordinaiy Shareholders. 

60% among Deferred Shareholders. 

Illustration. 

Year 1919-20. 

Profits availabfp for distribution, Es. 60,30,176-6-2. 

Shares entitled to Dividends : — 

60.000 6% Cumulative First Preference Shares. 

700.000 7}% Cumulative Second Preference Shares (on amount paid up). 

200.000 Old Ordinary Shares. ' 

22,600 Old Deferred Shares. 

(Non. — 160,000 New Ordinary Shares and 26,260 New Deferred Shares do not 
participate in profits earned prior to 30th June 1921 by arrangement at the time of 
issue.) 

Rs. 

6% Cumulative I Preference Glares dividend absorbs . 4,60,000 

7J% Cumulative II Preference Shares dividend absorbs . 6,46,876 

6% Dividend on Ordinaiy Shares absorbs . . ... 12,00,000 

25% Dividend on Deferred Shares absorbs • . . 1,68,760 

23,66,626 

Deducting Rs. 23,65,626 from Rs. 50,30,176-6-2, there remaiiis fm* further 
distribution Rs. 26,64,661-6-2. Out of this sum, Rs. 2,64,661-6-2 is carried 
forward and Rs. 24,00,000 distributed as under ' 

‘ ' Rs. 

Further dividend on Ordinary Shares • • ' • . 12,00,000 

Further dividend on Defied Shares • . • • 12,00,000 

The idtove method will explain why the dividends on a Deferred Share of l(i. 80 
only were as high as Bs. 87-8-0 per share, because the number pf Deferred S^rea 
was very small, they being 22|600 only as against the 200(000 Ordinaiy Shares 



A question may be a^ed as to why this method of distribution was adot)ted by the 
Company which made the Deferr^ dividends so spoouiative. The answer is that 
one Deferred Share both in the original and the new capital was aUotted only to 
any one who subscribed for 10 Ordinary Shares. 

Therefore in reviewing the dividends paid by the Steel Company dividend on 
one Deferred Share must be coupled with the dividend on ten Ordinary Shares. 

The annexed table shows that in sixteen years (from 1907 to 1923) the Company 
paid Rs. 82 per each Ordinary Share and Rs. 368-6-4 per each Deferred Share, or, 
in other words, on 10 Ordinary and 1 Deferred Share Rs. 1,168-6*4. The capital 
invested in 10 Ordinary and 1 Deferred Share is Rs. 780. This gives on an average 
8*16% per annum. This in itself is not excessive, and is enough to dismiss the 
allegation that the Company has paid largo dividends. But if allowance be made 
for the fact that for the first seven years the ordinary shareholders had to go without 
any dividend, the rate per cent, will be still less. 

The amount actually paid in dividends from the profits on all the shares has 
amounted to 7*05% per annum on the whole capital invested over a period of 
16 years. 

It is also to be remembered that it was the payment of two high dividends on 
Deferred Shares that raised the price and enabled the Company to obtain a premium 
on the new Deferred Shares of Rs. 96 lakhs. If this is set against the Rs. 80 lakhs 
paid in dividends, the Company has actually gained Rs. 16 lakhs. 
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STATEMENT C. 

ike Iron ami Steel Compaiitf on the Itepn^ematim qf 

ffumh 

Btiud luv9« Mikied tbat Steel Compeny sbottld exemi&e the lengtbly 
i^^eAemetSt before them by Mr. Meneok l^mi. Mr. Homi hee himself mhnitted 
bft.eTidWBne that he bet tOt expert qualiileatiozui andMttperienoe such as one would 
expect from sny one setting out to examine impartkdly the difibrent oonditibiis 
India imd Ampriea m the Steel Industry^ The ^alue of his judgment 
mi^ be aheufTi by theijsot that alter a^ew months* experienoeasim ordinary workman 
% Aniai^ he oaiwide^ hunaejl £t lor the post of Superintendbnt of the new Coke 
Ovepui in QW plant. In the cwi^nal statement which he dmwed to us he thought 
^ to threap tirs Steel Company with what he described ae exposure before the 
l^a^iBesrd- if ;it did^.not ! fall in his views of his own value. Ae the Board has 
^t^ia n^ for it to ab^te on what precise pmnts it desires the statement exa^ 
mii|i^ %t; ia necessaiy to review the whole dpottmcnt» .and first we would wish to 
mi^e a few general . remarks which apply to the methods adopted in ihia document 
<9^ compaiing figuies without understand that they may apply to eonditionEr so 
different, as 1^ wholly incapable of spientifio< oompadsom 

It is not pratmided t^remay not beroomler improvement at Jamshedpur t 

is notrtq ihoaghi^ l>ff thahdodas the bustli2|f years id tha war and its aHermaU^ 

the, uhitn production, was the main busia^ aadyeduction of costa secondary; 

not have crept isu When all t^ world has gone slack 
wli^ ae Mr^ Hugo Stein said ^t Summer in Bei^ini: the produetion in iOeimany per 
has bm reduced to. 70 pec. cent of the pi>0rwary when Bailways, inohid^ 
In^iap Baliwayt have rpn dqwn, and when the temper of labour everywhere is 
rngjuiut eflMunoy^ Jamdmdpu^c pretendtobeestompt frointhe wedd maladies 
si^ to k^e. suetained the standard of the: highest p^ble efficiency^' The best 
efibits.ol J9^ipshedpps,wouldr ^^^^^ by tbe^ condition of transport,. IMmUr,' nm 

mate^^ markets,, t03mtion,and ^iticai,. commercial ^aadiieinploymeiit condItiDiiS 
ii]^pt^;Opunidet< ^e best e^ieacy is also limitedtl^.ttm ffnaimef avaiMblnlo^ 
W *uppf;^voi,that^e£b|enf^, 

It^she^ apt be, forgotten that: t^^^^ oloteel oontanuoue^. rsgulai^^^ 

^- toe.best.qji^^y^andat 0^ price for yearn togethei^inlndiataiidaoadsv 
In^fm ppnd^nnT-is-mdtp^arrnfd^ oloongratulatk>a whiob^dld nottcxkit before^ 
thoiiw et^ptp. have^ besn .ma^, since the days of Heatht the ,' Mend of /Charles 
ThP(09|idhih>^ ^ Io 4 ^|or the pvo^ steel in hundnsds of / thoa* 

sands of tonsaxenot at present suitable ; contrary* to the statement often; made, there 
Is notj^in^ , favourable, beyond iron ore. The is inferior <to wbat is obtainable 
in tbVpimoipal s^l centres. Bnii^ and important raw materials for 0 ^ Meastk 
f^mce am Sev^ tlpies.as oostly.as the dlica bnoks to- Americnm Steei.Work^ 
anp toe post- of la^tu per ton of steel product must be higher owing to^ogi^itinits 
of woi^^ It is fr^uently foigotten that the Sted Company worla S hours shifts 
as agpiiif^ tS^ 12 hpms sjbdfto^cff the world^s practice till recently, that its praetsee is 
limited to small furnaces owing to its v^ limited market i that ita oumato aod tiid 
impossibility of recuperation in the evening makes even the shorter hours a burden 
Ho the imported labour unless hogely assisted hy Indian MMries and artisans 
generally. 

'The result is that there will' be as many Buropeans or Americans in an^Opmi 
Hearth 'Furnace as there are in a Buropean or American furnace of the same 
and there would be, in addition, a large number of Mdian artisans. The Burppeaii)i 
would be paid, perhaps, 50 per oentj|. above what' they would be getting in jlurope 
4)r America so that, if the pr^uot ppr worksr in a fimu^ wae the same as in BUrope 
<or America, stiU the labour cost per ton must.neoessarily be hlghbr^unlsss the.liUlihii 
'praowse were batter; Remembering that Brnropean at . Ta^sb ed p u?* worihe 
remembeting the limitatioii df bricks and the shorter lifb .of 
thaftffBaoet (Ufring to olimatio ooa^tionB, the product per Burogtean wc^.he 
liuiwat Janalmdj^^ t^ Ban^ or Aihtriea. Tl^ prodoet- per workman 



m 

0 

^gaged on ingots would be ridiculously smaller because the totid ttttmt>er wottld 
include coolies paid at the rate of 7 as. to JO as. a day in order to get cheaply done 
that grade of labour which is too low for people paid on an aterage Ks. 1,QQ0> 
month. In fact, the international comparison of the product per wo^er is a crime 
unless the workers in the countries compared stand on more or less the same footing* 
.dl superior labourer may be replaced by 30 coolies, and yet there may^be economy 
because the superior labourer may be getting fifty times the daily wage of the cooly* 
The product per worker in this case would be r^uced to one-thirtieth while the 
cost per ton would be less than two- thirds. • 

The same maladroitness of comparison comes in in the matter of raw material 
per ton of product. Obviously the amount of raw material depends upon the quality 
of the raw material itself, upon the quality of other raw materials in association, 
upon the quality required to be put on the market and upon the size and construc- 
tion of the plant in which these raw materials havg to be converted into products* 
Let us illustrate this in the case of the Blast FumaceSi The amount of pig iron in 
any tap depends upon the quality of the charge on the furnace, essentially it depends 
upon the proportion of iron 4n the iron ore. The process in the furnace is the divorce; 
of the metal in the ore from the impurities of the ore. The prime object of coke 
is to produce heat. At the same time it acts as a reducing agent for divorcing the 
iron from its oxygen, but the coke is not carbon only but carbon, ash and other 
impurities. If the ash in the coke in one furnace be twice as high as the ash in the 
coke in another, say, increase from 12 to 24 per cent, then the carbon is diminished 
from, say, 87 to 75 per cent, and, therefore, for carbon alone the coke required would 
be 16 per cent, more to detach the unwanted oxygen. If the temperature required 
be 900^ CSentigrade, an enormous amount of heat is necessary to keep the fires burn- 
ing and the amount of coke necessary would depend upon the thermal power of 
the coal used. The thermal power of the Indian coal is roughly two-thirds of the 
thermal power of English or American coal. The amount of flux depends upon the 
total amount of impurities in the ore, the coke and the flux itself which have to be 
carried away in solution in the liquid lime or magnesia so as not to mix with the 
liquid metal frpm which they are separated out by difference of density. These 
impurities are bad conductors of heat and in proportion to their admixture in the 
raw materials more coke would be required to generate the heat required. Then 
again, the amount of coke would probably depend upon the structure of the furnace 
itself and then once more the amount of coke per ton of pig would depend upon the 
kind of pig to be made. Foundry pig is more silicious than the basic, and the higher 
silicon would require more heat in the furnace and, therefore more coke. If it is 
3 per cent, silicon pig, the amount of coke required would be very considerably more 
than for basic pig, or for No. 4 foundry. 

It may therefore be seen that it cannot be a matter of common knowledge 
even to amateurs, let alone experts, that 2,000 lbs of coke per ton of pig is the 
standard. So far is it from being the standard that the same furnace on different 
days would require different amount of coke and different furnaces on the same day 
would require different amounts of coke. For one day lately it was reported that 
Furnace ** B " had got down to less than 2,200 and its production which we now 
take to be 250 tons a day had gone to 368. 

The Blast Furnaces “ A ” and “ B ” had been originally designed for 175 tons 
each. The actual production has always been better. In 1916 the bosh of the 
furnaces was enlaiged in order to provide for a percentage of higher production. 
It commended itself to the Board for the higher production, ^though it was not 
ignored that the amount of coke per ton of pig and even the cost per ton of pig might 
^ increased thereby. It was still worth the Company’s while to enlarge the hearth 
and bosh ; it would have been stupid not to haVe done it because the profit per ton. 
was, in those days, in the neighbourhood of Ks. 90 a ton of pig ; and, if the e^Jaxged 
furnaces could give only 3,<^ tons a month additional, they would have added 
about Rs. 32 hies of profit a year. For a critic to denounce our practice because 
the coke per ton of pig or the cost per ton . of pig is larger than it was elsewh^e 
would-be to forget the very dements of business ; and when it is said that, ij^ iM a 



ntaitor of oonunon thibt 2,000 lbs of ooke per ton of pig is the* 

the ansir^ may oonfid^tly be made that in the very &:st estimate, b^dre 
the Company had been floats, made by competent ]^ple who had consulted other 
competent peoplb and not by students the amount of ooke requirable per ton of 
p^ was'stated to be tons or roughly 2,800 lbs. This appears in the first report 
oh the project by Messrs. 0. P. Pei^ and C. M. Weld. Mr. Perin and his partneit. , 
Mr. Marshidl, together with Mr. Julian Kennedy and his partner, Mr. Sahlin, have 
not only endon^ those figures, but seen the furnaces at work. Messrs. Perin and 
Marshall have supervised the operation of the furnaces for months each separately 
and, if their anticipations and their actual results have been difierent from what has 
been put forward as a matter of common knowledge, it must be assumed that the . 
common knowledge is only the common knowledge of those who consult a technical 
work, and do not know how to apply its statements to different conditions. 

The amount of silica bricks and its cost per ton of ingot is equally indefinite* 
The cost of brick and its life are not the same everywhere, nor has the cost any 
relation to life, and the life of an Open Hearth Furnace depends upon other things- 
than bricks also, for example, the dolomite floor of the furnace and the quality of - 
dolomite may be different in different countries. The production of an Open 
Hearth Furnace depends upon the number of heats that the furnace will stand 
before requiring to be renewed and also on the number of hours for each heat. When 
the furnace coUapses a certain amount of unproductive time is required for renewal, 
and the fewer the number of heats that the furnace stands the laiger the 
cost in bricks per ton of ingot because there would be more cost of renewal and there 
would be less ingots to charge them to. It may be that it may be possible by a 
more expensive brick originally and at each renewal to prolong the life of an Open 
Hqarth Furnace in which case it would be foolish to be governed by the standard 
cost of brick per ton of ingot and thus be bluffed from using the more expensive 
bricks. The profits of the additional life and, therefore, of the additional ingot and 
the punctuality of delivery of all steel sold would far more than repay for any 
departure from the standard cost of brick per ton of ingot, and it is not clear that 
there would be really any loss. The more expensive the brick at each renewal there 
might be fewer renewals and more ingots and, therefore, there might be really less 
bricks and less cost of bricks per ton of ingot. It is all a matter of calculation. 
There are no standards. Life of a furnace depends upon the close watching of the 
chemical processes within the furnace, and in the climate of India the watch^g may 
not be possible to the same extent as in other countries. Again, the actual produo-- 
tion that is considered is the production of standard material and the Indian State 
Railways specifications are known to be the hardest in the world and the inspection 
at Jamshedpur is not the least hard in the world. It may be possible at each heat 
to obtain more ingots upto a less exacting standard than that of the Indian State 
Railways specifications. It would be a grave mistake to do so. 

There seems to be an idea in some minds that, if the costs were better watched 
in Bombay and also by Bombay’s continuous observation at Jamshedpur better 
results could have been obtained Such critics show ignorance of what has been 
done. The members of the Tata firm are frequently and alternately visiting J amshed- 
pur sometimes for three months at a stretch. In the first years of operation the 
Agents of the Company, at their own cost, brought out Mr. Darlington to per- 
manently reside at Jamshedpur and to watch the operation there and report it to 
the Directors with his comments. Mr. Darlington was selected for the Agents by 
Sir Thomas Holland who had then retired from India, and the appointment itself 
was made in consultation with the then General Manager, Mr. Wells, -vi^io had 
accepted that arrangement. But that arrangement did not work. Mr. Darlington 
had not the knowledge of steel that the General Manager had. and the General 
Manager had not the knowledge of steel that the General Superintendent had and 
the General Superintendent Imd less knowledge than the Superintendent of tho 
Open Hearth. Under new conditions when things are likely to go badly at firat 
and with a crew of Germans whose social life was different from that of the English 
and the Americans with whom thby. had to mix and who did not know the laoyg^ag^ 



^ or of tto ^IIii^-^miII^ 

Aioro wm dlifeloiiooi ^ ixp^s^ ao ta l&o phult a&OOM’ go; and t]ii» Aiteta* 
iOl»OHMitativo had do «ako ifdaf ho Mi'iiOOqualiftod to tate $ ahd’ulU&i^M^' 
ih waa ootiiidored boot lo wiihdfaw this olOttiOht of the inigOTiltatinhi ShiOo the* 
hegao cqteration it has had the fUpwviBitMi» ootsido' the O^OtOtiiiii staff* of 

JotienKemiOdy* a renowned MetaUuigkt* his assooiate; aod-aeyeral^ 

timso 0 # Mr. onth^Q^ opore mm eonotrubtioti #(btk. has had^ 

sotswI CKaaeral Supermt^dents, Mr^ Woolsoy,' Mr.- life. ThtwilOr and Mr*' 
Alezaiicl«/and Mr.* Aleifander has beOn'speeially bn^ght out because of hib training 
and of hdi ipeeiality hf steel inanufaottifo. Hie |dant had be<fti inaiiagcid by a number' 
of ManagBr8;-Mr:- Wells, Mr. Woolsey, Mr. fihover and Mr.Tutwil^ Ohth sOnie periodr 
of eeting mattOgership of Mr. and Mr. Marshall* and each one has been free 
to give effeobto his BpMtai Moas* both ae GfbnesarSuperintendmit and Or Mhnagm' 
and as CMndtihg ]^u^r, Ond nothing good oeinihg horn* sueh'speoibl A^ees has* 
been allowed to be lost. Further, there ^ve been qpeoial reports and* advice by' 
omineni men. Dr. MoWiUiam* a very eminent Metallurgist* made a report In 1913^ 
or 1014 to* advise as to how the Open Hearth can beet be worked, Watson, the* 
Assistant General Superintendeilt of Homteetead' which is an old Carnegie plant now’ 
Mooging to the American Steel Corporatkins, came out and spent smsal months* 
m 1014-mdf and actually took charge of the sted ancf of the pio#t shfo by side with* 
the Manager,' In 191#]^^ MoWiUhim onee agbih spent several montlu in watching- 
the whole plant andnmkii^'a fuM' report, and hie suggestions have ail been absorbecu- 
His report is attached. 

In 1920 a first-rate Cost Accountant had' heen brougM but;~Hr. tfcHOnry, Wha* 
eompared Amerhian and Jamshedpur costs, Mr. Tutwiler and the Agents and' the 
Board have had Wuder consideration for two or three' years the brtngiiig out of 
dficiency-Engineer* and only the need for reduction and retrenehifieift has post- 
poned that, Tthe Bombay Office had all the time produced conoiM studies of Cost 
smd production and their relation to the quantity, quality and price of sales and they 
are always oiroulated among the Bireotom The BireotOrs themselves meet the 
Management at Jamsho^nir once every year and spend several days. B&toe of tha 
Directors, having estahlBmments at Jamshedpur,- visit the plant on adCOunt of those* 
establkiiiiienti several timesduriBg a year. Meem. Tata, Bondon, provide a regular 
weekly news sorviee, describing the happenings m the^ steef world-^washings of coal,- 
new or '-direet proceeses of steel, hye-producte, capital cost per tojif Of pFO^ot,- the* 
eoet of difleirast items in the oeet sheets, their varilB^ionB from year to yeari the' 
amoiint of raw maternd per finished product, the number of men peTi say, 1 000 tons 
of product, aoeidents, town conditions, health, etc. The works are visit^ by steel 
makers and engineers from time to time and they make oommmits and sometimes 
oriticisiiiB, but the not result of it all is commendatory. 

Wo suggest that any Member of the Tarffi Board who shares the impriasiomliiatr 
W€t Httle had been doner that more might easily be done, if he deeives^snoufdr see the* 
files of studies, ci Birwtore’ Minutes and the epinions of experts: If he feels over- 
uduAned by the magnitude of what he is to read through,' a selection can be made of 
;» representative characdier which would make him understand how much time hach 
been given to co-ordination of prochiction m order to make the production ultimately 
fieoitfuk Saoh a one is bound to be impressed by the record that exists of the studies’ 
oi the increase of costs at Jamshe^ur to nail down the causes and out wha^' 
afe removable among them. 

But the sugg^ion t^iat there is not enough supervision Jsmshedpur Thfaftft 
Mie aofhal meaning of the oxganisatioiL Hlere are Departments with orswu end 
headn Over sevend departments there am expert' heads for oorordioatidsU Htexw 
ib ar gemsnd head of the Woikm Tlmit, tiiere Is a head of Raw Sever^ 

leads in fihe Town BepartmentiS Ibr eceainple. Public Works, Saiififitioni He^cid 
and Band and cognate thin^ Then there isi the Qeneml Office*^ Shies QMoek 
Aoooanta.Bjmaiftment with tkeir roi^tiva headk Hien. over all thSse hesids (d 
Voils and^'TWa' is the Genend M a n a g e r whose duties are pieoihbly the dutiewcl # 
Manai^ Bireator iii^ other countrieB; Jhmshec^ur hir better snper0|iosv 




S o^iwo4er»bl0 ioffioe tMTHm esimi p in g Bad 
patlo^BBah tioeounto BOd deBlmg with SmofiSr bmde, ift lulditipii, 
j4»U^P»r gBttf &e beitafil cf the OqxjwiltiDg Ev^imeflci »nd fl|>cBi»lia((i ^ 

b^r% The JHreotm of the Tata Steel Oompaojr have more intormation than 
any doojpany eyer giyee its Diraotore. . ; 

WMTe akced to deal ydth Mr. Homi’s figurea Some of them are poeltlfliy 
irrong. They are almys put in a misleading I^ht. We take three glaring instances. 
Be oompares the yrorki^n per ton of {Hroduct and gives S9,000 worlraen at Jamshed- 
pur. >'!^ere ivere only about 16,000 workmmi actually in operations. Having been 
Uiree yeace at Jam^edpur in a very ontioal mood, he would have seen that the 
kind m work the classes of workmen do is not comparable in America and in India. ^ 
He would have seen, for example, in the Open Hearth or any unit of the plant that 
the number of covenanted or quasi^oovenanted hands is the same in the two 
oountdes for the same size of plant, and that the unoovenanted hands are the neces- 
sary supplement to Huropeans working in the Indian climate under Indian condi- 
tiona There may be more of them and there may be less of them, but that is not 
a matter on which judgment could be given by Mr. Homi from his American experi- 
ence as a workman in the Carnegie ovens and as a tourist picking up information 
from visits to plants. He again shows t)ie large iporease of tl^e Steel Compimy's 
qosto ^ ^he years from 1914 to 1021 ; he fairly enough gives American costs which 
have also increa^ during those years, but he puts them under another setting. 
He tfonld have seen that the coal costs and the labour costs of America are 
returning to mqre or less pre-war whereas Indian costs are steadily increasing 
after the war in both particulars. We have shown how fallacious it is to measure 
the product per man in the two countries at different times. Two plants in the 
same district at the same time may be compared assuming the conditions to be 
the same for almost anything, Two plants in different districts and at different 
times may be compared to measure the difference of conditions of the two plants 
by the difference of results. Nobody complains of the inefficiency of Indian Cotton 
Mills because their production per man is a third, a fourth, or a filth of the pro- 
duction in LanoaslJre. The same difference would be found in the production ot 
Collieries per man, and those figures are public property. In 1908 Mr. Justice 
Hrandeis, thep Mr. iprandeUt e rmmg lawyer, applied befo;:e the Iptsf '■3tate Com- 
merce Commission on behalf of the general public to resist the increase of frc^ht 
rates demanded by the Railways on the ground that Railway efficiency had not 
kept pace with the general rise of efficiency, and he proved his.pomt by showing 
that the American brick-layer, by a little science, had increased, brick’&ymg per 
day from 700 to 2,700. The Scotch brick-layers who at that time were working at 
Jamshedpur were laying 600. The Indian brick-layers were laying W thaxi IfiO- 
A part of the reason was due to the increased science and emoienoy-enginearinK 
of the Americans, but apparently the conservatism of the Scotch brick-layer coulo 
not follow them there, and the conservatism and the low physique of the Indian 
brick-layer could not follow even the Scotchman. 

A third set of figures paraded by Mr. Homi is the loweir production per furnace, 
as compared with 1917. The report of Dr. MoWilliam shows that during the Wbv 
period production with a little laxity in quality, if necessary, was the public service 
required, and the furnaces made a record. The efficiency of the furnaces neoessarily 
rah down just as the Railways ran down through over- work in war and in the boom. 
As a matter of fact, when Dr. MoWilliam made his second' report he left on record 
that we had furnaces doing well in the charge of a very efficient Superintendent, 
the present Superintendent, H the production has still fallen.it is because inspeo- 
tion has been speeded up. 

The Steel Company has no occasion to he ashamed of« itself^ It is a piasieer 
plant which, has succeeded^ where others failed. Othera failed not merely- to make 
profit but to make continuously steel of the required^ quality at any comme^Niiid^ 
opih The Steel Compgay oombines technical with oommw<W.*and 

sup^yUioQ. It sjbqnde to reqsQU tha(t» except speohd the 

Hteel (36mpaiiy^,oapftot: g^t luWM;, 



lountriM and that, (herfifcn^. It must be considered Inoky in gei^Hi^ those thee 
!])on^»cmy has got. The Stfel Company has po prof esaionat e^pertsfto pick anAhoose^ 
‘rom near its door as the American and Englisl^ plants would have. The qmriity 
d the raw material is a myth for iron ore. The cheapness of Indian Itbouv 
aa myth except in lower parts of metallurgy and in excavations and yet in presence' 
u the Steel Company has produced first-rate steel, has done war servjpit^aild is 
loing peace aervioe. It has never had a single year of loss. Contracts fm sale and 
ontraots for purchase of coal were both necessary to assure the continuous runirinj^ 
if the plant. If we had not made the Railway contracts, we shouhThave been 
ntirely left. If we had not made the coal contracts and not bought the coal mines 
he plant would have stopped over and over again. It is only amateurs who think 
Hat cheapness in cost and high prices are the one end. The only end is that of 
ervioe to consumer with as cheap a quality of goods as can be supptied, subject to 
onsiderations of regularity of supply, punctuality cd delivery and constant inprove- 
aent of quality. This bournes a much more compli^tqd problem and no reading 
n the Pittsburgh Library would give a real solution because they are the living 
^eots of theTorganism business and books can only give skeletons. 


Paragraph 2 . — No answer is required. 

Paragraph d. — The Board know just how far the writer’s claim to an intimate' 
oquaintance with steel manufacture is borne out by the facts. Mr. Horn! worked 
1 a very subordinate position in our Works for three years during which time he 
ad notMng to do with the manufacture of steel. In America he appears to have 
'Orked as an ordinary workman in a Coke Oven plant for eight months.. 


Paragraph 4 , — The views expressed here can only be due to want cd knowledge.- 
ho steel industry in India suffers from many disadvantages. Its only great advan- 
tge is cheap ore. The disadvantages will overcome in time and many are due 
3 the past- war dislocation of prices, labour and transport. We take the writer’s 
enumeration point by point. 

Lack of suitable raw materials . — ^We have suitable raw materials though not as 
good, except in the case of the ore, as in America. The difficulty is to get them to 
the Works in regdlar and sufficient quantities. 

Great distances , — ^Much of our limestone comes from Katni, a distance of about> 
dOO miles. ^ 

Transportation difficulties , — Any one who does not know that all industries in 
Bfmgal and Bihar, and the coal and steel industries in particular, have suffered in 
the past ten years from transportation difficulties must be entirely ignorant of tho 
industrial conditions of India. Repeated ‘Commissions have examined tho question 
and we need only refer to tho evidence given by our Consulting Engineer, Mr. S. M.- 
Marshall, before the Acworth Commission. Wo attach a copy of this (Appendix A).. 

Irregular supplies hath of material and labour . — Is it necessary to disprove this- 
assertion T The irregular nature of tho supply of Indian labour in all industry is- 
notorious. It is especially marked in tho coalfields. As to materials, me have not, 
for the past four years, been free of anxiety regarding our raw materials and we 
to-day have a blast furnace standing idle because up until the- Ist November tbia 
year the railways could not carry the raw material required for it. And we have 
to cany an additional force of approximately 20 per cent, to provide for absentees.. 

The lack of scarcity of labour . — ^What exactly does tho writer mean by labour ? 
Does he mean the American skilled labour with whose output he compares ours t 
That is the labour required for production of steel. There is no question of scarcity 
of it in this country. It does not exist at all. It has to be imported. 

The Board will find from the above* that the writer either has no knowledge of 
the essential i^ts of the problem on which he offers his advice or that he has deli* 
berately misrepresented them. 

Paragraphs 5, d, 7 and d.— These paragraphs require no reply. We do not 
coi^der the writer’s opinion as of the least value and we merely regret that hle^ 
sneers at the Company would find publication in an offioiaHooument. 
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faragraph 9 . — Here again the writer aispiays hil^ ignorance of the facts. The 
total rail oapaoity of the Company after the Extensions will be about 200,000 tons. 
Tin contracts to which he refers absorb onty about 60,000 tons. The Board are 
already aware of this. 

Mbmgraph 10 . — The argument here is that the Company should not have 
entered into contracts for rails but should have sold structural steel. If the writer 
knew anything of the conditions of the market in India, he would know that the 
country cannot absorb that quantity of structural steel. The Company therefore 
must sell rails if it is to live. The contracts were made in 1918, not 1920-21. 
do not know what visit to Simla is referred to. No visit was made to SimlWn 
1920-21 by any representative of the Company in connection with the Rail Contracts. 
Mr. Tata visited Delhi in 1920 and Mr. Padshah with the General Manager and 
Mr. Peterson visited Delhi at the end of 1920, but this was in order to obtain a revi- 
sion of the contract price from the Government of India. The Board will under- 
stand the extreme difficulty of meeting arguments which are based on an entirely 
imaginary and prejudiced conception of the facts. As to the figures given in this 
paragraph, wo shall, later, ourselves give full statistics of the increases in cost. 

Paragraph 11 . — ^This paragraph attacks the Company’s Sales Organization* 
Here again, the writer, who has neither knowledge nor experience of selling, displays 
his ignorance. Long contracts at fixed prices are no novelty in the Steel and Iron 
trade. We have many such with our Japanese buyers of pig Iron. We have xhany 
with the Railways. The Railways themselves have long term contracts for coal. 
When the Scoel Company commenced work it had to meet prejudice and opposi- 
tion. That it has done so successfully is proved by the fact that its chief difficulty 
has been delivery and not sale. We have always sold all that we had to make and 
we have sold it as the prices that others obtained or slightly better prices at the 
time when the bargain was made. We had to meet prejudice, A Member of the 
Indian Railway Board told us that he would undertake to eat every pound of steel 
up to rail specification that we produced. It was necessary that we should prove 
to the Indian Railways that we could supply steel to their specification. It 
is essential to the Steel Company or to any Steel Company in India that it should 
obtain the custom of the railways and of Government. That is the reason for 
the railway contracts which the writer criticises. We had to meet opposition. 
Obviously with a new Company we had to get buyers to accept our wares in pre- 
ference to the wares imported from other countries. We have done that by allow- 
ing the large engineering firms and large dealers special discounts on price, and by 
doing so wo haye built up a very valuable association of mutual goodwill which is 
one of our great strengths. In India nine-tenths of our sales are ultimately in some 
form or other to Government, Railways, and public bodies. If we do not sell 
direct then the dealers who buy from us sell to them or the firms who take our steel, 
make it up into articles wanted by them. The organisation that is wanting is 
on their side not on ours, and they are endeavouring to arrange for this by the 
creation of the Central Purchasing Department. Even to-day when we offer rails 
to the Railways with whom we do not have contracts we are told that our tenders 
mil be considered by their English Boards, and the Indian Stores Department 
in London, contrary to the rules laid down by the Government of India. They 
have recently told our London Office that in considering price they would not 
take duty into consideration. And we have even been asked to quote f,o.b. 
English Port as if our steel, if it is to have a chance of competing, had to be 
shipped first to England. In face of these and similar difficulties the Steel Company 
may well be proud of its^ales record. Our great difficulty has always been deli- 
very Itad to meet that and to arrange for the increased production which is now 
coming in we are organising a new Sales Department, which will be directly under ^ 
the Head Office. There seems sometimes to be some idea that sales are a questkm 
of bargaining and haggling and being sharp about price. That seems to be at w# 
back of the writer’s mind in his criticism. But it is impossible for any steel maker 
to get any price other than the world price with such additions as his geograpHoal 
position may give him. And we have always got that or a slightly better price 
VOL. I. p ; 
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and can prove that. We aie quite prepared to produce Mr. Mott’s Report fif the 
Board wish to aoa it. But we know that it will not in any way assist them. 

Parfigraph 72. —The writer apparently entirely ignores the fact that^ we 
were bound by contract to supply a certain quantity of rails. Or does he 
suggest that we should have deliberately cheated the Indian Government and the 
Railways by reducing our production of rails and increasing our production of 
structural materials ? The Board, we presume, require no reply to this. 

Paragraphs 13, 14 and 15. Dicreastd Ojiipnt . — Appendix B will interest the 
Bp<|rd. It compares the output fuel and production per man in our Works and in 
^glish Worlds. Generally speaking, we do nob propose to examine the writer’s 
figures in detail because we understand he declines to give his authority for them and 
it appears to be a waste of time to examine figures which may or may not be correct 
and which rest on the word of an inexperienced student who may have recorded 
them incorrectly. We propose to use figures from our own records and we shall 
thdiefore merefy deal here with the writer’s assertions and inferences which are 
often wildly inaccurate. 

Paragraphs 16 and 17 . — We do not know what the argument here is, but the 
facta as to the increase granted to labour are not correct. Labour has been given 
increases of 25 per cent and again of 15 per cent since 1915 and also certain other 
concessions such as leave, provident fund, etc., which amount to about 12 per cent. 
When the writer talks of the “ Theoretical Cost,” he apparently talks of his own 
theories which, as they are based on no knowledge of mining, are of little value. 
Appendix 3 explains the increase in the cost of ore. 

Paragraphs IB and 19 . — ^The writer’s understandings and conceptions here arc 
on the same basis, i.e., a complete ignorance of the actual conditions. The negotia- 
tions for the coal contracts were made before the Collieries were bought. He does 
not apparently understand that coal in the ground is not the same thing as coal 
loaded into wagons and delivered at the Works. When you are drawing about 252 
wagons of coal daily to the Works, it is an advantage not to draw them all from the 
same pit or along the same siding. It would not in fact be possible. 

Paragraph 20 . — ^The first statement of fact in paragraph 20 is again entirely 
fab . Messrs. Kilburn were the Agents of the Collieries which we bought, and one 
of tljc conditions of the sale was tnat they should continue to be the Agents. We 
have never had any other Agents. The Board have examined the Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board and no doubt have satisfied themselves as to the reasons for 
the increase in the cost of coal in this country. 

Paragraph 21 . — ^This is merely an assertion. We will meet it with a counter- 
assertion. If the Colleries had not been purchased the Steel Works would have been 
closed several times in the past three years for lack of coal. To-day, as the Board 
know, the low price of our own coal reduces our costs considerably. 

Paragraphs 22, 23 and 24 , — We shallj^ive our own figures. ^ 

Paragraph 25 . — Already answered. 

Paragraph 26 . — We do not follow' the argument. Does the writer suggest that 
we reduce the wages of labour ? Or does he mean that steel cannot be produced 
economically in India, and, if so, how does he reconcile this with paragraph 4 ? Or 
b it merely a personal attack on ^e Tatas ? These are merely vague assertions writh 
very little meaning. If the iron and steel industry is so flourishing everywhere 
else in the world, how is it that one great party in England proposes to protect it 
and that the Chairman of an English Steel Company states publicly that the Iron 
And Steel Industry under present conditions, in England itself is dying (‘Statesman* 
- 30th NoT»mber). And how is it that American producers state that they cannot 
produce ^g-iron at present prices except at a loss ? Vide the “ Iron Trade Review *’ 
.deted 11th October 1923. 

Paragraph 27. — We have already pointed out that the writer has apparently 
. no knowdedge whatever of t-b ? facts of the raw material, labour, and market oondi- 
tioj|s of the steel industry in India at present. His opinion therefore is valueless. 



Paragraphs 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 and do not think it neceasary to ansi^rer 

these. 'The Teohnioal Member of the Board has already shown in his examination 
of him that the writer possesses no real knowledge of the subject. Appendix 0 
deals with the' question. 

Paragraphs 34, 35 and 36 . — The argument here appears to be that the Steel 
Oumpany should be dispossessed of the coal and other properties which it has pur- 
chased. " We presume the Board require no answer. 

Paragraphs 37, 38 and 30 . — This compares the wages of labour in America with 
the wages oi the ordinary coolie in India. We do not see that such a comparison 
is of any value. Many of the figures are not correct, but we will submit our own 
figures. Appendix D deals with these figures. 

Paragraph 40 . — Requires no answer. 

Paragraph 41 . — The argument, as we understand it, is that India is in an excep- 
tionally favoured position. It may be noted that throughout these comparisons 
the writer entirely ignores the eiteot of the depreciation of the exchanges. That 
is of a part with his usual inaccuracy and misunderstanding of the problems, 4gS 
which he writes so glibly. 

Paragraphs 42 to 57 . — The whole of this comparison is vitiated by the writer’s 
misstatement as to the labour employed by the Steel Company in actual operation. 
We have given our own figuie. It is nothing like 29,000 men. 

We cannot say whether the American figures given are correct or not. But 
they are probably fairly accurate. The inferences drawn from them, however, are 
very wide of the mark. In paragraph 43 he compares the average annual production 
per employee at our Works as 5 tons against 63 in the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The actual figures in the case of our plant should be 11 tons. But evm 
apart from this correction, there is nothing usual in the fact that it may require 
many men to accomplish in this country what one man accomplishes in America. 
The following figures obtained from the Collieries Department regarding the com- 
parative outturn of the American and Indian miner with the same appliances may 
interest the Board 



Indian Tons 
per day. 

American Tons per day. 

Mining by hand methods .... 

Machine cut coal 

1*3 to 2 (two) 

4^ to 6 

6 to 10 (depending on 
thickness of seam). 

15 tons in 5 It. to 6 ft. scam 
and 20 tons in 8^ to 9' 
seam. 


In the textile industry it is quite usual to see three and even four men in this 
country where one is employed on the same work in Lancashire. 

The following figures regarding brick-laying, although a little out of date, will 
also interest the Board : — 

American bricklayers laid 2,700 bricks per day. 

Scotch „ 600 „ 

Indian „ 160 „ 

These figures were obtained by us in 1908. Another very good example is a com- 
parison of the western operative’s use of a ifheel-barrow as compared with the 
Indian coolie’s methods. The writer has no understanding or knowledge of the 
problem of which he speaks although it is well-known to every employer of Indian 
labour. In an Open Hearth Furnace in America the same number of me^. would 
be employed as we employed in the shape of covenanted labour in our Open Hearth 
Furnaces, but in this country, as the European cannot stand up to the climate la* 
the some way and also is required to train Indian labour, he baa to have associated 
with him to do the physical and manual labour a considerable number of men, who 
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are really unekilled labour and often little better than ooolies. To oompaie the 
production of a labour force organised on those lines with the labour used in England 
or America is absurd. The real test of com*pari8on is of course the cost per ton. 
This deals with the elaborate arguments contained in paragraphs^ to 56. The 
Technical Member of the Board has already in his examination exposed the fallacies ' 
as to the small amount of work done by the veritable army of women employed In 
loading coke. Appendices 1) and E deal with this argument. 

Paragraph 56, — We do not think that any person having the least knowledge 
of the manufacture of iron and steel or indeed of any manufacture would consider 
that it was an advantage (and as is suggested, an enormous advantage) to employ 
Indian labour or that it is notoriously cheap. Inefficient labour is not cheap. We 
shall in time make it efficient if the manufacture of steel in this country continues. 

Paragraph 57. — We do not understand the writer’s axiom of economics. He is 
confusing cost with price. 

Paragraph 58. — Apart from anything else, it is obviously absurd to compare the 
I^actice of plants varying in size, var 3 dng in position, var 3 dng in quality of raw 
materials used, varying in product and varying in labour by a system of extracting 
figures and making simple mathematical comparisons. Two plants in the same 
district working on the same lines might be compared with advantage, but to com- 
pare a plant in America with a plant in India and to expect the same results without 
making allowances for different conditions and without possessing the necessary 
tec^ical knowledge to enable one to make such allowances is a mere waste of time. 
To imagine further that by lumping together the figures of different plants admit- 
tedly of widely varying conditions, labour saving devices, products, etc., will be to 
eliminate the errors and not to increase them is even more ridiculous. However, 
as the Board desire us to examine this obviously erroneous comparison, we ourselves 
submit a comparison between our costs and recent costs in the U. S. A. and have 
explained the reasons for the difference. The figures in the statement we are asked 
to examine may be accurate enough in some respects, but the comparisons are of 
no value as they are entirely vitiated by the obvious prejudice displayed in the 
presentation of them. For the years 1914 to 1921, for instance, the writer shows 
the average wage of labour employed by us as varying from 6 as. to 6 as. 6 p. a day 
as compared with Rs. 6 and Rs. 9-6 in the U. S. A. There might have been some 
sense in his comparisons if he had compared the average wage of an ordinary skilled 
artisan in our Works with the corresponding wage in America. The wage of 0-6-6 
per day given in his statement is the wage of the common coolie who can in no 
sense be compared with the labour to which he has compared it. The fallacy is 
very plainly brought out in his paragraph 64. Appendix D deals with this point. 

Paragraph 65 is merely an expression of pious hope and has no particular mean* 
ing* 

We do not understand what is meant by paragraph 66. 

The writer has not given any figures for the general works expenses in the I). S. A. 
He compares the increase in general expense from 1914 to 19^1 without any refer- 
ence either to the increase in production or the fall in the value of money and also 
without reference to the items which are included in the general works expense. 
Such a comparison is obviously valueless. 

Paragraph 67, — An ordinary 'plant of this size in America would have as technical 
managers seven men while we are at present employing two. Mo^^ of the statements 
{jx this paragraph arc incorrect. The General Manager has one personal assistant ; 
^ Chief Accountant also one ; the General Superintendent also one. The last 
gentence is sufficient to show the writer’s prejudice against the Company. 

Paragraphs 68, 69 and 70.^The writer apparently poses not only as an expert 
on the Blast Furnaces, the Open Hearth, the Rolling Mills, Raw materials and 
labour but also on accounts, cost accounts, sales, records and stationery. We 
take it that we are not required to answer criticisms of this nature. 

Paragraph 71. — The Machine Shop has been fully occupied up to the present 
on constructional work for the Greater Extensions. This has saved the Company 
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a ocmiiiderable sum of money in its capital expenditure. Appendix F deals with 
this. ^ 

Paragraph 72» — The Electrical Department in this country must necessarily 
carry a large quantity of stores and spares. It is obviously impossible to risk a 
shut-down of the Works in the event of a break-down until necessary spares can 
be obtained from America or England. Appendix G deals with this. 

Paragraph 75.— This is dealt with in Appendix H. 

Paragraph 74. — We have already explained our difficulty in the matter of bricks. 
The repairs of the Open Hearth Furnace have been dealt with in a report of Dr. 
Mo William which Wfe have put in evidence. 

Paragraph 7$. — We have given our own figures. We have already pointed out 
the fallacies as to the advantages enjoyed by the Company in the matter of labour 
and raw materials. 

Paragraph 77. — Ditto. 

Paragraph 75.— Ditto. 

Paragraph 79. — No remarks. 

Paragraph 80. — In this paragraph the writer refers to the opinion of several 
practical men consulted by him whose names are not given. We can put against 
tlxis an experience of over 13 years in the matter of the blast furnace production of 
pig iron. 

We may point out to the Board that the consumption of coke per ton of pig iron 
varies according to the class of pig iron being manufactured. It varies in the same 
furnace from day to day, week to week and from month to month. It varies between 
similar furnaces in the same plant on i he same day. The writer’s ignorance of this 
subject is plainly shown by the extract from the “ Iron Age ** of the 8th December 
1921, which we attach, which shows that contrary to his statement the amount 
of coke required to make 1 ton of pig iron in Birmingham, Alabama, in U. S. A., was 
1*6 tons at that time. W^e are afraid we are not prepared to accept the writer’s 
opinion against the practical opinion and experience of our own experts who have 
succeeded in the past in manufacturing pig iron at a lower cost than any one in the 
world. His own statements show that ho has the vaguest knowledge of the work- 
ing or chemistry of the Blast Furnaces. 

Paragraph 81. — Ditto. 

Paragraph 82. — Appendix E deals with this. The writer has no experience of 
ooke making in India. 

Paragraph 84. — We have already dealt with this fallacy. We do not employ 
more covenanted men per furnace than would be employed in America. The 
important figure as already stated is the cost per ton. Leaving the -writer's 
•other arguments regarding the blast furnace of which he has no experience nor 
knowledge, we would point out that we entirely deny the statement that the rate of 
production of pig iron in the present installation is going down. He appears to 
have omitted to notice that the furnaces which he refers to are at present worked 
on Foimdry iron as opposed to basic iron. The Furnaces are working as well as 
they have ever worked and our new furnaces are fully up to expectation. 

Paragraphs 94 to 137. Begarding Open Hearth Department. — Much of this is 
entirely technical and will be quite unintelligible except to technical men. It is 
rendered still more unintelligible by the wnter's lack of the necessary technical 
knowledge. As we are required to meet it, wo put in in evidence the special report 
of the late Dr. MoWilliam, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy of the Sheffield Uni- 
versity, on our present Open Hearth plant (Appendix I). We also give state- 
ments comparing the costs of the present Open Hearth with recent American costs, 
for which we can vouch (we understand that the writer declines to give the source 
of his information) and we propose to put up for examination Mr. Alexander, our 
(^leneral Superintendent, who has had a large experience of steel manufacture in 
America and has just returned from that country. 
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We add a report by the same oonsultanb on certain minor technical matien 
connected with the manufacture of steel merely in order to show the Board the 
detailed attention which the Company has given, and continues to give, to the 
efficient production of steel. 

Generally speaking, we may say that we should not have built the three addi- 
tional stationary furnaces had it not been for the war. In our opinion, this type of 
furnace is not suitable to India and the production of it will always be lower than the 
production in similar furnaces in America, but we were requested by Government to- 
do everything we could to increase our steel production for war purposes, and in 
order to assist them we constructed these furnaces as they were the only furnaces 
which could be built in this country by ourselves and with our own material. The 
decrease in production which has been a marked feature since the War, is due mainly 
to the tightening of the specification for steel by th^Metallurgical Inspector to the 
Government of India, who is the Technical Member of the Board. During the War,, 
the essentiarpoint was quantity, not quality. After the War we had to get back 
to the pre-war standard and have succeeded in doing so, but our production has 
naturally been reduced. 

The writer’s statements are full of inaccuracies, but the matter being so highly 
technical, we think it more advantageous to give the Board correct figures and 
inferences rather than to correct his misstatements. 

We may point out with reference to paragraph 113 that Chanda Ore is not used 
in the Steel Furnaces. 

The Technical Member of the Board has already corrected several of the other 
gross misstatements. 

The statements regarding the method of payment of the bonus in paragraphs 
124 to 131 is appan3ntly designed, and intentionally designed, to re-awaken the 
labour agitation which has done such incalculable harm to the Company. We 
may say that w§ offered a bonus system to the uncovenanted employees and that 
they refused to accept it unless the bonus was given them in addition to their 
present increased pay. Obviously the Company could not accept any such 
proposal (Appendices J & K). 

There is nothing particular to notice in paragraphs 138 to 164. 

If the figures in paragraph 160 are correct and are the result of ten years* manu- 
facture of steel in this country, we do not think the Company can be said to have 
done badly in the matter of the production of rails, but we do not know what he 
has included in these figures. 

Paragraphs 155 to 169 , — We attach a note (Appendix L) which shows quite 
plainly that the writer does not understand the problem with which he deals in 
these paragraphs. 

Paragraph 170 , — We do not think that any one will suppose that the writer ia 
competent to express an opinion on the' design of a plant such'as the Greater Exten- 
sions. 

In paragraph 172 he has obviously entirely misunderstood Mr. Peter6on*s evi- 
dence which was that the real ground for protection was that the Company was now,, 
as a result of the Extensions, in a position to produce nearly cqie half of the total 
demand of India for steel. 

Paragra^ph 173 , — The Greater Extensions, in their present form, were not 
sanctioned in December 1916, but in 1918. The comparison between th# erection 
of a plant in America and the erection of a plant in a counti^ where the plant was 
not made during the War when the seas were infested by enemy submarines is a 
good example of the writer’s sense of proportion, we consider. 

Paragraph 174 , — This is a typical example of the ill-informed and prejudiced 
oriticism which is displayed throughout this document. The Batelle Furnace has 
paid for itself over and over again. 



Paragraph 175» — The Plate Mill was epeoiallj nuhed at the express request ot 
Oovcmment in order to obtain the plates required by Qovemment for War purposes 
in India* 

Paragraph 176, — The Wilputte Ooke.Ovens were not started in 1917 as appear 
to be alleged in this document. 

Paragraphs 178t ]79f 180, 181, 182t 188 and 184, — Obviously the writer knows 
nothing about the Duplex process. 

Paragraphs 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190 and 191, — The capacity of the mills is 
admittedly in excess of the total steel capacity. On a point of this kind we prefer 
the opinion of our Consulting Engineers to that of the writer. 

Paragraph 196. — This appears to be a prejudiced criticism of the personnel of 
our Management. We would point out that, judging by this document, the writer 
himself professes a knowledge of all the multifarious branches which, according 
to him, no one man can possibly know. 

Paragraph 197, — This, of course, is nonsense. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie was in the fortunate i) 08 ition of being able to obtain his 
choice of men immediately outside his office door. That is not the way in which 
new industries can be started in new countries. 

Paragraph 198. — We suggest that an enquiry into the precedents of the writer 
might shed some very interesting light on the reasons for his evidence. We may 
state that he had on two occasions— on the last only just before this document 
was put in — applied to the Company for employment wMch was refused. 

The remainder of his statement consists merely of vague statements and asser- 
tions which are not worth answering. 

However as the Board have* called for a full and detailed reply to all the points 
raised by the writer, we attach to this note detailed replies from the various Heads 
of Departments dealing with the writer’s criticisms on the Departments under their 
charge. We trust the Board will attach due weight to the statements of competent 
technical officers who have many years of actual experience both in England, India 
and America. We also attach a copy of Mr. Homi’s statement after filling in the 
correct figures from our own records. 

Extract from "'The Iron Jge” dated 8th December 1921. 

E.stimates Present Pig Iron Production Costs in Three Centers : 

In an article on “ The Manufacture of Pig Iron ” in the ‘ Griffin Bulletin * of 
November, published by the Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, G. S. Evans, Superinten- 
dent, Cupola Division, presents estimates of the cost of making pig iron in the 
three principal producing centers, based upon materials acquired at current 
market quotations : 



Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Birmingham. 


Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Ore 

1*8 

12*42 

1*8 


2*7 

1 4*89 

Limestone .... 

0-4 

0*48 


0*48 

0*4 

0*40 

Coke .... 

10 

4-60 


7*00 

1*6 

8*00 

Miscellaneous supplies and 


0*81 

1 

0*81 

. . 

0*94 

relining. 







Labor . * . . 


1*08 

•* 

HI 

•• 

1*36 

Cost per gross ton 

•• 

19*29 

- 

19*54 

•• 

16*58 











STATEMENT No. Cl. 

♦ 

Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company regarding the efficiency of the 

Worhe. 

In the course of the evidence, the attention of the Board has been drawn to two 
important questions vitally affecting the efficiency of the Works : — 

(a) the increase in the consumption of raw materials and coal and (() the 
decrease in the output per employee per annum in tons. 

The following tables compare the statistics for Great Britain with the experience 
of our own plant : — 

(English figures from * The Iron and Coal Trades Review * dated 8th Decem- 
ber 1922.) 

TABLE I. 

Comparison of jOonsumption of raw materials and production at Blast Furnaces : 

EKGiiiSH Eioubes. 

Lime- 

Ore used. Coal used. stone 
used. 


1000 1000 1000 

99-7 116*3 166*6 

lOM 125*3 188*5 

102*2 1^2*6 184*6 

Tata Ibok akd Steel Company. 

Lime- 

Ore used. Coal used. stone 
used. 


100*0 100*0 100*0 

102*6 115*20 133*2 

98*8 114*15 119*6 


100*2 108*91 126*6 


TABLE II. 

Oomparism of Consumption of Fuel in Steel Works per ton of Plates, 


Total 

1912 100 0 

1918 1410 

1919 160«7 

1920 146*1 


cannot compare this as we have just started making plates but it shows the 
great increase in the consumption of fuel in Great Britain. 


Output 

per 

furnace. 


100*0 

162*14 

129*03 

(Strike 

year) 

130*21 


1912-13 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 

1920- 21 . 


Output 

per 

furnace. 

100*0 

,83*6 

80*7 

84*0 


1912 

1918 

1919 

1920 
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TABLE m. 


Output per employee per annum tn tone. 



English figures. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

Pig Iron 

Steel 

Pig Iron 

Steel (O.H.) 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1918 

315*8 

89*3 



1919 

243*5 

50*8 

176 

15 

1920 

226*3 

59*0 

175 

151 

1921 

254*0 


187 

153 

1922 



137 

131 


Note. — The figures cannot of course be compared with each other as we do not 
know what is included in the English figures. The decrease in 1022-23 is due to the 
strike. 


The attached chart showing the results in the United States Steel Corporation 
daring the years 1901 to 1922 and the variations in the output in tons per employee 
which range from 38 tons in 1908 and 41 tons in 1921 to 63 tons in 1912 and 62 tons 
in 1916 to 1916 will show how this figure varies even for a large Corporation such 
as this. 


STATEMENT CII. 

Btitanent hy the General Superintendent of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company y o i the representation of Mr. Homi. 

Mb. C. a. Alexander, General Superintendent. 

Qualificatione, 

Graduate Engineering, Haverford College Class, 1905. 

1905-06. — Jones and Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Engineering and 
Construction work. 

1906*15. — Cambria Steel Co., Johnston, Pa. Engineering Open Hearth Foreman 
and Superintendent. 

1915- 16. — Donnar Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Acting Assistant Superintendent. 

1916- 17. — Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. Superintendent, Open 

Hearth Department. 

1917- 19. — American Tube and Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Superinten- 

dent, Steel Plant. 

Statement hy the General Superintendent^on the representation of Mr. Homi. 

I have read this representation over and due to lack of time I cannot enter 
into much detail but can only point out a few discrepancies and misstatements or 
facts without any effort and will say that, if I had time to go into detail, I could 
poiiit out many more. 

In a general way, after my experience in various Steel Plants in America and 
my four years of experience in India and having read this article I would oertainiy 
say that it was written by a critic who had ooUeoted a lot of data which he does not 
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know how to apply and who is not qualified to analyse or appreciate the difference Id 
conditions existing in steel plants in the two countries. No one is qualified to 
criticise conditions at Jamshedpur unless he has remained here in intimate touoh> 
with all operations for sev’eral years. There are mmiy factors here that are un- 
known in the steel business in U. S. A. or England and one has to remain a consider- 
able length of time in an executive position in order to appreciate them. Difficul- 
ties have been encountered and met and difficulties will continue to be encountered 
and will have to be met, and the same efficiency cannot be obtained here now as haa 
been attained in America. I admit that the solution* of many of our troubles ia 
within the province of expert consultants in practice, but it will take a considerable 
len^h of time to work them out under the conditions existing in Jamshedpur. I 
claim that in order for one to be qualified to properly criticise things at Jamshedpur^ 
they also should be expert consultants with intimate and detailed knowledge of 
all departments. 

I consider that it is not within my province to comment on any of the policies 
past, present or future, or on any things which are outside my jurisdiction and so* 
I confine myself to the Operating Department. As I have stated before, the short- 
ness of time will not allow me to go into detail but 1 can pick many flaws which are 
outstanding and one must realise that if this can be done so easily with no study,, 
many others could also be found. 

In his appendix he gives as the main headings in which vast savings can be made- 
as follows : — 

1. Reduction of labour. 

2. Elimination of waste in Boiler fuel. 

3. Utilization of internal resources for the fuel needs of smelting and heating 

in the Open Hearth and Mills. 

4. Loss in pig iron production. 

6, Economies effected in practice and procedure at the Blast Furnaces. 

6. Loss in steel ingot production in the Open Hearth. 

7. Improvement and economy in practice at the Open Hearth. 

8. Efficiency in maintenance and running of the Mills. 

I will now deal with the various items. 

1. Reduction of labour . — The writer goes on to prove that the force employed 
at Jamshedpur is ten times that necessary for a plant of its size, also that we should 
not need more than two Indian workmen to do the work of one in the United States 
or Europe. This statement is absolutely ridiculous. Taking the plant as a whole 
this cannot and never will be done, and this is one of the points on which a man is 
not qualified to speak unless he has occupied an executive position hero fqr a consi- 
derable length of time. He also states that the Indian labour is capable of doing 
as much work as the immigrant labour in the United States. Having had ex- 
perience with both I can definitely say that this is not so. As to the statement 
that the climatic conditions here are more than counterbalanced by the shorter 
hours of work and also by the disadvantage of 5 months of cold season in America,, 
this is absolutely ridic^ous, and one only needs to work in Plants in both 
countries to appreciate it. He compares the ratio of wages paid to the oove- 
aanted hands on the furnaces to that paid to the Indian worl^en, and I would like- 
to ask why he does not compare other departments or the plant as a whole. He 
takes the furnaces simply for the sake of his own argument, as it 4s here that we 
need the greatest percentage of covenanted hands. I also notice be says that the 
General Superintendent has two Assistants. I fail to know who they are. 

2. Elimination of waste in Boiler fuel . — He maintains that all the money spent 
since 1920 for coal for steam-making purposes has been wasted. He says the reasoni 
for it being wasted is that there has been sufficient gas evolved from coke an^pig 
iron making to supply all the steam required. I admit that as time goes on we will 
be able to effect greater economies in our Boiler Plant as well as in other departments, 
but such problems r^uire time to be worked out and for the necessary changes to 
be made. lam not aware of any steel plant that has yet reached the ideal condition 
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of being able to run the whole plant from the gases evolved from the coke ovens antf 
the blast j^maces. Problems like this require yeat^s of study and have proceeded^, 
as far as they have, only in plants which have been in existence and well organised 
for a much longer period than is our plant here. It is all well enough to mention 
things like this, but it takes time to have them worked out and effected. We may 
not be getting maximum efficiency from our Boiler Plant but there are very few 
who do. I only recently saw an article in one of the American Trade Journals 
which stated that a survey of the Boiler Plants had been taken over a number of 
States and that the average efficiency of all was only about 60%, many of them 
falling to 60% or even lower and very few rising to the acknowledged maximum of 
from 75 to 80 per cent. If this is aU that has been accomplished over a large area 
in the States in generations, what is to be expected in Jamshedpur within a few 
years ? This is only one of the many problems which remains to be worked out aa 
time goes on. 

Reference is made imder the heading fuel that if more gas and less coal were 
used under the boilers thereby releasing tar and coke oven gas for use in the Open 
Hearth, we would experience no trouble from sulphur in the Open Hearth. We 
never have the slightest trouble with sulphur in our Open Hearth.** 

S and 8, — Utilization of internal resources for the fuel needs of smelting ^ and heatings 
in the Open Hearth and Mills. Efficiency in maintenance and running of the 
Mills. 

“ I shall not dwell much on this subject as you are more familiar with it than I.. 
1 only wish to say that it is largely a question of production both in the Open Hearth, 
and in the Mills. I will not comment on the Open Hearth production as you will 
take care of that. As to the mill production I can definitely refute one statement 
which he makes which is that in America the product of the 4(r Blooming Mills is- 
mostly in the shape of 4' billets and that in spite of rolling this small section, their 
tonnage is many times that which we get here. This is absolutely wrong, and 1 defy 
any one to go through very many of the modern Blooming Mills in the United- 
States to-day and find them rolling mostly 4^ billets. Quite the reverse is trua The 
big productions which are prevalent to-duy on Blooming Mills in the United States- 
were only obtained by the introduction of the Morgan Continuous Mill which 
resulted in not having to roll 4^ billets on Blooming Mills. There aro some Steel 
Plants who still roll many 4' billets on their Blooming Mill, in fact, I have seen 2 
which roll down to inch and three-quarter billets but they roll much less tonnage 
than is rolled on Mills whose tonnage ho quotes. 

4. Loss in pig iron production. — I consider that it is unnecessary for me to 
comment on this, as I would only make the same statements which you would make*. 

Under the heading 'cost of making pig iron* a statement is made that better 
methods of cooling and condensing in the by-products coko plant would result in* 
more by-products and that we should be getting 3 times the amount of tar per ton 
of coal decarbonised that we are at present. This cannot and never will be done, 
as you cannot get out of coal something that is not in it. 

5. Economies effected in practice and procedure at the Blast Furnaces. — I consider 
that it is unnecessary for me to comment on this, as I would only make the same 
statements which you would^make. 

6 and 7. Loss in steel ingot production in the Open Hearth. — A statement is- 
made under this heading that 76 to 80 ^er cent, hot metal is more conducive to 
quick heats than lower percentage of hot motal. This is not true either in America 
or at Jamshedpur. It has been proven conclusively that the best mixture for the 
Open Hearth furnaces is in the neighbourhood of 60% hot metal and 40% scrap. 
In commenting on the Open Hearth yield, the writer has apparently been not well- 
informed and that in 1021 the system of figuring the Open Hearth 3deld was changed,, 
thereby making such a big discrepancy between 1921 and 1922 and the preceffing 
years. For one to criticise, one should have all information on the subjects with 
which he is dealing. By our present system of accounting, the yield of 92% which. 



be quotes normal is absolutely impossible. In the consumption of fcrro-manganese 
in the open hearth the writer apparently neglects to take into consideration the 
laot that we are compelled to make ferro-manganese additions in the furnace instead 
'Of in the ladle on account of the quality of steel which we have to make. Also the 
Manganese content in our low carbon steel is about 50% higher than that required 
in America. We have not been using the so-called high-priced Chanda Ore for 
reduction in the furnaces for several years. 

The writer criticises the installation of the Duplex plant on the ground that this 
method of making steel has not found much favour in England or in America. I 
do not think there is any plant in England that has used or is using the same process 
which we are adopting here. In England and in Canada, the Basic Bessemer Duplex 
process may haVe been abandoned, but ours is the Acid Bessemer Duplex process 
which is entirely different from that of the Basic Bessemer Duplex. If the rail 
specification of Canadian Railways bars the Duplex process, it bars the Basic Besse- 
mer Duplex and not Acid Bessemer Duplex, as there is not an Acid Bessemer Duplex 
plant in Canada. He correctly states that the Canadian practice is based on British 
precedents but unfortunately he could not have known that the British practice 
was not similar to that which we are installing here. 

He speaks of the shops being busy on repairs made necessary by somebody’s 
carelessness or oversight, somebody’s spirit of mischief or experiment, yet at the 
same time he maintains that the Indian workman is nearly as efficient as those in 
foreign countries. Does carelessness and mischief produce efficiency ? 

He speaks of us having excess spares for the Electrical Department. When 
one takes into consideration that we are several thousand miles away from the 
isource of most of our supplies I consider that we are much under-stocked rather than 
over-stocked. Quite frequently, wo have to resort to all sorts of methods of patching 
up various electrical parts in order to keep running, simply because we do not have 
the neceasary spares and the reason that we do not have them is that we have tried 
to keep down our inventory of spares as much as possible and thereby have less 
money tied up. As far as my knowle<lge goes, wc have burned out one armature of 
a large unit and slightly damaged another since the starting of the plant. I am 
personally familiar with one instance where an armature was slightly damaged 
4ind had to be repaired. If we had the amount of spares which we arfe credited with 
having, we would have had another aimature to put in immediately. As wo did 
not have it, we had to repair the damaged armature here and suffer loss of produc- 
tion, simply because we were trying to keep down the amount of; money tied up 
in spares. 

Locomotives , — We had more than seven locomotives in service in 1919 and we 
^0 not have 22 in service now. This is simply a misstatement of facts.” 

STATEMENT CIII. 

Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company explaining apparent decrease 
in the production per man. 

As the Board, in their examination, question us regarding the apparent decreases 
in the pcedliotion per man which is shown by the figures in Statement ^o. 1 in the 
Printed Statement, we desire to submit corrected figures. We may explain that 
in column 5 of the original statement a ce{;tain amount of indirect labour has been 
included Vhioh should not properly be included for such a comparison, as such 
labour has nothing to do with the actual production of the product in question and 
is merely traffic labour employed for the most part in loading and uidoading and 
shifting material and is principally coolie labour. We regret the inconvenience 
that has been caused to ^e Board by this, but we did not understand at the time 
that the statement would be used for this purpose. We now submit complete 
statistics showing the direct labour employed on these various departments from 
1912-13 to 1922-23, and also the indirect., labour separately. 
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The actual tonnage per man can be oompared for the later and earlier periods 
year by year but not as between one period and the other, as the system of record- 
ing the statistics has been altered. ' 

Coke Ovens. 


Year. 


Production 

in 

Covenanted 

employees. 

Uncoven- 

anted 

eniployces. 

Direct 

L-vtour. 

Total 

Dirco'. 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per 

annum. 

1012-13 .... 


Tons. 

164,071 

No. 

6 

No. 

667 

No. 

663 

Tons 

284 

1018-14 .... 


196,768 

4 

628 

682 

311 

1914-16 .... 


196,683 

3 

656 

659 

298 

1916-16 .... 


202,065 

3 

801 

804 

261 

1016-17 .... 


230,633 

3 

920 

928 

260- 

1917-18 .... 


260,079 

2 

1,100 

1,102 

236 

1918-19 (9 months) . 


242,648 

2 

1,138 1 

1,135 

286. 

= to year 828,397 tons. 
1910-20 .... 


331,872 

1 

1,796 

1,795 

186. 

1920-21 .... 


370,703 1 


2,107 

2,107 

176- 

1021-22 .... 


859,923 * 


2,234 

2,284 

161 

1922-23 .... 


866,464 1 

•• 

3,444 

2,444 

loG 


note. — T here was an alteration In the method of recording the labour Statistics about 1018. Thia 
more or less coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1019-20 to 1022-23 can be 
oompared with each other, or for the years 1012-lS to 1918-10. But the figures for the two periods cannot 
be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. Generally speaking the pro- 
duction per man will have fallen after the war o^ng to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
hard, that the quality of the raw materials has fallen oflf and that the specifications had been tightened, 
up for steel. The faU in 1922-23 is of course due to the strike. 


Blast Furnaces, 


Year. 

Production 

in 

Covens nteJ 
employees. 

Uncoven- 
anted em- 
ployees. 
Direct 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per annum.. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

1912-13 

128,238 

28 

846 

874 

147 

1913-14 

165,383 

15 

810 

825 

18a 

1914-16 

160,687 

12 

743 

765 

218 

1016-16 

171,463 

10 

737 

747 

230 

1916-17 

164,663 

9 

699 

708 

218 

1917-18 

191,005 

8 

741 

749 

265. 

1918-19 (9 months) » 217,108 tons 

162,831 

8 

814 

822 

264 

1919-20 

229,445 

7 

1,301 

1,808 

178 

1020-21 . . . . 

261,608 

8 

1,483 

1,412 

175- 

1021-22 . . . . 

288,190 * 

8 

1,504 

1,612 

18? 

1922-23 ... 

248,403 

8 

1,806 - 

1,814 

187 


NOTE.— There was an alteration in the method of recording the labour Statistics about littO. This: 
more or less coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1910-20 to 1022-23 can be 
oompared with each other, or for the years 1012-18 to 1918-19. But the figures for tiie two periods cannot 
' be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. Generally speaking the pro. 
dttctlon per man will tutve falTen after the war owing to the fact that we were not driving out plant so 
hard, that the ouaUiw of the raw materials has fallen off and that the specifications had been tightened 
up for sted. Tne f^ in 1922-28 is of course due to the strike. 
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Ctpen HearA. 


Year. 

Production 

In 

m 

Oovenanted 

employees. 

Uneoven- 
anted em- 
ployees. 
Direct 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

TCnnage 
per head 
per anuum 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

JL012-18 

31,385 

68 

too 

968 

32 

1913-14 

77,844 

68 

860 

028 

84 

1914-15 . . , . 

06,182 

55 

760 

805 

119 

1915-16 

123,427 

32 

910 

942 

131 

1916-17 

139,433 

81 

^3 

934 

149 

1917-18 

181,313 

33 

940 

' 973 

186 

1018-19 (9 months) . 

138,940 

84 

960 

994 

186 

- 185,265 tons. 






1019-20 

160,706 

36 

1,029 

1,065 

159 

1920-21 

170,882 

43 

1,089 

1,132 

151 

i021-22 

182,107 

48 

1,148 

1,191 

153 

1922-23 

155,604 

42 

1,145 

1,187 

131 


NOT!.— There was an altperation in the method of recording the labour Statlstlos about 1910. Thii 
more or less coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1910-20 to 1922-23 can be 
•oompared with each other, or for the years 1912-13 to 1018-19. But the figures for the two periods 
■cannot be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. Qenerally speaking the pro- 
duction per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that wo were not driving our plant so 
bard, that the quality of the raw materials has fallen off and that the specifications had been tightened 
op lor steel. The fall In 1922-23 is of course due to the strike. 


Blooming Mill, 


Year. 

Production 

in 

Covenanted 

employees. 

Uncoven- 
anted em- 
ployees. 
Direct 
Labour. 

Totol 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

m 

Tons. 

1912-13 . 


27,277 

6 

217 


122 

1913-14 . 


58,745 

6 

198 

■■ 

288 

1914-16 . 


84,433 

6 

182 

188 

449 

1915-16 . 


108,104 

5 

178 

183 

501 

1916-17 . 


123,046 

3 

192 

195 

631 

1917-18 . 


153,089 

3 

237 

240 

638 

1018-19 (0 months) . 

— 164,169 tons. 


123,127 

3 

201 

264 

622 

1919-20 . 


146,531 

3 

283 

286 

512 

1920-21 . 


160,857 

3 

289 

292 

515 

1021-22 . 


156,902 

c 3 

280 

283 

554 

1022-23 . 


138,440 

3 

291 

294 

471 


KOTB.— There was an alteration In the method of recording the labour Statistics about 1910. This 
more or less coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1019-20 to 1022-23 can be 
compared with each other, or for the years 1912-18 to 1918-19. But the figures for the two periods 
mnnot be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. Oenerallv speaking the ino- 
Inetion per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
Imtd. that the quality of the raw materials has fallen off and that the spedfloattons had been tightened 
Ip for steel. The fall in 1922-28 is of oouae due to the strike. 
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28 ' JfiK. 


Year. 

Production 

in 

■ 

Unooven- 
anted em- 
moyeos. 
JDirect 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 




Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

1012*13 . 



16,446 

21 

730 

751 

22 

1913*14 . 



41,142 

21 

648 

660 

62 

1914-15 . 



67,003 

21 

641 

662 

86 

1916*16 . 



67,707 

20 

637 

657 

103 

1916-17 . 



68,850 

18 

893 

911 

76 

1917-18 . 



82,667 

15 

949 

064 

86 

1018*19 (0 mouti.e) . 
•=93,041 tons. 



69,781 

17 

1,070 

1,087 

86 

1919-20 . 



87,985 

16 

1,108 

1,124 

78 

1920*21 . 



86,401 

14 

1,123 

1,137 

76 

1921-22 . 



96,273 

16 

1,271 

1,287 

75 

1022-23 . 



80,601 

15 

1,286 

1,301 

62 


NOTB. — There was an alteration In the method of recording the labour Statistics about 1010. Thi:« 
more or less coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1010*20 to 1022*23 can be 
-eomparcd with each other, or for the years 1012-13 to 1018-10. But the figures for the two periods cannot 
be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered, (generally speaking the pro- 
duction per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
hard, that the quality of the raw materials has fallen off and that the speciflcation.s had been tightened 
np for steel. The fall in 1922*23 Is of course due to the strike. 


Bar Mill 


Year. 

Production 

in 

Covenanted 
employee i. 

Unco von* 
anted em- 
ployees. 
Direct 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

1912 18 (8 month.s) . 

«« 4,027 tons. 

2,685 

11 

567 

578 

7 

1918-14 

7,730 

11 

541 

' 652 

14 

1914-16 

9,762 

9 

500 

509 

19 

1915*16 

23,293 

7 

627 

534 

44 

1916*17 . . 

29,868 

4 

712 

716 

42 

1917*18 

41,223 

3 

002 

905 

46 

1^8*19 (9 months) . 

»42,948 tons. 

82,207 

3 

990 

1,002 

43 

1919*20 

84,242 

3 

1,021 

1,024 

83 

1920*21 

35,956 

4 

944 

948 

88 

1921*22 

29,598 

• 4 

824 

828 

86 

1922*28 

82,176 

6 i 

908 

912 j 

35 


recordingtl^abou^tattetl^tbootlOl!^ 

more or lees coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1919*20 to 1922*23 can be 
compared with each other, or for the years 1012*13 to 1918*10. But the figures for the two periods 
cannot be used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. Generally speaking the pro« 
dnetion per man will have fallen after the war, owing to the fact that we were not driving oui plant so 
hard, that the quality of the raw materials has fallen off and that the specifications had been Ugfa^ed 
«ip for iteil. Tins fall in 1922*28 is of course due to the strike. 
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CoH Ovens. 




Produc- 

Vnoovinantid 
X11PLOTBS8— INDIRXOT 
LABOim. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton- 

nage 

Wages 

per 

head 

per 

annum ^ 

Year. 


tlon In 

Shop 

Labour. 

TraiBo 

Labour. 

Total. 

por 

head 

per 

annum. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1912-13 . ' . 


164,971 

175 

80 

264 

663 

027 

167 

161 

1913-14 . 


106,768 

34 

92 

126 

« 632 

768 


211 

1914-16 


106,683 

13 

48 

61 

669 


278 

184 

1916-16 


202,055 

28 

66 

93 


897 

225 

169' 

1916-17 . 


230,533 

42 

131 

173 

92} 

1,096 


197 

1917-18 . 


260,079 

48 

103 

151 


1,253 


105- 

1018-19 (9 months) 
->828,897 tons. 


242,548 

60 

826 

864 

1,136 

2,019 

160 

177 

1919-20 . 


331,372 

86 


1,109 

1,796 


114 

16& 

1920-21 . 


370,703 

94 

670 

664 

2,107 

2,771 

184 

216 

1921-22 . 

• 

859,923 

104 

488 

692 

2,234 

2,826 

127 

213 

1922-23 . 


866,464 

164 

497 

661 

2,444 

3,105 

118 

209 


Blasi Furnaces, 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion in 

Uroovkhartbd 

EM puorExs—iirnisxoT 
Labour. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton- 

nage 

per 

head 

per 

annum. 

Wages 

per 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

per 

annum.. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1012-18 . 


128,238 

73 

47 

120 

874 

904 

129 

409 

1918-14 . 


166,388 

42 

19 

61 

825 

886 

176 

416 

19X4-16 . 


160,687 

27 

13^ 

163 

766 

918 

176 

314 

1016-16 . 


171,463 

35 

318 

363 

747 

1,100 

166 

262 

1916-17 . 


164,558 

41 

238 

270 

708 

987 

167 

264 

1917-18 


191,006 

58 

388 

446 

749 

1,195 

160 

268 

1018-10 (9 months) 
-217,108 tons. 


162,831 

65 

776 

841 

822 

1,663 

131 

286> 

1010-20 . 


220,446 

78 

715 

793 

1,808 

2,101 

109 

204 

1920-21 


261,608 

181 

679 

810 

1,491 

2,801 

114 

294 

1921-22 . 


288,100 

216 

686 


1,612 1 

2,814 

122 

887 

l92^2S . 

• 

248,468 

107 

886 

■ 

1.814 1 

2,847 

106 

806 
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Open Hearffi, 



Year. 


Prodao- 
tion In 

UHOOTSKAHTID 
nmoTiBS— nrDiEioT 
Labottb. 

Direot 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton- 

nage 

per 

annum. 

Wage 

per 

hW 




Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

per 

annum. 




Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1012-18 


. 

31,386 

74 


74 

968 

1,042 

80 

810 

1913-14 

. 


77,844 

81 

7 

88 

928 

1,016 

77 

606 

1914-16 

. 


08,182 

97 

41 

188 

806 

048 

102 

428 

1015-18 

. 


123,427 

127 

67 

184 

942 

1,126 

110 

468 

1918-17 

. 


139,483 

173 

80 

262 

934 

1,196 

117 

602 

1017-18 

. 


181,813 

263 

188 

451 

978 

1,424 

127 

616 

1018-19 (9 months) 
-185.266 tons. 


138,940 

266 

209 

476 

994 

1,460 

126 

636 

1019-20 

. 


169,796 

296 

218 

614 

1,066 

1,679 

108 

656 

1920-21 



170 882 

325 

267 

692 

1,382 

1,724 

90 

680 

1021-22 



182,107 

349 

120 

469 

1,191 

1,660 

110 

601 

1022-28 



166,604 

344 

80 

424 

1,187 

1,611 

07 

698 


Blooming Mill, 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion In 

UN 

BMFLC 

Shop 

Labour. 

OOTBNANl 
►TBBS— IN 
LABOITB. 

Tmfflc 

Labour. 

CEP 

PIBSOT 

Total. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton- 

nage 

'per 

head 

per 

annum. 

Wages 

per 

head 

per 

annum. 



Tons, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

^0 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1912-18 . 


27,277 

51 


61 

223 

274 

100 

477 

1018-14 . 


58,745 

68 

1 

69 

204 

278 

216 

484 

1014-16 


84,433 

95 

12 

107 

188 

206 

286 

610 

1916-16 . 


108,104 

174 

13 

187 

183 

370 

202 

461 

1016-17 . 


123,046 

168 

13 

181 

105 

876 

827 

437 

1017-18 . 


168,080 

166 

10 

176 

240 

416 

868 

446 

1018-19 (0 months) 


128,127 

176 


102 

264 

466 

86Q 

401 

—164,169 tons. 

4 









1010-20 . 


146,581 

186 

37 

222 

286 

508 

288 

840 

1020 21 . 


150,867 

186 

16 

201 

202 

498 

805 

474 

1081-28 . 


166,002 

187 

9 

106^ 

288 

470 

828 

664 

1028-88 . 


188,440 

105 

8 

208 

204 

497 

270 

408 

1 


VOL. I. « 




























Mill. 


Yew. 

PEOdttC- 
iion in 

Ukoovbkastsd 

iimonBs—iMniRBOT 

Labour. 

Direct 

Labour. 

■ 

Total 

Ton- 

nage 

per 

head 

per 

annum. 

Wages 

per 

head 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 


per 

annum. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Es. 

1912-18 . 


16,446 

70 

1 

71 

751 

822 

20 

278 

1918-14 . 


41.142 

61 

2 

68 

669 

722 

67 

878 

1914-16 . 


67.008 

102 

137 

289 

699 

901 

63 

877 

1916-16 . 


67,707 

196 

168 

863 

667 

1,020 

66 1 

416 

1916-17 


68,869 

238 

151 

384 

911 

1,296 

68 j 

361 

1917-18 . 


82,667 

• 276 

88 

363 

964 

1,327 

62 ! 

414 

1918-19 (9 months) 
«> 98,041 tons. 


69,781 

294 

13 

807 

1,087 

1,394 

67 

488 

1919-20 


87,986 

828 

165 

488 

1,124 

1,612 

55 

877 

1990-21 


86.401 

280 

89 

869 

1,187 

1,606 

67 

487 

1991-22 


96,278 

804 

54 

868 

1,287 

1,646 

69 

460 

1922-28 . 


80,691 

809 

47 

866 

1,801 

1,657 

49 

889 


Bar MUls. 



Produc- 

UKOOVIN ANTED 
IMPLOYBES— INDIRECT 

Labour. 

Direct 

Labour. 


Ton- 
, nago 

Wages 

per 

Yenr. 

tlon in 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

Labour. 

head 

per 

annum. 

bead 

per 

annum. 


Tons. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1912-18 (8 montbs) 

«■ 4,027 tons. 

, 2,686 

86 


36 

678 

613 

7 

161 

1918-14 

7,730 

36 

1 

86 

562 

588 

13 

206 

1914-16 . . . 

9,762 

48 

39 

87 

609 

696 

16 

211 

1915-16 . 

28,293 

100 

140 

240 

534 

774 

30 

290 

1916-17 . 

29,868 

109 

168 

277 

716 

993 

SO 
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1917-18 . 

41,228 

126 

147 

272 

905 

1,177 

86 

278 

1918-19 (9 months) . 
-42,948 tons. 

82,207 

168 

51 

209 

1,002 

1,211 

86 

S86 

1919-20 . 

84,242 

148 

82 

230 

1,024 

1,264 

27 

292 

1920-21 

86,956 

126 

67 

198 

948 

1,141 

82 

412 

1021-22 . 

29,698 

118 

20 

138 

828 

901 

81 

428 

1922-28 

32,176 

128 

15 

138 

912 

1,050 

81 

881 
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STATEMENT No. CIV. 

2foie by the Tata Ifoti and Steel Company explaining ceHoin mistakes %n 
the published evidence. 

If the Board will allow mo to do so, I should like to make certain corrections 
on one or two minor points in the published evidence. I see that 1 have stated 
that the Second Preference Shares become cumulative from the expiiy of five years. 
I do not know how I can have made that mistake, but I think there must have been 
some confusion between the new ordinary and deferred shares which did not rank 
for dividend on profits earned prior to 30th June 1921 though issued in August 
1917, and the Second Preference Shares which, as the Balance Sheets will show, 
have ranked for dividend and have been cumulative from the payment of the applica- 
tion and allotment money, that is, from 1st March 1919. I also notice that, on 
page 93 of the record, my answer to Mr. Ginwala conveys the impression that my 
own salary is paid by the Steel Company. That of course is not correct. 1 am 
paid nothing by the Steel Company, but attend to its business as a Director of 
the Agents’ Firm. 

I would further wish to express my regret for the trouble that has been caused 
to the Board by the fact that the figures in Statement No. I are not correctly tabulat- 
ed for the purpose for which the President has’'tlsed them in his examination of 
Mr. Tutwiler on pages 54 and 66 of the printed record. We desire to put in corrected 
statement showing the production per head of direct labour as far as this can be 
done. There has been an alteration in the system of recording labour statistics 
and the results of the former years cannot be compared with the results of the later 
years, but this has been done specially for the years 1915*16 and 1921-22 and a 
oseparate statement gives this. 

I also tender notes regarding certain points which have been, raised before the 
Board in the course of their enquiry by other witnesses, '^hese deal with — 

1. The fair industrial rate of profit. 

2. The price of rails as given by the principal railways. 

3. The burden placed on agriculture by the proposed duty on steel. 

4. The increased cost of building resulting from the duty and the probability 

that steel will be largely replaced by wood in construction to the dis- 
advantage of the country. 

6. The comparison between our costs and American costs. 

* 1, The fair industrial rate of profit. 

This is not a question of the greed or rapacity of shareholders. It is a question 
of the terms on which money (i.e., capital) can be obtained for industry in this 
country. I stated in evidence that I considered 10 per cent, a fair rate, and that 
if depreciation was to be included I would increase that to 15 per cent. These are 
questions of fact not of opinion. Leaving all question of depreciation out of con- 
sideration, as depreciation is really cost and not profit, I place before the Board 
the following evidence as to the rate at which capital can actually be obtained to-day 
for industry in India. In the past year the firm of Tata Sons has obtained upon 
debentures for the Steel Company and for two Hydro-Electric Companies in Bon^bay 
the total sum of £4,760,000 from the London money maiket. So far as I know, 
no Indian Companies have ever in the past obtained sjlIi lai ge sums from England. 
The conditions of the Steel Company are well-known to the Board. 1 he conditions 
of the Hydro-Electric Companies referred td are that they are suppliers of light and 
power to the city of Bombay. They have a practical monopoly of such supplies 
and they have long contracts at fixed rates for the supply of power to the Mills and 
factories and railways and the tramway and electric lighting system of the City. 
They would therefore be regarded as a first class industrial security in any countiy 
in the world. Out of the total sums obtained from England, £1,000,000 r ay be 

q2 
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excluded as this has been issued with the guarantee of the British Treasury under 
the Trades Facilities Act. The average rate of interest on the remainder to the 
three Companies, after making all allowanceB<for discount, brokerage, etc., works 
out to 8*26 per cent. Debentures are mortgage securities, and, generally speaking, 
the lenders require that the assets of the Company should cover the amount borrow* 
ed three times and that the average profits should cover the interest three times. 
Ordinary share capital could not be obtained unless there was a fair prospect of a 
oonsiderably higher rate of interest because of the greater risks attached. 

2. Price of Rails* 

We have seen -the evidence of the Agents of the G. I. P. Railway and of the East 
Indian Railway as to the increase in railway rates that would result from the in- 
creased duty which we have proposed. We find some difficulty in following this 
evidence because the price stated is not the same. Tb© Agent of the G. I. P. gives 
a price of Rs. 148-8-0 which, we understand, includes a duty of 10 per cent. The 
Agent of the East Indian Railway states that the annual requirements of his line 
are 23,000 tons and coat Ra. 39,90,000 which gives a price of Rs. 173. We can only 
say that if we could obtain this price for our whole output of rails we should not 
ask for protection on this material. 

We do not think that the duty that we have proposed would yield this price» 
We expect English rails to be landed in India without duty at about Rs. 120 if the 
railmakers in England are forced to meet the duty. That would give with the duty 
it price of Rs. 170 for rails. We have already proposed to the G. I. P. Railway and 
therEast Indian Railway that we should supply all their requirements for rafis for 
♦ next year at the English landed price jHus any additional duty that they may have 
to pay. In reply they have told us that we will be invited to tender and that our 
tender will be considered by their Home Boards. Our rail mill is of the latest 
pattern and if we are given an opportunity of running it at anything like full capa* 
city we have no doubts that we can greatly reduce the cost and price of rails to thia 
country. Our Works costs are to-day the same as American costs. And we can 
supply the whole demand of India for rails. In these circumstances we cannot 
see that it is to the advantage of this country that its railways should depend on 
foreign supplies. 

3. The burden placed on the cigriculiurisl by the increase of the duty* 

We have seen a great deal of evidence placed before the Board in the interests 
of the consumer and more especially the agriculturist, but most of the evidence is 
theoretical. We had expect^ that some attempt would have been made to show 
the actual cost of steel to the ordinary cultivator and what exactly the increase in 
the duty would mean to him. We have ourselves endeavoured to ascertain this 
though are not in a position to make these enquiries outside the locality in which 
the Works are situated. The instances attached may however interest the Board. 
The figures have been collected by Mr. Sawday by personal enquiry. We are aware 
of course that the actual cost of steel used by a cultivator does not represent the 
whole of the burden and that the general increase of prices and freights have also 
to be taken inti) account. But this evidence will show that the use of steel by the 
agriculturist himself directly is veiy small. 

Statistics regarding use of Steel by cultivators. 

1. Ja 3 rram of Kudada Village, Sin^bhum, 

Lives with his grown sons, 7 in family. 

Has 20 bighas of land. 

Has following steel implements in use. 

9 Ploughs, cost of steel taps, Re, 0.4 0 per plough, last 2 years, 

One cart, cost of tyres Re, 9-0-0 , lasts 7 years. 
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RS. A. P. 

.040 
.14 0 
.080 
.010 
.016 

2 2 6 

Til is includes cost of manufacture, and cost of raw material is probably not 
much more than half say 1-8-0. 

Oitference between 10 per cent, and 23 per cent., i.c., 33 per cent, is about 
Re. 0-6-0. 

Family lives on their own rice and vegetables. 

Sell some vegetables, Cash earnings 40 a year. 

iluys only clothes (Re. 1-8-0 per person per 6 months), Salt Re. 0-6-0 pe^, 
mo ith and spends rest on ceremonies. Does not hire his cart out. Members 
of the family work very seldom as labourers. 

They work about 6 months of the year. Could get more money by working dur- 
ing the slack season or by hiring out the" cart at any time but see no reason for get- 


ting more. 

2. Durga Charan Prodhan of Ulyan and 4 brothers, 

Thirty-five in family. 

Thirty bighas of land. 

Rs. A.%. Rs. A, p. 

10 plough shares at 0 2 0 life 2 years, Annual cost 0 10 0 

10 Kodalis 0 8 0 life 1 J years, „ 3 8 0, 

5 Carts, tyres cost 8 0 0 life 3 years, „ 14 0 0 

12 hanswas at 0 4 0 life 6 years, „ 0 8 0 

3 Axes 0 12 0 life 7 years, „ 0 5 0 


18 15 0 

Cost of raw material for steel about 12-0-0. 

Extra cost of tariff 10 per cent. — 33 per cent. Rs. 3-0-0. 

Cash income about Rs. 800 a year. Sells lac, hires carts, wood business and 
small shop. 

Spends Rs. 3-4-0 each per 6 months on clothes for each adult. 

Total expenditure about Rs. 500 a year. 

3. Manohar Mohato of Ulyan. 

10 in family. • 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

3 plough shares at 0 2 0 life 2 years. Annual cost 0 3 0 

:2 carts tyres at 8 0 0 life 6 years, „ 3 8 0 

3 Hanswas at 0 4 0 life 6 years, „ 0 2 0 

2 Axes at . 10 0 life 6 years, , 0 5 0 


One Kodali, cost Re. 1-0-0, lasts 2 years. 

Two hanswas, cost Re. 0-4-0 each, last 10 years. 
Two axes, cost Re. 0-8-0, last 10 years. 

Annual cost of steel— 

Plough shares ..... 

Cart 

Kodali . . , . , 

Hanswas 

Axes , . . , ' 


4 2 0 
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Cost of raw material, say Rs. 2-8-0, extra “cost of tariff Re. 0-10-0, sells lac,, 
hires cart out. Cash income Rs. 200-0-0 per annum to Rs. 250-0-0 could get work 
during slack season but has enough.-f. 

All these t^ants say that the costs of their steel implements went up and 
has come down. 

In buying pieces of steel by the maund they used^ to pay Rs. 5-0-0 in pre-wa j- 
days the nrice went up to Rs. 23-0-0 and is down to Rs. 12-0-0. The price of 
tyres wont from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 14-0-0 and is down to Rs. 7-0-0 or Rs. 8-0-0. 


4. Replacement of 8 by wood in buildings owing tq^fhe increased cost resulting 

from. duty. 

We have seen evidence given before the Board that there is a prospect that the 
increased cost of steel resulting front the duty may lead to its replacement by wood 
in building. 

We attach copies of two letters from Mr. G. Wittet, the well-known Bombay 
Architect, which will show that in largo modern buildings the cost of the steel 
jl^otually used forms a very small proportion of the total cost. Steel is used very 
little in ordinary dwelling houses in this country and' its chief use is for these large 
modem buildings. In them wood cannot be substituted firstly because it would 
not however cheap be economical because it cannot carry the same span and second- 
ly because it is essential that such buildings should be fire-proof and the owners 
would not be prepared to take the risk of using wood. 

We also attach plans and estimates of typical stractures which have been pre* 
•pared by the Tata Construction Company and which show that at present prices 
even with the addition of 33 and Jrd per cent, wood is considerably more expensive 
than steel either for a dwelling house or for a factory building. 

Considering the great advantages of steel from the point of view of insurance 
' there does not therefore seem to be much reason to suppose that wood at present 
pfioes will replace it as a result of the duty. 


THE TATA ENGINEERING CO., LTD., CONSULTING ENGINEERS, YORK 
BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 


5th October 1923. 


Dbab Sib, 

In reply to your letter No. G.-1096 of 4th October, I have taken out the actual 
cost of the steel at the new Medical College at Parel now under construction in 
relation to the total cost of the structure. 

The steel in this case consists of heavy beams and girders sup^rting floors over 
wide spans, which could not be replac^ by timber, and steel rods forming the 
^ rwnforeement for the concrete floor slabs. 

The total cost of the structure is Rs. 8,70,000 and the actual cost of steel about 
Rs. 52,000, that is the cost of the steel is of the structure or say 6 per cent. 

I am obtaining particulars of the Bank building and will let you have them 
later. 

Yours truly, ^ 


(Sd.) G. WlTTlT. 
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THE TATA ENGINEERING CO., I/td., CONSULTING ENGINEERS, YORK 
BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

10th October 1923, 

Dear Sir, 

In the Tata Bank building, which is a reinforced concrete structure faced with 
out stone, the cost of the steel bars unfabricated airoiinted to Rs. 1, 1 9, C0(' against 
a total structural cost of Rs. 16,44,000 or say per cent. This appears to be a 
fair percentage to apply to buildings of this class where some architectural treatment 
and a good finish are aimed at. 

In the case of a general utility building or factory structure the proportion of 
steel costs would bo higher as the treatment and finish would be less expensive. 
A building of the latter class of the same cubic capacity as the bank would probably 
cost about Rs. 10,60,000 which would bring the proportion of steel up to 11 per cent. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) G. Wittet, 


STATEMENT No. CV. 

Statement shoiving estimate of working co'pifal after Greater Extensions 

are completed. 

1 . 

The Working Capital on Operation account on Slst March 1923 may be takefc^ 

__ . . .1 r At-- -- C11---A . 


as 237 lacs as abstracted from the Balance Sheet : — 

Rs. Rs. 

Lacs. Lacs. 

Stocks and Stores 217'04 . . * 

Less — 

Greater Extensions • • • • • 48’68 168*36 

Book Debts 46*40 

Advances (after deducting Greater Extensions, say) 33*18 

—17*00 16*18 


Cash 0*17 

237*11 


The average per month of saleable output for the three months ending Maroh 


1923 was-* 

Pig Iron Tons 11,636 — ^ 

January 11,745 

February 9,762 

Maroh 134^ 

Steel Tons 13,019— 

January • 11,928 

February 19,089 

March • 14,141 
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2 o^^ig Iro?i equivalent to 1 ton of flteel, we get a total tonnage of 
18,787 per month. ^ o -o 

The tonnage after Greater Extensions are in full operation will be 37.000 tons 
per month as follows 


Tons per 
annum. 

^g Iron 

^ . 421,000 

0*9 tonnage 421,(^ plua 19,000 or 440,000 tons per annum or 36,666 or, say 
37,000 per month, as Pig Iron production is under*estimated. 

On the aboye*ba8is, the Working Capital after Greater Extensions works out 
to 466 laos 


18,800 : 87,000 :: 237 : 466 


Against the above figure of Rs. 466 laos, we have estimated our Working Capital 
at the rQ\ind and more conservative figure of Rs. 600 lacs, because many ftuctuating 
factors like the rise in quantity and cost of production, including labour, in exchange, 
and facilities of transport which determine how much stock of raw material and 
finished product it is safe to carry are to be taken into account. 


IT. 


Wo roughly estimate our Working Capital after the Extensions are completed 
as follows 


SpareRolls .... 


Lacs. 

60 


Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. . 


10 


Stores (electrical and main, etc.) 


70 


Operation spares and loose tools 


60 


Bricks ..... 


30 


Raw materials — 

, Coil . . . . . 

Iron and Mn. Ore . 

Limestone .... 

Lacs. 

20 

10 
, 6 



Sulphur, Scrap and others 

10 

45 


.Colliery stores, stocks, outstandings 

, , 

36 


Outstandings (Jamshedpur) 

, 

80 


Stocks of finished products 

. , 

no 

(We estimate one month’s 



480 

finished products will 
have cost us 56*6 lacs.) 


For purposes of comparison, we give below a similar statement of our existing 
Working Capital : — 


Lacs. 

Spare Rolls . . , .13 

Spare Ingot Moulds, etc 

StoiSB 

Operation Spares and loose tools . . . . , 4 

BrickS' 26 

Coal 9 

Iron and Manganese Ore . . H 

Dolomite and Limestone 3 

Sulphur, Scrap, etc. 6 

Collieries Stock and Stores, outstandingB 26 

Outstandings (Jamshedpur) . . ’ • , . . .36 

Stocks ••••••••••.66 
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y4nw«puf e to Statement Regarding Working Capitat 





LaM. 

1. Spare Rolls « 

• • 

• 

60 

2. Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. 

• • 

. 

10 

3. Stores (elotrioal and main, etc). 

. • 

• 

70 

4. Operation spares and loose tools 

. • 

• 

50 

5. Bricks .... 

. 

• 

30 

Raw Materials* 




Laos. 



5. Coal • • . . . 

20 



7. Iron and Mng. Ore 

10 



8. Limestone • • . . 

5 



9. Sulphur, Scrap and others 

10 



— 

45 


10. Outstandings (Jamshedpur) 

. 

80 

(We estimate one month’s 

11. Stocks of finished products . 


no 


445 

finished products will 
have cost us 55*5 lacs.) 



1. We scrap very few rolls, but we must have all shapes and this is the irreducible 
minimum. 

2. We expect to make and scrap every year about 10 lakhs worth of 
moulds, etc. 

3. Represents six months' consumption and includes in this some spare deotrical 
equipment. The stores include oils, hardware, and all sundries, sJso Eleotrioal 
equipment of all kinds. 

4. Someof the spares have been received with Greater Extensions plant and are 
ossential here, as we cannot expect to make them here. 

5. These consist of a vast variety of shapes. Some of the rare shapes are for a 
year or more in stock but regular bricks will be about 3 months in stoolr* We 
have to face, however, some heavy stocks of regulars as these had to be taken in h 
certain proportion with special shapes required for the Coke Ovens, etc. 

6. This is less than two months* consumption. 

7. Three months* consumption. 

8. Three months’ consumption. 

8. 8ix months* stock of sulphur and balance is about three months’ eonsumplion. 

10. 45 days* sales. 

11. A little over two months* output. 

STATEMENT No. CVI. 

Statement by the lata Iron and Steel Company regarding main items of 
excess spread between Pig Iron and Ingots in Jamshedpmjrom 
January to May 1923 over those in United States of America 1st 
quarter 1923* * 

One tannage* 

Tonnage in United States of America from fumaoei of equal hearth areaa will 
he about 20 to 25 per cent, greater than those at Jamshedpur. 

The main reasons for the low tonnage at Jamshedpur are 
1st GUmatio conditions. 

2iid Quality of steel made. 
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Climatic Conditions, 

Climatic conditions in India are not as conducive to the manufacture of steel 
on account of the temperature in which the Furnacemen have to work being 
much higher than in the United States of America. 

In order to make quick heats and consequently produce large tonnage^ the 
Fumaoeman must be in front of hU furnace^ watching what is going on inside much 
more than it is possible to do when working in such a high temperature. In England 
no furnace fronts are water-cooled because it is neither necessary nor economical, 
whereas in United States of America where the weather in the summer months is 
much ^farmer than at any time in England, it was necessary to wat-er-cool the 
furnace froitts in order to get the men to watch the furnace as closely as possible to 
produce quick heats without damaging the furnaces and yet produce large tonnage. 
When a Furnaceman cannot standdn front of his fnrhace and watch what is going 
on inside as he should do, there are many things that occur w'hich greatly affect 
the tonnage and reduce the life of the furnace. 

It is only common sense that a human being can do more and better work in a 
, bold climate working aromid a furnace which has an internal temperature well 
' over 3,000° Fahrenheit and is radiating heat which is felt yards away, than he can 
working around the same kind of furnace in a hot climate similar to that 
India. 

The point I desire to bring out is that a cool atmosphere in which the Furnsoe- 
men work is necessary in America for high production and that climatic condition of 
India undoubtedly is a big factor in retarding the rapid production of steel in^ 
the Open Hearth furnaces. This is clearly shown in our own plant by the differ- 
ence in production during the hot and cold weather : vide chart attached. 

Quality of Steel, 

At Jamshedpqr we must make a better grade of steel than is made at the 
American Plants whose costs are being compared with those at Jamshedpur. Our 
ouCpu^ is nearly all rail steel and British Standard mild. If we have casts that 
Oannot'be applied on these two grades they must be returned to the furnaces 
♦ and remelted. This is not true in the American Plants ; they have a more variegated 
line of product and can use casts ^hioh we would have to remelt. This condition 
wdll disappear to a great extent when our newplairt comes into full operation and 
with its disappearance our costs will come down. On account of this W'e must be 
more careful to ensure that when it is tapped it will come within the specification. 
This necessitates more care and time which naturally reduces the output and 
reduces the tonnage life of furnace. In the plants from which I secured my cost 
figures on my recent visit to the States I saw steel being rolled that we could not 
sell but would have to be returned to Open Hearth to be remelted. 

Steel cannot be made anywhere at the rate it is in the United States of America 
and at the same time of the quality tha^ is demanded of Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and which it is to their best interest to make much loss can it be made in 
India 6f the qtiality demanded. Quantity can be obtained but at the expense of 
quality. 

If the tonnage at Jamshedpur were 20 to 25 per cent higher, our conversion cost 
tod consequently the spread between Pig Iron and Ingots woiifd be reduced by 
about Bs. 8 to Rs. 10. We would have lower fuel and labour costs per ton of ingots,, 
fewer repairs to the furnaces, fixed and other charges per ton of output would be 
less and our spread between pig iron and ingots would be very near that in the 
United States of America. 

We have, however, other dltoadvantlbges which would prevent us reaching tfa^r 
figure such as the cost of our hrioks, stores, materials, etc. The cost of hrioks, 
represents 80 per cent of the cost of rebuilding the furnaces and as we have to pay 
a higher price than in United States of America our costs for this item will naturally 
be hi|^er. They would however be lower with higher output. Our coil, fluxes, 



roftactories and some other minor items are not as good as at the average American 
Plant, but these disadvantages are small as compared with the disadvantages 
resulting from the location of the industry and quality of steel made. 

On account of the covenanted hands our labour costs in the Open Hearth are 
higher than in United States of America. 

One would naturally ask if these handicaps will continue to exist and con- 
sequently no increase in production or decrease in costs can be expected. 

The climatic condition and its effect' will continue. 

Many conditions existing at present will be changed and improvement in ton- 
nage can be expected. Manufacturing costs should come down providing labour 
raw materials, stores, etc., do not materially increase. 

Reasons why tonnage should increase and costs decrease : — 

(1) We are building a new Calcining Plant in which our refractories will be 

calcined which should not only result in lower consumption but less 
bottom trouble, consequently higher tonnage. 

(2) From the steel production of the new plant we will receive more scrap fbr 

the Open Hearth Furnaces and can decrease the iron charge which 
will require less flux resulting in a lower slag volume and consequently 
increased tonnage. 

(3) Labour will gradually be reduced as we are training Indians to take the 

place of Europeans. 

(4) We will have a more varied line of product into which we can put more of 

our off-grade steel which will not have to be remelted. This will result 
in increased tonnage. 

Statement thounng coat of Manufacture and selling price in United States of 

America* 



Cost of 
Manufacture. 

Selling Price. 

Year 1909-13— 

Basic Pig Iron 

1 

13-00 

$ 

14'36 Valley Base. 

Billets 

19-00 

(•) 23-92 Pgh. Base. 

Rails 

22-50 

28-00 „ „ 

Bars 

26-00 

(*) 31-14 „ „ 

First Quarter 1923— 


- 

Basic Pig Iron 

. , 24-00 

27-17 Valley Base. 

Billets < 

, • 36 00 

(•) 40-00 Pgh. Ba4e. 

Rails 

41-00 

43-00 „ .. 

Bitrs 

46-00 

(*) 49-06 .. .. 

* Base pricee^xtras 

socuired for siae, analyses, etc., 

which wouM kmoiiht to 


2 to 3 Dollatfs. 
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rSta^ment showing approximate works cosh pre-war in United States of AmerieOf 
years 2^1S»16, 1917 Jamshedpur and first quarter 1923 United States of 
Ameriod, Canada, and FAruary to May 1923, Jamshedpur, 


Bs. 8« 11*00 

Pre-war 
United 
States of 1 
America. 

1915-17 

Jamshedpur. 

United 
States of 
America 
1928. , 

Canada 

1928. 

Jamshedpur 

1928. 

Fig Iron . 

Rs. 

39 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

72 

0 0 

60 

0 0 

36 13 

0 


1 

1300 





24-00 


23-00 



Spread 

. Bs. 

12 0 0 

22 

0 

0 

18 


5 

8 0 

38 7 

0 

Ingot 

. Bs. 

51 0 0 

42 

0 

0 

00 

0 0 

74 

8 0 

70 4 

0 


1 

1700 





80-00 


24-76 



Spread .. 

. Bs. 

6 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 0 

14 

0 0 

17 15 

0 

Blooms 

. Bs. 

67 0 0 

52 

0 

0 

105 

0 0 

88 

8 0 

88 8 

0 


S 

f 1900 





35-00 


20-50 



Spread (e) . 

. Bs. 

10 8 0 

26 

0 

0 

18 

0 0 



34 13 

0 




20 

0 

0 





24 IS 

0 

Bails* 

. Bs. 

67 8 0 

78 

0 

0 

123 

0 0 



123 0 

0 


1 

22-50 

72 

0 

0 


41*00 



113 0 

0 

Spread 

. Bs. 

21 0 0 

33 

0 

0 

30 

0 0 

28 

8 0 

46 12 

0 

Bars 

. . Bs. 

78 0 0 

85 

0 

0 

135 

0 0 

117 

0 0 

134 15 

0 


1 

26-00 





45-00 


30-00 




(a) Spread, with 2nd clang rails taken In as product, os is done in United States of America. 
* Cost of rails with 2nd class rails taken in as product, as is done in United States of America. 


Comparison of costs United States of America and Canada first quarter, 1923, with 
Jamshedpur, Fediruary to May, 1923, 


Bs. 8-t 1>00. 

Canada. 

United Stotes of 
America. 

Jamshedpur. 


1 

Bs. A 

. P. 

1 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

1 

Bs. A. 

P. 

Pig Iron— 












Ifaterials per ton of iron 

21-00 

63 

0 

0 





9-54 

28 10 

0 

Cost above 

3*70 

11 

2 

0 





2-78 

'8 3 

0 

Total .... 

24-70 

74 

2 

0 

24-00 

72 

0 

0 

12-27 

36 18 

0 

Labour .... 

-85 

2 

9 

0 

1-00 

3 

0 

0 

-89 

2 11 

0 

Ingots— 












Fig Iron .... 

28-00 

69 

0 

0 

28-00 

69 

0 

0 

12*2;^ 

36 18 

0 

Scrap .... 

18-00 

89 

0 

0 

20-00 

60 

0 

0 

7-68 

22 14 

0 

Mixture .... 

16-75 

50 

4* 

0. 

22-00 

66 

0 

o' 

11-28 

88 11 

0 

„ per ton of Ingots . 

19-00 

67 

0 

0 

24*50 

78 

8 

0 

18-00 

89 0 

0 

Conversion 

8-00 

24 

0 

0 

8-00 

24 

0 

0 

12*19 

86 9 

0 

Oostabove 

5-75 

17 

8 

0 

5*60 

16 

8 

0 

10*42 

81 4 

0 

Total .... 

24-75 

74 

8 

0 

30*00 

90 

0 

0 

28*42 

70 4 

0 

Inbour , 

1-10 

8 

5 

0 

1*50 

4 

8 

0 

1*98 

i U 

0 
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Canada. 

United Statc-s oi 
America. 

Jamihedpiir. 

Blooms— 



1 

Bs. A. 

P. 

1 

Bs 

A. 

P. 

1 

Bs. A. 

P- 

Ingots 

. 


2600 

76 

0 

0 

SO-00 

90 

0 

0 

28-42 

70 4 

0 

Conversion 



4-60 

18 

8 

0 

500 

15 

0 

0 

5-88 

16 0 

0 

Total 



20'50 

88 

8 

0 

85-00 

105 

0 

0 

29-40 

88 8 

0 

Labour . 

. 


•66 

1 

16 

0 

1*60 

4 

8 

0 

. *66 

1 11 

0 

Balls- 














Blooms 


• 





85-00 

105 

0 

0 

29-40 

88 3 

0 

Conversion 







6-00 

18 

0 

0 

11-66 

35 15 

0 

Total 

. 






41-00 

123 

0 

0 

41-00 

123 0 

9 

Bars— 














Billets 



29-60 

88 

8 

0 

36-00 

106 

0 

0 

29-40 

88 3 

0 

Conversion 

. 


9‘50 

28 

8 

0 

10-00 

30 

0 

0 

16-58 

46 12 

0 

Total 



39 00 

117 

0 

Oi 

45-00 

135 

0 

0 

44-98 

184 15 

0 

Labour 



4-60 

13 

8 

0 





8-98 

11 15 

0 


NOIK. — Cost of Pig Iron at tlio Blast Furnaco does not agree with the price charged to Ingots in 
United States of America and Canada as they use an average price when charging to the open Heartli 
Furnaces. 


STATEMENT No. CVII. 

Statement showing the value in Dollars year by year of the orders 'placed 
in America for the Greater Extensions, 

% 

. . . 4 , 623,148 

. . . 2 , 040,266 

. . . 3 , 318,948 

. 7 , 054,467 

. . . 2 , 922,766 

997,322 
350,461 


Total . 21 , 307,367 


In 1917 the Steel Company placed orders fdr the steel work of the C and 
** D ” Furnaces, purchased theBatelle Furnace, placed orders for parts of the Coke 
plant, machinery for No. 2 Machine Shop,#the original orders for all of the Rolling 
Mills, Blast Funiace Blowers and Condensers, 26 Wickes Boilers, one 200»ton Tilting 
Fomaoe, as well as for piiscellaneous Motors for the various parts of machinery^ 
in the plant, cables, etc. 

In ,1018 the Steel Company ordered the majority of the cranes from the Alliance 
MijA kliiA Company, more tools for No. 2 Machine Shop, Switchboard for the Power 
House, parts of the Blooming Mill, one Blower, Skip Hoist for ** C** and “H” 
Furnace, 2nd stand for the Plate Mill and some sttftcbing Locomotives. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1923 
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In 1019 the Company ordered farther parts ior the Blooming Mill, Cables 
Klectrioal Supplies, Ingot Cars for the Open Hearth, spare parts for Mills, two 10,000 
K. W. Gene^tors and Condensers, parts for Blasi) Furaaoe, Plato Mill, etc. 

In 1920, which was the heaviest year, orders were placed for Cables, Electrical 
Supplies, McClintio Marshall’s contract was placed. (This contract covered 
54,079,550 lbs. of structural steel at 6,902 cents per lb. = Total $3,772,986. We 
had originally intended to roll most of this ourselves, but at that time we could get 
vhigher^prices for our own steel) orders for Pouring Crane for Open Hearth, parts 
for Sheet Mill, Blooming Mill, Merchant Mill and considerable quantity of material 
for railroad oars. 

In 1921 orders were placed for Cables, Electrical Supplies, Transfer Ladle Crane 
for Open Hearty, Corrugated Sheeting, and Blooming Mill Parta 

In 1922, Cidoining Plant, Equipment for Open Hearth, Blooming Mill parts* 
2nd Bessemer Blower, and Rolls for various Mills. 

In 1923 Cables and Electrical Supplies, Gas Producers for the Open Hearth, 
Switchboard for No. 3 Sub-station and miscellaneous equipment. 



Part B— Oral. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E.» 
representing The Tata Iron & Sted Co,, Ltd., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 17th August 1923. 

President, — Mr. Peterson, I understand that you haye been tuthorfsed 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Co. to give evidence on their behalf in connec- 
tion with the enquiries of the Tariff Board. I gather also that if we 
should touch on technical points you may prefer that Mr. Tutwiler should* 
give evidence on behalf of the Company. The arrangement will be that 
if in course of to-day’s examination we come upon any technical points 
that you prefer not to deal with yourself, they will be postponed to some 
subsequent meeting. 

I propose to begin the evidence on the question of the conditions justify- 
ing protection. As you know the resolution of the Government of Indie 
appointing the Board expressed general approval (in accordance with the 
resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly) of the principle of discri- 
minating protection laid down by the Fiscal Commission. One of the pro- 
posals of the Fiscal Commission was that, where an industry was essential for 
purposes of national security, protection when required ought to be given 
irrespective of the conditions laid down by the Commission for ordinary 
cases. We understand that the case for the Tata Iron & Steel Co. is that the 
Bteel industry is an industry of that kind. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yea. We have stated it in our letter to the Government 
of India. 

President. — We only want to clear the ground and to make sure that we 
have correctly understood the Company’s case. Am I right in saying that 
you consider that all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission as 
justifying the grant of protection in ordinary cases are satisfied in this 
ease? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think we have mentioned all that in our letter. 

President. — The first condition (paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission 
report) is that the industry must be one possessing natural advantages, 
such as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market. These are examples of natural 
advantages. The Company claim, I understand, that the natural advan- 
tages of the steel industry in Jamshedpur satisfy these conditions. I think 
you have dealt with that specially in your letter to the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. We have, in paragraph 4 of that letter. 

President. — You say there that the necessary raw materials exist in 
India in enormous quantities. To begin with I take it that it refers primarily 
to iron ore. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^And coal. 

President. — Could you very briefly indicate the advantages you possess 
in the matter of iron ore? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^In our opinion the irqp ore in India that we ourselves 
hold will be sufficient to keep our plant going at its present capacity for 
at least 800 years. And we believe that what we hold is only a fraolibn of 
the enormous reserves of ore in India. 

President. — Is this iron ore found in the vicinity of Jamshedpur? 

Mr, Peterson. — At about a distance of 40 miles from here. 

.—Within what maximum range? 

afoL. I. » 



m 

Mr. FeUrson.^^-i tHiiik the best' way to extylain thto qtiantUilUl aiul 
situation of our reeervM of taw materials will be to supply you with a map* 
showing the actual distances of out ore, qoal and flux supplies from ouir 
works aud our estimate of the reserves held ua in 

Fr^ident.^yfe djiall be very gyabeful the Company wiD supply us with 
the information that you biggest. 

Then as regards coal. There is one point in connection with coal that 
I would like especially to get the opinion of the Company about. The 
Industrial Commissicm, in Chapter VI of their report, remarked that for metal- 
rurgiqal purposes the supplies of suitable coal are greatfy restr^ted^ It 
mentions certain minor coal fields and then goes pn ** the only large supply 
pf good coking coal so far established, and within an area suitable for 
industrial dievelopment on modem lines, is that of the Gondwana flelds dl 
Bengal and Bihar. Even in these Gondwana coking coals, the hif^h pe|^ 
ceutage of ash and low ealofiflfc value reduce thejr radius of mnoiUic usb 
under conditions of railway transport, and it will be still further dimihltdied 
the shallow seams are exhausted and the deeper coal ia worked at higher 
cost.*’ That "passage appears to indicate Sjorne doubt in the minda of thu 
Industrial Commission as to the sufficiency of the supply of good coking 
coal. 1 should like to know what your view is as regards the poaition iu 
that matter. 

Mr. Peterson . — Do you mean for the Company itself or for India aa u 
whole P 

President . — Primarily for the Company itself at the rate contemplated but 
also for India as a whole assuming that tho Indian consumption of iron and 
steel will eventually be provided' within the eountry. 

ilfr. Peterson . — ^That will be a very difficult question to answer. I could 
give you the approximate figures for the Company. For the whole of India 
you can get them from the Geological Survey Department. There was a 
commission at one time on the question of conserving metallurgical coking 
coal espcciady for metallurgical industries. The^' have examined the 
question very cansfully. 

President . — My question arises from the statement made by the Company 
that the necessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities. 

Mr. Peterson . — They do as far as we are concerned. But if you ask for 
the ’whole of India, that will be a very difficult question to answer. Tf 
you take the present consumption of our plant when the extensioiis are 
completed at 1 million to It million tops and estimate on that consamptiom 
we ourselvos have coking coal sufficient for '300 years, and that is c<mV 
which has been proved. We do not kxsow what may Be beneath but there 
may be very much larger quantities.' 

President . — After all, it is your own ease. I think yen have indicated 
this in yonr letter. 

Mr. Peterson , — I think the passage quoted from the Industrial Cbm- 
mission's report refers to this point. 

President . not that one of tlie factors thaji lustily the grent of 
protection, namely, that it will so stimulate the steel industry within 9^ 
comparatii^y short time that India will be able to supply its own 
needs. 

Mr. Peterson . — Of course steel manufacture requires enormous quanti- 
ties of coal. It cannot be definitely said what quantities of eoaf exist in 
India. We know there are very^ large quantities close to the iron ores. 
Mitch of the coal is classed as non-coking but may eventually turn out to be 
Cokipg. It is a question of cleaning it. There are also large areas quite 
dose to us hero almost as close as the existing coal mines. In which we 
know definitely of the existence of large quantities of coal. We are at 
present prospecting for it. There are the Bokara and Karan puxa fields 




^ suggest tust ir tue ranit isoara wish iniorma 
it&e 'best ^otiree would be the GeologicarSurvfey of IndiA. 

JPrfisidenf.—The Tariff Board will utilise any, source of information that 
they have access to. 

Mr. Peterson, — I doubt very much if the Company is in a position to give 
an estimate of the available reserves of- coking coal -in' India. We know 
J^iey ate Very large "“btft'' we could give nothing resembling an accurate 
figure. I think we can only give figures fol- our ^mpany with any 
certainty. 

Mr. Gimoala.—We might have those figures at least. 

Prsstdsnf.— If you have no objection we shall be glad to have them. 

Mr. Peterson.— 1 think the figure was actuaUy given in bur prbSpectu^ 
which was actually ’ checked by Sir ThoiUas Holland. 

President.—! felt it necessary to put that point to you in the examina- 
tion to^ay in order just to clear up that’ question and find out what your 
view was as to the adequacy of the supply of coking coal which I take 
it is indispensable to the existence of the iron and steel industry. 

Mr Peterson.— There are large quantities of coking coal, and a greaf 
deal of other coal which cbuld be coked but which cannot at present be 
used in the manufacture of iron and steel owing to the high cost of clean- 
ing it. Extensive experiments have been carried out both in this country 
and in England for removing the ash from the inferior coal by washing 
or mechanical separation. Interesting experii^ts m low temperatuw 
barbonization are Wng carried' out by Mr. ^Henry Ford at prepent in 
America. If the process is successful it may alter the whole position ^ to 
the use of inferior coal in India. 

President.— Vfe are much obliged to you for what you have tol|. 

Then the second condition laid down by the 
the industry must be one which without the help of prot^ion 
likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
Sti the interests of the countxy. Your case is that the steel industry sitUM 
fiea that condition. , - 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes. But I do not think we put the case exactly m that 

understood tiiat was the purport of J®”'' 
the statement you hare put in about your case said that that condition wai 

** Mr* PsfsTson.-Can you refer me to any statement of that kind that w* 

^"^Pre^eof.— I understood from the evidence which you gavo before the 
Fis^f^mmission that there was .'danger that the manufacture steel 
miffht cease altogether. .x* * • 

Mr Psferson— Ton are perfectly correct. The present position is in 
our^pi^on this: that unless protection is afcrdod to this ^4 

SSHChare bee, afforded two years 

So steel industry in India wiU cease and I do not think it wiU be una 
taken by anyone else for a period of at least 20 years. 

Presiden#.— That seems to mo precisely the reason for 
.^SiStion Wd by the Fiscal Commission was satisfied. The third 
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I understand that it is your opinion that that condition is also 
satisfied. 

Mr, Peterson, — ^We think so. - 

President. — ^The Fiscal Commission also say in paragraph 98 it k 
evident that an industry in which the advantages of large scale production 
can be achieved, i.s., in which increasing output would mean increasing 
economy of production, is, other things being equal, a particular^ favour* 
able subject for protection. Do you consider that applies to this industry f 

Mr. Peterson, — That applies more peculiarly to the steel industry than 
to any other industry. 

President. — ^Finally there is one more point they mention. Another class 
of industry which should be regarded with a favourable eye is that in which 
there is a probability that in course of time the whole needs of the country 
could be supplied by the home production. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that is certain. 

President, — ^You state very clearly the reason why at the present moment 
the industry finds it very difficult to carry on without prot^tion. . The 
first point I would like to clear up is how far you regard difficulties as 
likely to continue for a long time and how far as evanescent. 

Mr, Peterson. — do not think that is a point on which a definite opinion 
can be given. I take it that you are referring to the depreciation of ear 
changes. 

President. — First of all there is the difficulty that it will take a numbet 
of years before you get Indian labour thoroughly trained. That I take 
it would probably cover at least a period of 25 years. 

Mr. Peterson. — We do not think so long. There will always be a certain 
number of experts employed but their number is gradually growing smaller 
and smaller. 

President. — ^After what period do you anticipate that the extra expen- 
diture you have to incur on foreign skilled labour will practically disappear f 

Mr. Peterson.— We think the practical disadvantages in cost will 
disappear in about 15 years. 

President. — I think in your evidence before the Fiscal Cimroission you 
point out that the present difficulties largely arise from the fact that during 
lha war the world’s capacity to manufacture steel bad been greatly 
increased while as a result of the war the world’s capacity for purchasing 
it has been decreased. Have conditions continued like tHt all the time 
and how long will they continue? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The market is in a constantly fluctuating condition at 
present and it is impossible to foresee what effect political conditions will 
have on it or what those conditions will be. That statement was made two 
years ago, before the occupation of Ruhr and it is impossible to say what 
the outcome of that occupation will be. All we can say is that before we 
g<)t back to normal conditions, whei^ production throughout the world 
approximates to the demand, the capacity for production will take a long 
time to adjust itself to the demand. In America at present the steel 
wurKS are running at full capacity. In England I do not know what t^ 
actual output is. Probably it is under 60 per cent. In the Ruhr in 
Germany the output I should think is practically nil. The demand for steel 
in Russia and Eastern Europe has probably ceased altogethea. Without a 
complete survey of future political conditions which we are not in a position 
tv niBKe and on which our opini^jn would be valueless, I do not See how 
that question can be answered. 

President.-— I take it that the company look forward to a period charaor 
terised by depressed prices owing to the fact that production is likely to 
get ahead of consumption. , 

Mr. Peterson.— In England and in Germany, and similarly in Amerioo, 
the steel works have been worldng below their capacity for the last three 
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^ four years, t.e., since 1918 or 1919. But we also know that the large 
.markets in the world have ceased to buy, i.e., Germany, thf^ whole of 
JQastem Burope and Bussia. 

President, -r-'Wh&t I want to get at is this: I understand the Company 
look forward to a comparatively long period during which prices will he 
inclined to the low side and the competition for available markets will be 
intense. In addition to that you mention amongst the reasons which render 
protection necessary the question of dumping, i.c., that the European produc- 
ing countries have been selling steel in India below the prices at which they 
sell in the country of origin and even below the cost of production. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We believe that. 

President. — ^You have given us certain quotations from newspaper articles 
on the subject — not exclasively newspaper articles but in the main the 
documents you have submitted to us are extracts from newspapers. Can 
you suggest any way in which the Board can verify these P 

Mr. Psfcrson.—Certain of these extracts are from confidential reports 
which are generally obtained from a dealer in iron or steel in England. 
What value is to be attached to these reports is a matter for the Board. 
With regard to prices we can show you the actual quotations in the news- 
papers and actual invoices of copies of them from firms who import the 
material but these are not certified copies and perhaps not signed. On the 
question of steel rails you can probably obtain from the Railway Board 
actual quotations at which steel was imported into this country during the 
last few years. We can show you actual invoices from manufacturers. 
Our prices in this country are fixed on the English prices. With certain 
of the Engineering firms and dealers who take supplies from us we fix 
our prices quarterly and these are based on the actual English price for 
export. We write to them and say that our information from England is 
so and so: they say in reply that they have actual quotations for import 
giving a lower price. Frequently they send us copies of the invoices and our 
price is fixed on them. We cannot suggest any other method by which’ 
we can prove the correctness of the statement made in newspapers. That 
must be taken as the statement of the paper itself and the paper being 
a recognised trade paper in England or America, as the case may be, it 
is a question for the Board to decide what weight is to be attached to the 
statements. 1 may say that the prices quoted in these newspapers are 
accepted by the companies and other persons who purchase from us aa 
final and as conclusive evidence of the price of steel in England and America 
as the case may be. Many of our large sales are made on this basis. 

President. — In your opinion the statement made in the English trade 
journals as to the export price being lower than ordinary trade prices in 
the country can be accepted? That is to say you would accept them for the 
purpose of bargains P 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. We often do. 

President. — Coming now to the second point that the export price is 
below the cost of production I take it that the newspapers can only express 
an opinion. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The best evidence that we have submitted on that point M 
the statement of directors and presidents of companies actually manufac- 
turing. We cannot give you the reports of these companies, we can only 
give you statements from newspapers. ,But there are cases in which the 
Presi^nt of a Company has made definite statements in public that they 
are selling at a loss. 

President. — ^The next question that arises is assuming tnat, European 
manufacturers, have been selling below the cost of production, do the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company consider that this state of affairs can go on 
izkddfihitely? 

/ Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think it can go on indefinitely. 

President, — ^I think it has already been going for the last two Years. 
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,, P^<fion.“-«ljrf6ii*ive .duihpiii^ irom £i]l]^nd '^diHg 13^ 

1*16 last 1% xnoiiths. I am leaViiig out of account* tM dapr^iatjon of . eit* 
changes. England has to meet oontmen^l oomp^itibn ttiat is due to ni^ 
i^aotors which can hardly lie described lU x>rdineiy» d^hei^e ia the depi^ia- 
tion of exohfngea. We do not know how . much of the raw juateri& er4 
iibtalined from Germany and paid for in a depreciated current^. We dC 
not knoW how much of that goes to England as unfinished steel to he finish^ 
In t^at country. There are bounties; there are* freight rat6^ special!^ 
Teduoed for exports. We cannot prove these but we know that steel vs 
coming to this country from the Continent at an extremely low price — a price 

much lecw th^ the price which prevails in En glani^ itself. 7 

President . — ^po the Company consider that the British manufacturer 
can continue to sell , below the cost of production fb]|^ a lorig period ? 

Mr, Peterson.— rTaking England as a ahole they can do so for a vei^ 
considerable period for the Indian market. 

f :Presid(Snt. — ^The, question I will put to you what is .to prevent the 
foreign manufacturer from getting into the English market? ; ' 

Mr. Peterson , — ^He does. 


President . — ^Would not the difference between the export and English 
^ice thus disappear? I taka it that the English manufactiiirer must nie^ 
his cost of production somewhere. 

. Mr. Peterson. — don’t think they can do that because they cannot 
inpply the. demand. The only country that could do that would 
'America. The conditions of the Continent are so disturbed that . 1 dbunt 
very much if the foreign manufacturer could compete very much in England, 
t?. President.’^A^tev, aM the Belgi^u manufacturer is sending si^ bq 

P'fice which is lower than what he could obtain in England for the same 


:^M t^ PeiMTSon . — Whether he could or could not have obtained thOiXinhe 
pi^ fur the ^aitie qdahty in England it would not. be to his int^esi to do 
iRk. If he. could .obtain a higher pmee in England and .a lower: price in 
igiia connti!y, ’it /would still be to his advantage to keep up in 

Engiknd. and to send 'the surplus of his production to this donhtry. 

President,— ’The iiidividiial maRufactiirer woi^ld naturally ^eiid hfs priN 
dffet to . the market where he could bbiain tile bert price. 

‘ifes; it might very iniicb agaiii^ W fhtetbst 
io rwi^ Cbe plaice in any giVen country. In Eiiglkhd tfae pride for borne 
i^Rsi^ptioh is £10 a ton and the price in India has heeh m loW Im £8 


^ Pr^eMeitt . — ^The English manufacturer will rib doubt do his beH to keii^p 
up the English price. But why should the mkriufkct'urer in Belgium wish 
to keep up his English price? If he sent a considerable quantity to 
England would not that tend to reduce ^he English price? 
u t Mr.: PetdfSisnj-^ doiibt if he dan send Onorigh ste^ to England io reduce 
tlm. price.: Naturally he would not wish to do sb if he could obtain thb 
higher price. The consumptipn of India is very small compared to ^e 
large, producing countries. 


President.— 1 take it that the'iupinion of the Tata Compspy is that 'it 
& quite possible that either the British or the continental manufacturer 
itoig^t for a prolonged period continue to sell steel in India below their 
ooet of production. 


Mr. Peterson.— Yes. It depends on the way in which theV are able to 
dispose of their surplus products. There is a very good ine^anoe given in 
one of our confidential reports on page 33 of our r^resentatioii : The 
South African Gkivernnient placed ah order for 3,000 toris of 46 lb. pbr 
yard rails and the figure they paid was £7-12-3 per ton f.o.h. Livurpool. 
Now those rails came from Workingtpn from a mill belonging tp th^ United 
Steel Works Ltd., and you can take it that the cost of delivering from the 
.W 01 ks to f .o.b. Liverpool would not be less than 12«. Zd.) thus leaTiiig a riett 



figure M the Woilcs of £7 t>er ton-, whieh heyond 8Uy question whatever b 
weU below the actual cost, but on the other hand the same Works have been 
rolling several thousand tons of heavy rijHs for an 
fittgl^h KiiilWajr, hnd I have eirery reason to say that they got £0 per ton 
for this ^a'rtichlar lot fdr the home trade, so taking the two lots together 
(the contracts Were both fixed up at iiboiit the same time) the suppliers 
probably calne ofit with ah average price at the Works of £8-6-0, on which 
they no ^ubt ‘felt justified in athrttn^ up their mill again, as they had 
preVioualy been idle for several months.*’ It paid him to put in the -neces- 
sary rolls and to start his works on the tWo orders. The order at the 
higher pHce would not have paid by itself. 

PreHilent, — Then, takifig the question of depreciated exchange, do the 
Company take the View that the OfPect of depreciated exchange in assisting 
the elkports of a cbUttt'ry continues iiidefiftiitely if the exchange after having 
fallbn ceases to fail? 

iSfr. Peterson.-^Ia 'that a hypothetiOal question? 

President.— know that durihg the last year the Belgian exchange has 
been falling from one point to another and it is obvious in a case of that 
kind if the fall continues pretty steadily, the exporter in that country haa^ 
an advantage. The question I wanted to put was whether if the exchange 
^MIs and remains steady at a lower point, you consider the advantage the" 
exporter has COntfUuCS for a loflg 'time? The question has been keenly 
debated in this country before. I Want ydUr opinion. 

ifr. Peterson.-— In fact be would -have considerable advantages for acme 
time. 

President. — I take it that you do take the View that when the exchange 
is falling, that is to say Belgian franc is becoming less and less valuable, 
that for the time being benefits the Belgian exporter, but you do not tak^ 
the -further view that if the fall deaaes the advaiitage is retained. 

Mr. Petition. — think it WOUld *be 'retained for some time. It n 
probable that fhe recovery in prices in the country would not take place 
simultaneously with the stabilization of exchange at a low rate. Wages 
for inst^ce would remain below the real wages for a considerable period, 
but it is very difficult to eiitimate. The manufacturer in such a counWy 
would probably pay his labour less, he would probably pay loss freighil 
in terms of real money. For a considerable period he would have -a bigger 
tu^iU. When inflation on a great scale occurs reed prices do noH rise m, 
quickly Us nominal prices. 

President. — want to turn now to the question of the amount of pr^tecn 
tloh Which . in the -Opinion of the Company is necessary. You put /that 
figure at 3^1 per cent. Are you prepared to tell the Board on what basif 
you arrived at that figure as being a suitable amount? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We think that is sufficient and that is the minimum tl^t 
is sufficient. 

President. — ^That I quite understand. But for the purpose of the Board, 
when they come to make their recommendations, they will have to give some 
justification for their proposals. What I wanted to find out from you 
was whether you are prepared to infbrm the Board as to the basis on which 
you arrived at that figure? 

Mr. Ptterson.—^ think roughly speaking it was based on a calculatida 
Very much as follows. Taking the ^English base price landed in this 
county without any duty at £10, i.e.* Bs. 150 oJ.f. a protection of opa^ 
third woiild give us a pricSs in this eburitry of Rs. 2(X) a ton. We Consider 
We should be ahlb under any conditions to maiiufaeture at th'at prioh for a 
hbhsiderabie time. 

President. — I see what you are aiming at is Rs. 200 a ton for steel 
'faih? 

You consider that you ought to be able to obtain the price of Rs. 200 
a ton. * . ' . 



JKfr. TtUuon , — Oonsidering all the oiroumatances we ^euld ftble td 
nanttfaotur^ at or under that price. * . 

Presid^i . — ^Assuming that that is what y'ou regard as reasonable, doei 
not that imply that in future steel will not be imported into India at lest 
than Rs. 150 P Because if it were you would not get that price. 

Mr, Peterson. — Prices do not remain steady. For the first 6 years we 
shall expect the price to fl actuate. It might go down or it might go up# 
We do not thU it is likeW to go up, and in oiOer to aecure ourselves 
against fluctuations of that Kind we have taken that' figure. It is quite 
possible that the English price of steel might go down to £8 or less: it 
might happen «if or 18 months or longer out of a period of 6 years. We have 
estimated the costs for a period of 6 years and we consider that at that 
rate we should be able to defy competition. It is impossible to see further 
ahead and after that period it may be necessary to increase or to reduce this 
duty. In certain periods we might be making smaller profits but spread 
over a long time we think this amount of protection would enable us to face 
competition. That suggestion of 831 per cent, was made, in fact, two years 
ago when we first drew the attention of Government to the fact that steel 
was being imported into this country at the low price of Bs. 120 a ton. It 
has since gone lower. 

President. — Do you consider from the point of view of the Tariff Board 
that 8d| per cent, will do all that is necessary? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, but exchange plays a very important part in this 
question. Any protection afforded in some way or other should be devised 
on a sliding scale in accordance with the rise and fall of the exchange, 
because any rise in exchange to say 2s. would at once make any question of 
manufacture in this country impossible. 

President. — That rather leads us away for the moment from the matter 
we have been considering, but we shall take up the question later on. 

I gather that 881 per cent, you regard as on the whcJe adequate to 
protect you against the ordinary rise and fall of prices. But in addition 
you consider that if owing to special circumstances dumping starts oii an 
estravagant scale, e.p., owing to a collapse of exchange in the exporting 
country, Government ought to have power to deal with that specially? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I would prefer imposing a higher rate of duty from the 
start rather than to deal with it when an emergency arises. It is our 
experience that when an emergency arises it is extraordinarily difficult to 
get >ny authority to take any action. 

President. — Once special legislation has been passed to deal with such 
emergency we might at least hope that the delay would be less. 

Mr* Peterson. — To>day there is special legislation against dumping, which 
might well have been applied to steel. No aotiem was taken by Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Oinwala.’—Jii the case of sugar action was taken. 

President. — Would you tell the Board exactly what you propose? 

Afr. Peterson. — We have suggested 88| per cent, in the case of countries 
where the exchange is normal and in the case of countries where the ex- 
change is depreciated that the duty should be increased from Ihe start or 
that a sliding scale should be introduced whereby a certain proportion of the 
depreciation of exchange is compensated in the form of customs duty. I 
think that in Canada they take half the value of the imported article from 
a country with a depreciated currency and value at original normal exchange 
on the balance. I think in Australia and America &ey have been doing 
the same thing. 

President. — 1 don’t think you have stated quite clearly what yovr proposil 

h. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is in the last representation. 





^ PteBtdent.^^l do not propose to deal with that representation now* V^i 
might pos^one it till another day. I should like to refer for a moment tc 
this question of bounty. The bounty that you specifically mention is the 
reduction of freight rates on raw materials imported into Belgium. It 
amounts to 80 francs a ton. That would be Rs. 4 a ton at the present rate 
of exchange. It may have been as high as Rs. 8 a ton at the time it was 
first ^yen. Have yqu reason to believe that there are other similar indirect 
■bounties. 

Mr, Petereon, — We think so but it is extremely difficult to prove them. 

President.— You suspect their existence but you are not in a position to 
produce any concrete instances to which you wish to draw the attention ol 
(he Board. 

I do not expect that you will be able to give us the information we want 
to-day on another aspect of the question. You will perhaps have to consider 
it and let us have the information later on. That is to say the specific steel 
products which you consider ought to be accorded protection. 

Mr, Peterson, — I think I can give it to you now. 

President, — It would I think perhaps make it a little easier for us if you 
would put that in writing so that we may have an opportunity pf consider- 
ing it before we question you on that. You were good enough to give us a 
statement of the articles you manufacture at present and expect to manu- 
facture by the end of 1925. The object which the Board had in view in 
asking for that statement was to ascertain what articles you thought ought 
to be protected. But it would be desirable to have that more precisely down 
because the recommendations of the Board will have to be put in in a con- 
crete form for incorporation in the tariff schedule. 

Mr, Peterson. — You want an actual list of sections, etc. Would it be 
possible for the Company merely to give a list of the articles manufactured 
by them? 

President. — I am afraid that it will be necessary in order to make the 
Customs administration possible that things on which a higher rate of duty 
should be charged should be specified with the greatest exactitude. It may 
be that in some branch to use a general term would cover a lot of things 
not intended to be covered, 

Mr. Peterson. — The definition of steel we can put as purified iron. That 
will cover all things. 

President. — ^I should like to point out that experience shows that under 
a system of protective duties the schedule becomes more and more elabo- 
rate and the definitions more and more precise. When there are very heavy 
duties disputes constantly arise on the question w'hether a particular article 
is covered by the definition or not. 

We shall be grateful if you will consider the matter. 

Mr. Peterson. — It would be very difficult to give a definition. 

President. — I hilly admit the difficulty but it is a difficulty which the 
Tariff Board cannot evade, and therefore we must got all the help we can. 
What we wish to ascertain is what the views of the Company are. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The definition should be put as “ purified iron ** and the 
various sections, etc., which can be manufactured in the next five years 
should be entered in the schedule. 

President. should prefer to havl a note from you saying just what 
your proposals are because the Board will require a day or two after getting 
it to consider how far it met the case. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — will give you an alternative definition. 

President. — ^I do not wish a definition given just now but will you send me 
ia note?* 


^^Not printed. 



PfVSiianl— I will & 0 W turn t6 'ftie question ^ the <soet <il pwatioa<«i. 
iSu g<56a ^outh to gfv6 ua in oilfe of tihnekufOs to ydur 

waljais 6l the coat of production at the vaiioua atagea. In 
paragi^ 'e of the letter to 'the GoVeihih^nt of In^a whiohjrou have atmeited 
to your r^lfes^talioh I ^d the following sCTitnnce : “We attach^ to tl^ 
letter a atatemeht giving a complete analyaia of Our ooata ahowiiig thia incifeaao, 
but briefly it may be aaoribed to the increased , coat • of Indian coal) tb^ 
inorea^^ cost of Indian labour an^ the inorewe in the cost of railway aervtcea 
ah^ foWi^ imports that have followed the wiiir.»» I do not ?nd this state- 
ment pHhted in ^ur repreaentatidn to the Board. 

Mr, PeteT8on . — Several of the items in the statement are confidential and 
8^ ^e have not attached thb sthtenlent. “ 

Preiiitenft . — ^It is poisaible th^t you might be ready to put some of theih ■ 
before the Board. " 

Mr. Peterson . — ^Would it be possible jfpr the Board to utilise this atale- 
ment excluding the pig iron etatement? We will give you tlie statement but 
not tor publibatibn. 

Presi^enf. — ^J^He Bdiatd will understand that you are not prepared io prit 
in (jhat s&tem^ publicly. . < . 

Mr. Peterson . — ^With the ‘exception of the pig Tron sletemeht w6* havS 
no pbjedtion to publishing it. 

President. — I am not yet in a position to investigate the cost of production 
bnoai.Se We have to take it from the point of view that the analysis of the 
cost of pig iron is excluded. But there are Certain question as regards the 
vaHoiis iteina which might be useful to put now. I notice that the four last 
items of the table at page 77 are— 

Service expenses, 

tntOrest, 

De^^iatibh, 

‘and Bombay orace expenses and Ageiit^s commission. 1 take it that 
the same thing applies to all four, namely that the expanses 
have to bo distributed proportionately. 

Air. Peterson . — -ilay I explain the actual position. These, tire the actual 
cost sheets (shows the statements to the President, From the actuail cost' 
We 'get the flnkl cost of each item. The Service expense item is flis- 
fnbi^d over the actual cost. 

I^fssrdcnt.— Take one of the other items— depreciation. In the case of 
materials you can calculate how much of ti particular material you require 
for a particular process and thus the figure you give may be taken as the 
actual cost of the material used in that process. Biit in the nature of the 
ease these last four items cannot be actuals? 

Mr. j^eterebn.— Interest, Bombay office expense iand Agent’s commission 
are actliats. 

President . — But surely you cannot say that you actually incurred a certain 
aihoilnt of expense in Bombay in converting pig iron into ingots. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^In the same way I cannot say how much of the^pay of the 
General Manager is incurred in making a particular article. 

‘PreUd'erft.-^When you are dealing Vith a material your figure is the amount 
^ii spend on this material in respect of a particular process. But in oases 
like depreciaj&on and Bombay expense the amount can only be spread over by 
some process of apportionment. May I take it that these last four items are 
UppprUonipents. 

Mr. Peterson.— These are distributed. In the same way other things will 
also be distributed. 

President . — Apart from the last four Items are there any which stand it 
the same position as being apportionments rather than actuals. 



4/r* i’tffer^ton.^Yard-s^itohing^ by which is me4nt the c6st of Id^lhc 
rbUih^ stobh; etc. This cui dhly hb < allocated by taking the total 'eoi 
aial^bntiihg it oert^ih proportion to each p^iiot. Steam and |>6wer wi] 
fie distnbuted in the bailie wiay. These will be distributed and will mot b 
actuals. There are seyeral items of the kind that will be distribiiled ahi 
•atmot be the actiiitl expenditure on the manufacture of an article at an, 
liaitioulkr ettfka : 

Preiideni . — ^THat is to sity we have got to make allowance practical^ i 
iVery staj^e. 

Hr. Peterson . — A good many of these costs will not be distributed at am 
{ihi^iotilar 'stage of m&nufadture. Booghly the cost of the General Mahage 
and hik ofBde ostablikhment^ then I think part of the cost of the toWn so fa 
is sewage knd drainage are concerned will be added. . Perhaps it is mud 
better to send the Bowd copies of the cost statements.* 

Prestderit. — That Will serve our purpose. 

Xet us how turn to the item *' Interest.'* All t want to know Is what t 
covered ^by this term. 

Mr, Peierson. — The actual interest cliariged ¥hd p^id by the Co^ban^ 
during the year. It includes debenture interest, interest on cash credit ahi 
interest on deposits, ^t inblude^, in fact, hothing which the Compahy III no 
compelled to pay. 

Preiideht . — Then the next Item is “ depreciatibn.** Can you tell us hou 
you arpve at^ for the purpose pf the costing account, the total amount o\ 
depreciation which is to be apportioned. 

Hr. Peterson. — It depends on the capital cost of the plant in operation. 
At present new itema of thO extensions are continually coming into operation 
As they come in we increase the depreciation. It is an estimate and not ai 
mutual figure. We know the total capital in operation for the year and oe 
that we calculate the amount of depreciation. 

President. — ^The capital which you take into account as liable to depre. 
eiation iS; as far as you can ascertain it, the capital ii^vestod in plant already 
hi (^ration. Can you tell Us what is the rate of dopreciatidn oh that 
*ik|>nal,'f.e., Whkt ybu take as fair depreioation for ihe steel trade. 

Ifcfr. Peterson. — ^1 think we should say 7^^ pdr cent. 

. Vr. Tafa.~We take a higher percentage^ on those machines Which 

work (fey Snd nfj^ht, 4hd less in the case of those which work for half fiine. , 
ifr. Peterson. — ^We take a round figure fo** this purpose. We have assurrieS 
for last year a round figure of 45 lakhs. , 

President . — ^Mwy I ntake it that 7^ per pent, is approximately your average 
•fate., which you take in arriving at me figure which you use. Would you 
'prefer to reserve your answer? 

^r. Peterson.*— I should say between and 10 per cent. 

L President. — ^Tske the item of labour. Does that include skilled European 
labour? 

^ ’Mr. Feiersoh. — ^All labour except the General Manager and his establish. 
'Ibept, apd Oxcept labour expended on steam what we call producing labour. - 
Prasident. includes the labour actually employed on this particular 
iprbeess whichever it ia, but does not include the labour which comes under 
other items. Therefore it follows that In the total cost tliere is a great deal 
more expenditure which is actually incurred as wages of labour than is covered 
by this particular itom. 

^r. Peisrsem. — ^Tes, 

.. .P/sfidanf.—OXia. Question I forgot to ask about Service expense. th|s 

.tnohliie the expenditure on the town? Possibly that point may be reBOi^^ 
far another day and we can repeat the question then. 

• Kot printed. 


The next question is as regards the nature 9 ! proteotion which it is pro>i 
pc^ed to be given. 1 think the proposal you put forward in 1922 — and you 
still adhere to iWwae that the 10 per cent, duty should be raised to 15 per 
cent, and the remaining 181 per cent, should be given in the form of a 
boun^. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The Company have no preference to one way or the other. 
What they are really anxious to obtain is a margin between the present import 
prices and the price in India sufficient to protect the industry. 

President. — I understand that the Company have no decided view one way 
or the other. 

Mr. Peterson? — This is a question for Government to decide. If the duty 
is objected to protection might be given in the form of a bounty. I think 
perhaps the duty will probably be much simpler. When we put forward 
the proposal two years ago we thought the duty might have direct effect on 
consumption. We, do not think that consideration weighs a great deal now. 
At that time very high prices were ruling in India and these had reduced 
consumption. 

president. — You consider that it makes no difference to the producer but 
to the consumer and possibly Government finance. 

Mr. Peterson. — From our point of view we prefer that it should be a duty. 
Otherwise it makes no difference. 

President. — ^Assuming that a bounty was decided to be given on products 
at what stage of the process of manufacture you propose it should be given. 

Mr. Peterson. — On the finished article, beams, rails, or sections or whatever 
it might happen to be. 

President. — Does the Company ever sell steel blooms? 

Mf. Peterson. — ^Very occasionally. Their sale is very small. 

President. — Might it not be necessary to fix different rates for different 
articles? 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think so. 

President. — I should like to have your opinion from our point of view. 

Mr. Peterson. — It might be better to put it on an intermediate stage of the 
process but 1 do not think it really makes any difference. The simplest 
thing would be to fix it at so much per ton on finished steel. 

President. — How would you propose that the amount of the bounty should 
be determined? It is a different case from the import duty. It is difficult 
to say what the 18^ per cent, would amount to. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The bounty should be fixed for a period of years and al 
a definite standard at which Government is satisfied that steel can be manu- 
factured in this country at a profit plus any duty required to meet abnormal 
qonditions. 

President. — ^That is to say the basis df the whole thing ^ould be kn 
estimate which the Government form as to what is the reasonable price giving 

a fair profit. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Any price which would give ug i more than the cost of 
the imported article will be satisfactory to us. It can be done by giving us 
a boimty which will give us that amount of assistance for a period of ffive years. 

President. — ^Then I take it that the basis of the calculation must be what 
is a reasonable price for the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Peterson. — think that must be the essential point. 

President. — ^Turning to the other method of dealing with the import duty 
I think that in your evidence before the Fiscal Commission you said in 
answer to a question — ^page 29 of the printed statement— that you preferred . 
ad valorem duties. Do the Company still adhere to that view that ad valorem 
duties are preferable? 

Mr. Peterson.-— 1 think we will be Inclined to alter that opinion now< 
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President. — ^There are three methMs actually existing in the Indian Tariff 
Schedule, (1) ad valorem duty, (2) specific duty and (8) duty on a^tcu^iff 
raluation which a combination of the two. These are the three alterna- 
tives we ought primarily to consider.- We will take up the question again 
at another meeting but 1 wanted to mention it to-day so that we could give 
you an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr» Oinwala, — should just like to run over the principal requisites of 
steel manufacture and to see how we are situated with regard to these. You 
have told us that it is a national industry and on that ground it should be 
protected, but we want to see whether protection is needed on economie 
grounds. The first requisite you said is ore. 

Mr, Peteraon. — Ore and coke. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^Which is more important? 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Both are essential. 

Mr, Ginwaia, — ^As to the supply of ore so far as your Company is concerned 
I take it that you are well supplied? 

Mr. Peteraon. — think we have got in Bihar and Orissa according to the 
Government estimate a supply of about 1,400 million tons of ore. Our esti- 
mate at present is about 450 million tons. 

Mr. Qinwala. — ^As you know the estimate of the Geological Survey of India. 
is 8,000 million tons. 

Mr. Peteraon. — 1 think it fs impossible to say. Much of the ore has not 
been proved. It might easily be double that. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — You say that the quality of the ore is very good — 60 per 
cent? 

Mr. Peteraon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — Does that appear very favourable when compared to other 
countries? 

Mr. Peteraon. — In England the ore worked is as low as 28 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — ^Where do the ores lie? 

Mr. Peterson. — Within a radius of a couple of hundred miles from this 
place. But I think it will be much better if 1 give you a map* showing the 
actual distances and exact quantities held by us. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — Coming to the question of coal you will bear in mind that 
coal is used in other industries also, such as railways, stc. 

Mr. Peteraon. — Not in the same quantities. They do not use this i>arti- 
cular kind of coal ; they use steam coal mostly. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — You have seen this report of the Imperial Mineral Besources 
Bureau. In that they make a statement which is not very encouraging. They 
pay that if the present rate of increase in extraction is maintained and an 
opportunist policy is persisted in, the known reserves of 2,000 million tons 
of coking coal will bo exhausted in 40 years. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Peteraon. — I am not competent to express an opinion on all industries. 
Certainly it will not be correct in our case. We ourselves have coking coal 
tor 800 years. 

President. — ^At what rate of production of steel with the existing plant? 

Mr, Peteraon. — Taking the existing plant we require about 2 million tons. 
All the coal which we use will not be coking coal. 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 
tons will be coking coal and the other steam and gas coal, so that our ooi»>‘ 
sumption of coking coal when the plant h complete may be taken at 1^ million 
tons a year. Wo have proved over 450 million tons of coking coal. W® have 
also ctlier coal which has not been proved. 

Mr. Oinwala.-^llow much coking coal do yon require to make a ton ol 
steel. 


*Not printed. 
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Jlfi P«i«r«on.— For over 800 years at least if we do ooi malte. any, oxUnsioOf^ 

President.— That implies that yon have got $X), millioh tons, 

Mr. Oinwapa , — ^Do you seU your coke? 

ifx* Pete/s(m.~;No : we have outeide contrMts ^or coal hut ^e do. ^t s^ 
any Poking coil. ’ ' . « > * . 

Afr. Oinwala ^ — ^Besides this, what else do you require? 

Mr. Peterson ^ — ^Dolomite and limestone. There are large supplk^ of 
limestone but they are not close to our works. The diMculty ^ ui o^injpng 
them. * 

Mr. Oinwaia . — ^You use a considerable amoimt of scrap. 

Mr. Peterson. -^Y gr. We have a considerable amo^t of scrap ourselves. 
,We do not buy it. Wo use many othei; mater^ such as manganese.' We 
have a contract with the Central Provinces Syndicate, which' are' the largest 
producers of manganese. We have mining ' leases in Mysore;' the; Central 
Provinoes and Singlibhum. 

Mr. Oinwaia . — In brief all the requisite materials are available here and 
m sufficient quantity. The next question is about labou;r. 

Mr. Peterson.— We have had no difficulty in obtaining aa much labour as 
we want. We have been training apprentices, aj^ we. can. get w ng^W 
labourers as we want. 

Mr. Oinwaia.— Can you give us the relative cost of European and Indian 
lahpur? 

Mr. Peterson.— It the Board wish I shall have a statement* preparedr 


Mr. QjinytaPa. — ^If you c<m show us how you have been replacing European 
labour by Indian labour just to satisfy us that Indian labour is available and 
is being trained, we shall be very glad.' 

Mr. Peterson.— I might refer to the bla^f furpwes which were originally 
entirely manned by Europeans but in which there is now only one Europea^ 
QQ each furnace. You might keep this question for Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Oinwaia.— WY lsX is you^ main ‘difficulty in competing against foreign 
market? You put down three reasons I think. 

Mr. Peterson.— One of our main difficulty is tlic. question of imported 
labour. Another difficulty is the abnormally low price at which steel is 
dommg to this country. The tpird difficulty, a temporary one w^hioh can be 
mt over in’ "two bt three Jears, is the' dislocation of railway servioes. These 

Srethem^d^ 

"" .Mt- B%y tfbere i^ a lo^ of dumping going on. What is yo^ 

Idea" as a pusiness mpu of the tendency of the Aiarhet? 

M?. ^ejteisdji.—lti is impossible to say. I c«m ^11 you wh%t wp are afraid 
of at presimt. The settlement of ' the poiitioM question at presient pending on 
the Cqntinept. might lead to the, release of enormous quantities of stock th‘w 
have been held up in ^at territory for months and might cause a tremendous 
slU^p tn prtods. We have no idea whethef that #iU hApplen or not. Gu the 
hind w^ are 'tdd that the presebt' tendency of prices Is bdghi but our 
aeiual last informition is that they have gone down again. It is quite, impon* 
§11^4’ to fbreeast the {irice of ated for^jix ihontbs or a year^ ^ 

idr. Oinwaia.— A a far as one can see. 

Mr. Peterson.— It is highly speculative especially in view of the present 
conditions all oveir the world, to attempt to forecSst. It might^easily go up 
qr down. , . 


Vide Statement No. I. 


Mr, Oinwdld, — Kbw' about these ikfnfidential reports liVooi piioee^ I Sotild 
Mhe to see the iie^si[>i^r report reierred to et page 8a, date4 doth. No^ber 
1022. 

(The report* was handed over by Mr. Peterson to Mr. Oin^ala^) 

You say tiiat you haye prepared the statements relating to psioee after 
enquiry. What 1 want to Imow is whether these are prices deiiyed by yon 
from your correspondents on enquiries or from newspapers. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^The first statement on page 64( is from newsp^perSi The 
second statement contains prices, quoted by people with whom we con- 
tracts. The base p;;ice fixed is the English price less a certain discount 
which we allow them. Then the price is fixed quarterly and we decide between 
us what was the actual Import price of British steel landed in India. In 
qi^der to arrive at that we obtain quotations from England. We say that the 
price for the last quarter is so and so: they write back and say that they 
accept it, or they say that the price is too high as the case may be. They 
sometimes send invoices to support what they give as the price. 'We have 
no materials to check it, because they being in the business can obtain actual 
quotation from manufacturers whereas we cannot. We usually accept their 
prices in such cases. 

Mr. Qinwdla. — am not able to follow this table. (Page 64.) 

Mr. Peterson. — The c.i.f. is our price, i.c., the price at which we sell. 
We know what the insurance and the freight are. We deduct these from it 
and we get the f.o.b. price. The first statement contains the Home prices. 
It is always possible to buy for a little less than the actual quotation in the 
market. We only put in these to show that the prices quoted for export are 
really lower when it comes to actual business. 

Mr. Oinwala. — These prices dropped up to January this year and then 
there was a little rise. Has it been maintained? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Up to a point. Foreign competition stopped and the 
English manufacturer raised his price. During the last month or so foreign 
competition has once again entered as a result of the depreciation of exchanges 
m Germany and Belgium and the English manufacturer has again dropped 
the price to meet that competition. 

Mr. Ginwnla. — ^What are the important factors in the market just now? 
There is a considerable amount of equipment for over-production though there 
may not be actual over-production. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We think so. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^That applies to all your rival countries.- 

Mr. Peterson. — We thnxk so. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^There is contraction of the market. You have yourself 
given a list of countries where there is protection. Therefore it follows that 
these countries have ceased to be markets more or less. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^They are shutting out the intense competition as far as they 
ean do so and there is therefore a contraction of the market. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You have been following what has been happening in Germany 
before the occupation of Buhr. Would you take it as a fact that Germany 
has more or less replaced her pre-war equipment so far as her steel manufac. 
ture goes. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The capacity for steel production has been very much' 
hioreased. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Have you heard that They are stocking very large quantities 
of steel owing to the exchange trouble? 

Mr. Peterson.-^-YeSf I think that must be so. 

Mr. Ginwate.— That of course may be released at any time in considerable 
quantities. 


* statement No. II. 



jifr. Peterson^ — Ye«. 

JIft. Gimoala.-^Do you kuow wun viermany la now izoporung a oonsiaer* 
able amount of iron which she must manufsotiire into st^ and she is nol 
exporting anything. 

President — Mr. Ginwala's point is that Germany has been importing such 
large quantities of iron that she must be manuracturing a oorreapond'ng 
quantity of staeL 

Mr. Peterson . — Quite so. 

Mr. Oinwala . — They might require a large quantity of scrap. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^They find it in Europe, in Belgium ohielly. 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^Then there is the depreciation of exchange. Now taking 
all ihese togothef, ia it not quite^ likely that the pr’oe of steel must go down 
unless thn . tendency is counteracted by extraneous circumstances not known 
at present? 

Mr, Peterson , — I think it extremely probable. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, 

^ Mr. T. W. TUTWILER and Mr. R. D. T 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 18th August 1923. 

Mr, Peterson. — I would like to add something to what I said yesterday^ 
You (Mr. Ginwala) asked us what disadyantages we are suffering at present. £ 
mentioned several but did not mention two which are very important, one 
is the present h^h cost of coal which in our opinion ia largely an artificial 
price due to wagon shortage. The other is the high import duties which 
have raised the price of practically everything we buy although no spaolal 
protection has been granted to '■us. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I have not dealt with all your difficulties. 

Mr. Peterson. — The other thing 1 would like to add is regarding the 
leserves of coking coal and iron. 1 think the General Manager will be in 
a much better position to give accurate figures on these. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If it is convenient to him we shall examine him no>n. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The figures which I supplied yesterday are approximata 
and 1 should like to put in the correct figures. You asked for a map* nhow* 
ing the actual position of the raw materials. This is the map. The General 
Manager will give you the exact quantities of coal, etc., held by the Com- 
pany and could probably also give you an idea of the quantities of coking 
coal existing in India. 

Mr. Ginwala, — ^l^hat will be very useful. Now wo shall take ore first. 
What is the total quantity of ore held by the Company? 

Mr. Tutwller. — 472 million tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Where is most of it to be found P” 

Mr, Tutwiler, — It is all within 90 miles of the plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^There is railway connection, I take it. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Thore is railway connection now to 80 per cent, of it, 
and only sidings have to be put in to the remainder. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^There is a great divergence between your figure and the 
figure given by the Mayurbhanj State. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We hold certain deposits in the Mayurbhanj State, but 
this is the total of the reserve held by the Company in Mayurbhan], 
Siiighbhum and Koonjhar. In the case of some of the ore we have nos 
actually got the lease signed, but it is up with the Government and they 
have given us an assurance that it will be granted. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is not that a very conservative figure, this 472 milliQii 
tons? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^I should say no. 

Mr. Ginwala^ — It has been estimated at 1,400 million tons. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^The Government estimate for the whole area covered by 
pur application is 871 million tons. There is a great discrepancy between 
the estimates of the Company’s geologists and those of the Government. We 
are actually proving by boring at prq^ent and our only information at 
present is based on surface indications and shallow test pits. I consider 
the figure I have given safe. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Have you any data about the other quantities available. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Do you mean all over India? There are many millien 
bons which have never been touched. I know what we hold and I know 
that other companies hold as much as we do in this locality. 

* Not printed. 
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Mr, Oinwaia, — ^Tliere is so much divergence between your estimate jttnd 
that of Government. * 

President. — Bo the 871 millrq^ tons and the '472 million tons to 

the same area^ 

Mr. luivnler. — The Government estimatea are mot correct according to 
our information. 

• President. — Admittedly there* fs a very wide divergence of opTnion 
between the geologists and it cannot be proved for 30 or 40 years who is 
right. 

Mr^ ^irtwiler. — I can give you the difference between our estimate and 
the Ooverinnent estimate in one area as a typical instance. We have in 
> Singhbhum in the Jamda area what » known as Block I of this area which 
covers 2i square miles. According to our estimate this Block contains^ 155 
million ton^ and the Government estimate is 247 mrlBhn tons. Bnt Govern- 
ment have agreed that in that area we should pu6 down borings in consulta- 
tion with the Government representatives to prove the actual quantity. 

Mr. Ginwala.^&o far as you are concerned you have got ore to last 
for how many years? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It dependls on how much we use and whether we make 
any addition to the plant or remain just as we are. 

President. — Taking your outturn as it will be when the present extensions 
are in full swing how long will it last? 

Mr. Tuiioiler.-^We have 472 million tons and we estimate that when 
the present plant is completed we will require about 1 million two hundred 
thousand tons annually. » 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Your coal mines are 120 miles off. Are they the only 
mines you have got? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We have mines in the Jharia and Baneegunge areas, and 
we estimate the amount of coking coal in them at 410 million tons. 

Mr. Tata. — This coal is not held under a lease from Government. We 
have paid large sums of money for the collieries and they are our own 
property. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — ^What is your consumption a year of coking coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — 1,300,000 tons. 

President. — ^Your consumption of cokiqg coal is regulated by your pro- 
duction of pig. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^That is right. 

President. — Is coking coal used for any other purpose m the Works? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^You can use it for making steam or for any other 
purpose. 

President. — ^Then if there was likely to b« any shortage yon would not 
Use it for any other purpose? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — No. In that case wo would use second class coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much have you of the other coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^91 million tons of gas producing coal and 387 million' tons 
of second class steam coal which is good enough for our purpose. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What would be your annual consumption of this eea!<f ; 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Gas coal — 240,000 tons, steam’ coal-— 800,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Then you require more than twice as much coking 
coal. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. — You are constantly making experiments with iion«eoking 
^al. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are making experiments with* second class coal. Wo 
can obtain coko from it after cleaning it but that can only be done at a 
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Drohil^i^iye cost at preset. haye not attamptod to worlc it ou4 baoausa 
wit enough good coding coal, 

, Mr. Ginv)ala.--iB it a tax^ that ^me of l^e cpal deolar^ to he ^aoond 
daes ooirl hte on e^erlment be^n found to be coking cdf^if 


Mr. JutvfUer.^^o. 12 aoMn Jbaria ooal it now eontidejr^ to bo good 
coking cx>ai. t do not know whether it was considered to be coking coal 
previously but it was never coked bdore as in the old days ^ey d^ not 
require very much coke in this country before we were here. But we 
ftund thiS' seam to be good coking cod. The Bokharo coalfield is ectimated 
by Government to contain 2,500 million tons which was originally considered 
to be all non-eoking ood. Now the Government authorities say that 
i/aOO milHon tons of H is coking coaiw 

Mr. Oinwala. — So I gather that it is possible that some of the coal now 
eensidered' to be non-coking may be found to be coking coal after experiment 
at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Tuftsiler.— Tos. i 

Mr. Ginwala.^-Do you get much out of the by-products of the coal? 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^We produce tar and recovet sulphate of ammonia. We 
also use the waste gases in different parts of the plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Do you find a market for your tar and ammonia P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We find a market for all our sulphate of ammonia but 
I cannot say whether we can find a market for tar if more people come 
into the business. I do not know what the consumption of coal tar art 
present in India is. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are you at any disadvantage in reference to these by- 
products in comparison with Eni^ish manufaeturers P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I am not in a position to answer. Mr. Peterson can 
probably tell you. 

Mr. Peterson. — English manufacturers have certainly an advantage oyer 
ns. Tar is used extensively in that country for roads. It is also^ distilled 
and there is a large market for the products obtained by distillation. We 
do not have the same conditions here. But as its prc^uction inerea^s, 
India will ultimately have to distil its tar and we are at present negotiating 
with certain English firms to start tar distillation in this country. That 
would extend the market fof the product and disinfectants, dyes wod all 
that class of material will ultimately be produced possibly for export, as 
well as for internal consumption. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What do you do with your tar nowP 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We burn what we do not sell. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Do you mean to say that it will make an appfseciahlb 
difference in the cost of production of coke? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The higher the price you get for yopr tar the 1©^ the 
coke will cost you. It ail depends on the conditions of the market. We 
were selling tar at Bs. 100 a ton. We are not selling it at present for 
more than Rs. 60. It is a question of supply and demand. At the present 
.lyim© tjhere is more supply and less demand. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You hope you would be able to s^rt these |adngtries in 
India. ^ , 

Mr. Tutwiler.— Yob. It would probably take 10 years to get large 
chemical industries established. At the h^esent time we are at a consider^ 
bib disadvantage. Another thing is that we do not get as high a yield 
ef by-products from our ooal. As a rule we do not get a mucnr lower 
pereentage of sulphate of ammonia but we get a lower percentafe of tar. Our 
eoal at present contains as much as 18 per cent. ash. 

Mr. Gin«»ofe.— How does the price of coking ccfal as you prodneo it 
eempare yri«k toe E^lito prkef 



Ifr. Tuiwiler.---lt is about the aame. The price of coke is higher .in 
England but the ash-content is much lower. « 

Mr, OinvxUa. — they get larger price for their by-products ^ey will 
get their coke cheaper. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^But they may have to tackle the same trade conditions 
ts we have. 

Mr, Peterson, — ^The price of tar has gone down in England. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — I could give you if you like to ^have it what our in- 
creases in the cost of coal have been since we started. 

President, — We are going to take up the question of cost of production 
another day and it will be convenient if we take up all questions of that 
kind together. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^The neat raw material is dolomite^ [What proportion of 
dolomite do you use? How much have you got of it? ' 

Mr. Tutwiler.-^We get it 76 miles from here. We get it from two 
places^* Panposh'^and Rajgangpur. The former is 100 miles away and the 
latter 126 miles. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Have you got enough dolomite for your purposes? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We have got 161 million tons of dolomite. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What is your average annual consumption P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — 440,000 tons. This is what we actually own. Besides 
this W6 have long term contracts with another firm which possrases bigger 
reserves than this. In the same way we have also bought outside coal on 
long term contracts. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Why is that? Is it not more expensive P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We find it more expensive at present. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Then why do you do it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We did it to protect ourselves. When we started our 
works we owned practically no coal. We bought the coal mine only in 
1917, We have twenty-five year contracts based on the price paid by the 
Mining Engineer of the Railway Board. Contrary to our expectation that 
price has l^en steadily raised. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Does that apply tp dolomite also? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — No, that applies only to coal. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Then you have also limestone. * 

Mr. Tutu Her. — ^We have got nearly 4 million tons. We have some at a 
place called Bilaspnr but that is not of as good quality as we get from 
£atni which is al^ut 600 miles from this place. Near our owp place, near 
oa't dolomite quarries, we will be able to get limestone but not of as good 
a quality as Katni. But our requirements of limestone are only 66,000 tom 
a year. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^How much do you expect to get from these’ quarries? 

Afr. Tutwiler.’— 4 million tons. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^That will be exhausted in about 10 years. 

M^. Tutwiler , — But we have long term contracts with another firm near 
as who wdl give us our requirements and we hold these in reserve. 

Mt. Oinwala, — Have your contractors enough you think to give you? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^We know that 4ihey have. 

Mr. Oinwala. — remember reading some time ago that there was a short- 
age of limestone within a reasonable distance from here. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — There is no shortage of limestone in India; there is 
plenty in Assam. 

Mr. President. — ^Within a reasonable distance of the works? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — So far as our supply of limestone is concerned we have 
Simple supplies within 600 miles, at Katni, etc. 
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Jyfr. Otntoa{a.->Xow about manganm. Have you got your own supply 
,6r do ybii buyF 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We have our own property but we buy our requirements* 

Mr. (?tnt<7d2a.-^Have you got contracts also for that and for how many 
years f 

Mr. Ptterson. — ^10 years at present with the Central Provinces 
Syndicate. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^This contract will expire in ten years. What are youf 
requirements P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^20,000 tons a year. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^There is plenty of manganese in this country and there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Then about magnesite. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We have our own magnesite mines in Mysore. 

Afr. Oinwala. — 1,^ miles off P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We only use 6,000 tons a year. Wo have got IJ million 
ions in our own property. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^In this also, have you outside contracts P 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^We do not work our own because we have magnesite near 
ns. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Where is thatP 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Wo have bought magnesite in Madras but we are able 
to buy at present foreign magnesite cheaper than we can buy in the 
country from Austria. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What is the duty on that? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I do not know. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Then you use chromite. Have you got enough of thatP 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Wo have none of our own but we have plenty of that 
within about 40 miles from here. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^And in enough quantities? 

Afr. Tutwiler. — We only use 6,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That exhausts all your principal requisites. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Except fire-bricks, silica bricks and other minor things# 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^You do not make your own bricks, fou get them manu* 
factured by a company in which you are interested. How far have you 
got to bring these? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^From Barakar# 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What is the total tonnage of these f 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Our requirements are now 2t lakhs a month of both 
kinds. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^You think there will be no trouble about getting 
these. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^None at all. There are plenty of fire-brick manufacturers 
in this county. The fire-clay is found round the coal seams. The silica rook 
comes from Gaya I believe. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Can you tell us whether India wifi he able to supply 
expert labour within a reasonable time? • 

Mr. Peterson. — I think we have promised to put in a statement. May 
Ve know the exact form of statement required? 

Mr. Oinwala.'^l want the proportion of European and Indian labour,* 
and the difference in pay for the same appointment between Exiropeans and 
Indians here. I dare say that you have had European officers in some 
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it compares. 

Preside^.— ft b66r8 bn the qnbi^ion biP the i^uction of yonr eveiiinal 
cost hy rei>lao«n|( foreign lahotir hy {ndian labour. 

Mr. Oinwala . — should like to know this much, whether you think that 
indiaiis will not be able to replace the American and European ebMit |ltall 
within a reasonable time. Are there any special Departmenti tihlth 
Indians will not be able to manage P 

ilfr. Petenon , — Is not this question more or less answered by otiir etidbilM 
before the Fiscal Commission — see page 26 of the printed statemeBi. 

Mr. Ginwaikt.’^lt is answered but the reply is general. 

Mr. Peterion. — ^It is very difficult- to give an exact answer oWiif|( lA 
the fact that many of our new Departments have not yet been started. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — can tell you how many covenanled Europeans and Ik>w 
many Indians we have here to^ay. This will give you an idea. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Gan you say how far you have been able to «eduoe the 
number of Europeans P 

Mr. Tutmler . — We started this plant in 1911 with the manufacture of 
only 59,000 tons of steel and iron. We then had 125 covenanted Europeans 
and 9,000 employees. In 1921-22 we produced 465,000 tons and we had 93 
Europeans and 13,200 Indians and uncovenanted men. 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^The point is what saving you have been able to effect on 
your labour. 

President. — Possibly the 'information desired might be stated in this Way, 
The statement should show what the total European staff is at present,^ 
what their total salaries are, to what extent the company eupect tp be 
able to replace them by Indian labour (say) within 16 years, ahd -by What 
percentage approximately they hope to reduce salaries as a tcsuH. 

Mr. OmwaHa . — Is it because you have to import f(»Qign labour that |rour 
qoste are higbP 

Mr. Peterson. — It is one of the causes. BWt .one of the main /diffloultiM 
of an industry starting in this country is that it hap to train the Indian 
labour that it needs in addition to the foreign labour. It hae taken us 
a long time to train our Indian labour anil has cost us a good deal. Aa it 
becomes trained the cost of iproduction w-ill go down. 

Mr. i<3^immfla.«^^ou >oyHi ^ay that 3rou are spending So much oh that and 
in what time you es^pect tto eliminate ^foreign labour P 

Mr. 'Peterson . — What 1 mean is that it is not so much a question the 
difference between Indian and imported labour. Indian Idbotir during the 
actual process of training will not be so effioient as the trained Idbonr in 
other countries which had a long start of lus. 

Mr, The Ddreotcsra had in their mind that when an Indian fxmm to 

the same 'position as a European we would not give him more than } of 'the 
pay. ^ That is to ,he the maximum. Thai is our idea. Whether we will be 
dhfe to pift H into practice we cannot say. If there is to be an economy it 
will be on those lines. 

Presiitenf.— That is like the overseas pay in the case of Government 
idfficeiu. 

Can you give us ,the total number of Europeans whom you employ at 
preSeitt with their total salaries and the extent to which in 15 yeam you 
hope that you will be able to ref)lace these by Indians. We can pinhe the 
Anal calculations ourselves. I suppose that will be in the nelghboUrbood 

of I. 

Mr. Peterson, ---Wo will prepare such a statement. I woulid like to 
suggest that you might ask Mr. Tutwiler what he has been able to do in 
tho way of effecting a decrease in the European element in his vaiioW 
departments. 
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, Mr. Cfinwala. — The staienient will*gi»ve us the infomation. Of course 
We ilot going to tie you down to anything. 

,, ^resi^eM. — A statement of th»t Jkind aiU he useful. 

Mr. Peierson. — There is another question on which Mr. Tutwiler may 
u^nlly be examined and that is as te the actual proof of the prices ot 
imported steel which we have given to the Board. We have certain invoices • 
which will have to be returned but which the Board may examine now. 

Mr, Gtnwala. — We were talking yesterday about the difficulties wiiiok 
you have to face from foreign competition. 1 have dealt with labour and 
dumping. I also asked certain questions about beams and you were 
able to show how it was being dumped at lower prices. With regard to 
rails 1 do not see that there is any corresponding statement prepared by 
yon. 

Mr. PeterMfi. — ^There is I think no dumping from the continent as 
.regards rails. All the heavy rails vsed in this country are British standard 
and the Raikrays «do not use foreign rails. We are in any case not aifected, 
•a« ao tar as Iho rail nositioa is conoeraed, the whole of our output is taken 
by the Railway Board and other railways at prices much below the price 
of foreign raik and they get any extra rails they require from England. 
In our case ihorefore »o question arises as to dumping in rails because we 
are held Aewn by tbe railway contracts. We have no surplus rails to dispose of 
practically until the contract expires pr until our production exceeds them. 

Mr. Gimtfala. — When the greater extensions are worked, that question 
saiay arise? 

Mr. Vc.ierson. — I'here would be no question of competition with con- 
Unantal countries because we know that the Bailways insist on British rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How many years* contract have you got? 

Mr. Peterson. — Most of them are for six years from the 1st April 1920 
and some for tliree years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The existence of these contracts makes the question a 
little difficult. Your contract prices I take it were based on the then 
prevailing prices. 

Mr. Peterson. — They were based on the then prevailing prices of raw 
material, principally coal. We had every reason to expect when the con- 
tracts were made that prices would not rise but fall. The price of coat 
has fallen in every other country. In India it lias increased steadily 
largely owing to the prices paid by Government. 

Afr. Ginwala. — I do not understand your statement at page 71. 'lake 
the year 1921-22. The c.i.f. price was B.s. 274. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That on our information was the imported price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You sold at Bs. 174. 

Mr. Peterson.— That was a special arrangement with the Railway 
Board. In lAiat year the Government of India agreed to a special sliding 
scale by which we got a certain proportion of the difference between Rs. 130 
a ton and the prioe import^ rails. The original contract poce waa 
Rs. 130 and the price on the sliding scale came to Rs. 174. The Railway 
Board agreed in these years to revise the contract price in consideration 
of tbe altered circumstances. The Government of India have treated ua 
fairly but except during the last year they have never given us the full 
price of imported rsih. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^In the fourth quarter of the same year the c.i.f. price 
is Rs. 1^ and you sold at Rs. 160. How was the price brought down? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We brought the facts to the notice of Government and 
they i^reed to give for that period the actual price of imported rails plu$ 
duty so that our price was equal to the imported price. The Company 
Railways refused to make any revision in price, so that for the same p^eriod 
ttdiereaa the c.i.f. price of aUmilar rails from England was Rs. iSt thg 
oompanies paid us only Rs. 122-8-0. 
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Hr. Oinwala. — How was the price ^zedP 
' Hr, Peterson.'—iliere was a sliding scale fixed by the OoTemment of 
India by which a certain proportion of the difference Mween the e.i.f. price 
and tho original contract price was added to the original contract price and 
that price flaotuated wrUi the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Ointoala, — ^Then for the other quarter the c.i.f. price was Rs. 186 
and the price to the Company Railways was Rs. 122-8. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Because the Company Railways refused to revise the 
contract price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — iWhat proportion does the contract quantity bear to the 
total output? 

Mr, Peterson. — ^At present this is our total output of heavy rails. 

President. — Can you give us actual ligures for the Railway Board and 
the Palmer railways? Ja it not provided in the contracts that a certain 
tonnage ought to be supplied by the company? ** ' 

Mr, Peterson. — ^The Company Railways are bound to take all their 
requirements from^us. No figure is fixed. In the case of the Government 
of India the total tonnage is spread over a certain period but a different 
quantity is taken by them each year. They have been taking about thirty 
thousand tons a year. Roughly speaking in the first two years they take 
a smaller quantity and for the last years they take a larger quantity. 

Mr. Ginwala. — This absorbs your present output. What will be your 
output when the greater extensions are completed? 

Mr. Peterson. — As soon as the greater extensions come into work we 
chall be able to make more rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The bulk of these rails will not be affected by the 
contracts with these companies. 

Mr. Peterson. — should say they will still be affected. These contracts 
cover 70 to 80 thousand tons and it is not likely that we shall make 
double that quantity of rails. There is a dispute with the Railways as to 
ihe interpretation of ^e contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The difficulty in my mind is this. About 60 per centd- 
d your output of steel consists of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. — At present. In the future that is not so. The total 
mutpui of steel will be in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons. The only 
people who have refused to revise the contracts are the Company Railways. 
Their requirements are about 30,000 tons a, year and the contracts do not 
prevent us from selling rails to other companies. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Suppose we give you protection. Then the railway com- 
panies will say that the price of their rails has gone up. Therefore they 
may raise their freight and other charges. So I want to know how much 
you are bound to give to these companies under your contracts and for 
Itow long. 

Mf., Peterson. — ^As I said that is a point on which there is a dispute. 
There are no less than three separate opinions on these contracts, all 
different. In any case there will be surplus production not covered by 
contract and other companies will want to buy rails from us. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But they may complain that you are selling at a lower 
price to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Peterson, — That is a question for Government and in ^ny case 
dependi on the contract. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You say that the« Railway requirements are about 30,000 
tons a year? 

. Mr. Peterson. — ^It will only be 60 to 70 thousand tons, tth of the output 
when the greater extensions are complete. At present it means a very great 
deal. 

Presidsni.’—ln your epinion whgt do you think the Companies will 
require in future? 
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Mr. Petetion , — do not think the companies can in any cose hm 
than double the present quantity. They do not contemplate the oonstru^ 
tkm of any new lines at present and for ordinary purposes^ maintenance, 
repairs, etc., I do not tiiink they (»nld possibly require more than double 
the quantity now supplied during the period of the contracts. 

Mr. Oinwala. — But for these Oontracts protection would not have been 
needed two years ago because 60 per cent, of your total output is being 
taken by the companies under contract? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. I would not say that. Last year the English price 
came very near the contract price and the companies said that they dould 
buy rails cheaper. We have of course suffered on account of these contracts. 
(We ourselves had similar contracts either with manufacturers who supplied 
machinery or with consumers who bought our materials. They represented 
to us that the conditions had so altered that prices fixed some years ago 
were no longer fair and in equity we have ourselves revised the prices. 
That is why we expected the Company Railways to treat us with similar 
fairness. The Railway Board have done so. They agreed to revise their 
terms and we expected the Company Railways to treat us in the same way 
the Government have. There are very few long term contracts entered into 
four or five years ago that have not been revised in this manner. But the 
Company Railways have refused. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What is the effect of the revision by Government? Does 
it mean that you lose any money on it? 

Mr. Peterson. — Up to the present it means that we do not lose. Last 
year we were supplying under cost price. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So far as rails are concerned you will not be affected by 
foreign competition? 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 think we would be very greatly affected by foreign com- 
petition. Previous to the war there was a close ring known as the Bailmakers* 
Association who had various arrangements between themselves as to export 
and artificially fixed the prices. It has been suggested to us that we should 
join that ring on the ground that they could put up the c.i.f. price in India 
BO that we might obtain higher prices from Government. In any case we are 
bound by the contracts. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It is pretty obvious that protection or no protection so 
long as the contracts continue you are not affected. 

Mr. Peterson. — As I have explained, so long as the Government of India 
maintain their policy of insisting on British standard rails 1 don’t think there 
will be any question of dumping from continental countries here. England 
might dump. 

President. — So long as you have to sell under contracts the major portion 
of the production of rails at a fixed price, protection cannot do you any good 
because it will not affect that price? 

Mr. Peterson, — That will only apply to 30,000 t<Mis out of the 60,000 tons. 
Government have already agreed that these prices should be revised. 

President. — ^That was done as a special case in each of the last two years 
by Government. That is not binding. 

Mr. Peterson - — ^Yes. 

President. — ^To the extent you do supply rails under this contract to Govern- 
ment or to the companies to that extent you will not benefit by the protec- 
tion until these contracts expire. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. — Suppose we put 15 per cei>t. as duty? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think in a matter of this kind I would ask the Boaii^ 
to take a long view of the whole question. It is not a matter of three or 
four years for which period only we are bound by the contracts. 

Mr.' Gmw^aZa.— What is the total tonnage? 

Mr, Peterson. — 70 thousand tons* . 
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Mr. Gmu^ota.-^And the Bail way Board? . 

Afr. Pataraofi.-^That is included. They have to take al»oait V Imrther 
thouaand tons each year to oompiete the contract. * 

Pretident. about the Bengal Na^mr Bail way and the Geeat Indiaa 
Pmnsula Batiway? 

Jdr» Peterson . — We have no contract with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway at present. The Bengal Nagpur Railway is rather in a peculiar posi' 
tion h^ause we have a very favourable .airangeiiiout wi4h them as regards 
freight and we prefer to leave matters as they are so fai* as^they are concerned. 

President. — I should like to know the actual quantity supplied to the 
Bengal Nagpur Baih^'ay. 

Mr. Peter8on.--^14 fiOO tons last year. 

Ilf. Ginwala. — ^What are the other articles you m^ufacture in which 
there is cosapetitioiii besides rinls and beams? 

Mr. Peterson^ — ^All classes of steel. 

Mr. OinwaUi.-^ls there any evidence of dumping or underselling in these 
articles? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes; these invoices* will show you that. 

Mr. O'hu^^afa.*— Let us take joists as a basis. What is ycur position regard- 
ing that? How much of that do you turn out? 

Mr. Twtiviler. — ^AH joists and structural sections^ at tlie present time about 
40 thousand tons a year including small sections. 

Mr. Qinwaia. — ^Taking 40,000 tons as the basis how are you situated aa 
regards competition? 

Mr. futwiler. — ^The English average price to-day would be about Bs. 170 
landed in Calcutta. We sell at that price. 

Mr. Gimuala- — ^That is because your price will be determined by the 
British market. 

Air, Tutwiler. — Yes. But Continental Steel is selling now at £7-7 c.i.f. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What is your evidence? 

Mr. TutuAler. — I have got some of the invoices* here. Here is a case of 
beams which are coming by the S. ^. 'Marienfels at £7-7 a ton c.i.f. That 
is «bout Bs. 109. 

President . — That excludes duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Tliat means with the present rate of duty Rs. 120 as 
against your Bs. 170. How will you get that figure by 03 per cent, 
protection? 

Pr&eident.^'M.r. Tata has suggested that the price now reached is under 
gpeoially unfavourable circumstances, which should be dealt with by anti- 
damping measures apart from the protective duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Do you say that this is due to any special conditions in 
these countries or do you think that it is due to reduction in the cost of 
production? 

Mr. Peterson' — It cannot be due to reduction in the cost of proiluctton. 
We have invoices here. One invoice is dated 28tli September 1922 and refers to 
4tee1 idates shipped from Antwerp, Belgium. The mark is made in Belgium V* 
and the price is £10-12-6. You can compare that with their present invoices* 
for steel joists imported on S. B. Marienfels from Antwerp at a price of 
£7o7 (to<day. There has been no fall in the price of English steel correspond- 
tog to that in the last six months. Not is It possible that any improvement 
in the process should reduce the cost by over 80 per cent, which is the 
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AHfdtdniKi in thtte within p^od. Her^ is another Intoioe dated 

18th April shipped by S. S. LaUnfdt loir Iteel bars, ihe priee of which 
We^iM he higher than joists — £7-12-6. Another mvoioe of let Slay at 
£7-10. Another inyoioe of steel plates from Hasohurg at £7-5-0, dated 21sl 
i^ril. Xhirifig this period ^ fingUsh pnoe has been about £16-11 even for 
asport. 

Ihe low prices eatmot be due to any fall In the cost of prodactlon. 

Prekidant, — ^We may hope that these are entirely abnormal conditions. 

Mr» Qifiwala . — ^Would you describe these as temporary cireumstanoes or 
do you think they will continue for a long time P 

Mr, Tutwiler.'^lt has been continuing since 19X9. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^There is obviously no longer any question of 33 per cent, 
at aU on thea^ prices. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^This is due to the depreciation of exchange in every eo:\mtry 
including Belgium. We cannot say how much steel is coming from Germany 
through Belgium. 

President. — ^Will it be possible to explain the difference in the British 
price and the Continental price by a difference in the quality of the steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — do not think so. In several of these invoices 4Jie steel 
is ^eciffed as British standard. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next difficulty you told us about was I think about 
railway transport. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There are two difficuRies there, one is the disloeaticoi Of 
transport which means that we do not get our raw materials and the other 
the very laijge increase in the price of coal to us which is largely due to this. 
The price has been increased artlffcially for the last three or four years. 
The shortage of wagons and transport has created^ an artificial scarcity and 
has forced up the coat of coal. In every other country the price of coal has 
been falling and in this country the price is still going up steadilv. Coal 
which we used to buy for Es. 4 or 6 a ton now costs us Rs. 10 to 12 a ton. 
We hdlieve that is due largely to the dislocation of transport. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Should we be right in saying that it is a temporary 
^ffioiffty? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It may be a temporary difficulty but it has continued for 
the last three years and if it continues for even a short period might ruin 
our industry. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You have complained about railway freights. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^They have increased. They put on a surcharge two yearn 
ago. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That surcharge has now been abolished and they have now 
increased the railway freights. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The increase in the railway freight does not affect us very 
greatly as most of our material are carried under special arrangements. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You said yesterday that certain facilities are granted in' 
Bdlgiiim. 

Mr. Peterson. — So we understand. And in France. 

Mr. Oinwala.-^Do you suggest that it would be feasible here? 

Afr,. Peterson. — 'I ^ihink the Railways should reduce freights so as to enable 
the manufacturer in this country to compete with ocean 'trade. 

President. — Might it not be said that the Bengal Nagpur Railway Com- 
pany have by freight concessions given what is in effect a subsidy to the 
Tata Company P 

Ur. Petsvspn. — ^That is rather different. We promised a certain iotntage Ip 
Heium for the concession and the works would not have been erected but 
fpr .the ooncessipns granted by the Bengal Nagpur Railway at the stavt. Wa 
have given them infinitely more tonnage than promised. 
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lit* Otnwala*--T>o you make any suggestion that you would like us to* 
»nsider on the question of railway freight? 

Pretideni.^^l think it is hardly within ^e sphere of the Board to mt^e 
presentations on this point. 

. Mr, P$ter»on."^X very large amount of money has been invested in the 
antf construction has been pushed on in order to make that plant earn and 
e are now being held up as the Bailways cannot carry <he raw materials, 
bis is largely due to the fact that they cannot handle the traffic. We are 
present doing a good deal of work for them and they are. doing their best. 
Lit this is a hardship and is due to the fact that the Bailways were starved 
r finance. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Sa far as the rates are concerned how do they compare 
ith foreign rates? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — I think it would bo impossible to answer that question 
ithout an elaborate enquiry. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Talking of the raw materials you have always complained 
at this was one of the difficulties in competing with foreign manufactures. 
Mr, Peterson, — The complaint is not so much against the freight as against 
B shortage of wagons for the carriage of raw materials. 

Mr, Oinwala. — You also complain that the rates are so high that you 
nnot compete against these people. Take for example the case of Karachi 
even Bombay which you have cited. 

Mr. Peterson. — You mean how would American railway rates compare? 
am afraid I have not studied that point. I was only comparing railway 
bee with ocean freight. I think the Government of India have been trying 
remedy that. At one time the rates were in favour of the importer. I 
ink you will find that the Industrial Commission has gone into that matter 
ry fully. 

Mr, Oinwala. — You were talking of taxation on machinery and other things. 
Mr, Peterson. — That complaint is a very general complaint because any 
jrease in duties on machinery, etc., means an increase in prices all round, 
e have to pay more for our stores, etc.; we have to pay more for our 
kshinery and our labour and we are given no special advantage. No industry 
□Id long survive such conditions. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Some of the countries have remitted duty on machinery 
ported. You have not made any proposal on those lines. If you are able 
get any relief in this direction, the direct amount of protection becomes 
Lfdler and so it prevents the price going up. 
ilfr. Peterson. — I don’t see that it makes any difference. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It does to the consumer. 

Mr, Peterson, — Government will have to get revenue anyhow. It only 
lans a duty on different classes of goods. 

Mr. Giniaafa.— You don’t want any indirect form of relief at all. 

Mr, Peterson . — We want to make the proposal in the simplest possible 
m as it is urgent that we get relief at once. The depreciation in exchange 
i altered our views on the subject and we feel we need protection and ought 
have it at once. Bumping is more or less a temporary thing and we think 
lid be met either by an increased duty or by some temporary measures. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Have you considered how this protection you ask for is 
ng to affect other industries, such as q^lways, etc.? 

Mr Peferaon.—Yes, we think it will make a difference. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^It might well lead to an increase in freights. 

Mr. Peterson. — No, it ultimately would lead to reduction of freight. If 
) industry is firmly established we have no doubt that they will get their 
Is cheaper. During the war we had artificial protection. As. a result we 
re been enabled for the past three or four years to supply rails—a great 
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portion of the requirements of India — ^at a price much below that of imported 
tails. If we have done that in the past I see no reason why we should 
not do it in the future provided we are helped over the initial difficulties. 

Mr. Qinwala. — If this duty is put on and supposing all your contracts 
expire, it must naturally raise the price of rails? * 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The immediate effect will be an increase. It will not be 
for a long period. The industry will eventually supply India at a much cheaper 
rate than from outside. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Does that apply to all subsidiary industries? 

Mr. Peterson. — If the industry is encouraged in this country we should be 
able to make railway wagons, locomotives, etc., cheaper within this coimtry. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Take the case of railway wagons. According to the Bail* 
way Committee's evidence 80 per cent, of the material is imported. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I cannot understand that. The only portions of railway 
wagons that are necessary to import are springs, axles, etc. That statement 
must have been made on the assumption that plates were not manufactured 
in India. At that time we were not making plates. 

Mr. Qinwala. — How much material do you think they will import? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think you should ask a Bsulway man that. I think tha 
only materials that cannot be manufactured here at present are springSf 
axles, and wheels. Plates we can now manufacture, aides and wheels you 
will have to import for some time unless the Railways adopt disc wheels which 
could bo made from the charcoal iron now being made by the Mysore Iron 
Works. I think it follows necessarily that if you protect the main industry 
you must protect the subsidiary industries also where necessary. There are 
a good many subsidiary industries which are not connected with us but may 
be very much affected, such as engineering workshops, etc, 

Mr. Qinwala. — Which are the industries in which you have an interest here? 
' Mr. Peterson. — Our interest in them is of two kinds : in some industries 
we have actually invested and hold shares and in others we are supplying raw. 
materials under long term contracts. 

Mr. Qinwala. — I want you to tell us whether they v/ill be affected by auy 
protection that may be given to the steel industry. 

Mr. Peterson. — Most of them would be affected after the expiry of five 
years. I shall send you a statement* showing the period of our contracts with 
the subsidiary companies, the quantities of steel we are bound to supply them 
and the rate at which it is to be supplied and also a statement of file capital 
invested in these companies by the Steel Company. 

Protection would assist them in one way very much. They are now ia the 
same position as we were when we started, and have the same initial 
difficulcics. 

Mr. Qinwala. — On what principle do you base your 83J per cent, duty? 
Does it represent difference in the costs of production? 

Mr. Peterson. — Roughly we have taken it as giving an average price of 
Bs. 200 a ton. We have compared that with our cost and considered whether 
we can afford to manufacture at that price. We took Bs. 150 as the base 
price of steel landed in this country. We took our average present cost and 
added a reasonable amount of profit to ^over the margin of risk. 

Mr. Qinwala. — What would you consider a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I should consider 10 per cent, on the capital as a reasonalda 
profit. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Not on the turnover? 


* Vide Statements Nos. Ill and 1V« 
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Ji/r. Pef erson.—No ; I should consider that an industrial business to bO 
AhOoessfui should give at' least 10 jier cent. beeaui|s 0 lo 9 par oemki be 
obtained in^ other aeonritieav 

Mr. GfmwaZa.—Bo you think that would bring in ot&er cani<tal^ into tbe 
industry? o 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. We think so. That 10' per dent, will not be 10* per 
erat. year by year. It may be 2 or 19^ per oent. lof two .or tbrea yeM and 
then suddenly there may be a very large inerease and when that large inoreaae 
takee place ether capital will be attracted and will come«isa 

President . — When I pointed out yesterday that in the present schedules 
there were three ipethods by which ^ty could be ie^MMed and asked which 
you would prefer, you said you would Hke to take time to eonsktst it. 1 did 
not ask definitely for a statement, but I skcdl be glad- ii you wiH me us 
a statement.* * 

. Mf. Gtineolo.-— the ad valorem basis description does not matter so 
tnueh but on the specifio basis a good deal depends en the deaoripUon and 
probably you re<)uvre different rates for different articles. For instance you 
may require Bs. 50 a ton lor plates and Rs. 40- fee semetbing else. 

Mr. Peteraom.-^In that osfse we would iMwe to ptfspove » dnftrile^ ndmiale 

Mr. GintMitri.~-¥eii suggest yesterday that protection should be im the 
ftrst instanee lor 5 years. 

Mr. Peterson.— <^r ori^al statement was lor 15 yeare. 

Mr. Qintoah. — ^Do you insist upon fixing a date? 

Mr. Ginieala.— You suggested yesterday that protection sbeuld be in the 
we could forecast. After that the duty would be varied. We then said, 

We have considered the whole question very carefully and have come to the 
•conclusio'.! that a policy which would give the iron and steel industry pro- 
tnetion to the extent of 3di per cent, over imported material for a period of 
five years which might .be gradually reduced writhin a period of 15 yearn to 
Ifi per oent. should make it possible for the hidus^ to stand by itself and 
should eventually cheapen the cost of this essential mcdertal to the whole 
of India.” At that time we had not been subjected to the intensivs dump- 
ing which we had for the last 15 months. We put the longest period about 
which it is possible to prophesy at five yem. 

Mr. We canned fix the period. It ia for the legislatuie to 

do it' 

Mr. PeUfion. — ^Yes, It ia. 

We confidently expect exactly the same process to happen as happenul 
In America or Canada. Ultimately prices will fall to the import level. 

Mr. Otnwala.— They wiB only fan when the supply becomea equal to the 
domeafic demand. 

Mr. Tata.— If for 15 or 20 years you. put on a heavy impert Mf 
ffiSier pfante will a&o be* started'. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^The million tons of steel which is consumed in fmfia 
eonrist of all claasea of steel. The Cuetouto reports do not separate thenv 
There are a good many manufsietured artiolBB in it. We think thai India*B 
dletnand for prodwets made by i» woidd not at first exceed our final prodpe- 
tton by more than 25 per cent. 

Mr. Omtealb.— You wfil maintain the priee up to the full level of du^f 

Prsatdsnf.— What Mr. Gixrwala means ia that uideas other people start 
ba laiwiwfaiitiBre Steel in India the fact that the Tata Iron and Steel Oompany 
can produce steel cheaper would not have any tendency to reduce the internal 
price. 
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Aff. Toftf.— In fact they have already got companies formed for the puf* 
pose' of prodtioing steel in India. 

' Mr. PeteTBon. — We know of at least three large companies established in 
•ombmation with fiaglish manufacturers who* have been discouraged by the 
tendency of prices for the last three years^ The Indian Iron and Sted Ccini* 
pany’s original idea was to manufacture steel, hut they did not' proceed with 
it. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What procedure should be adopted to prevent dumping? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We have suggested that the duty should be increased to 
50 per cent, in the case of countries with a depreciated exchange. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You know that in other countries, America paitieularly, 
they have given the President power to give additional protection within 60 
per cent, of the rate fixed after an enquiry by the Tariff Commission that it 
Is due to causes such as depreciated exchange or bounties or something else. 
Do you suggest some such sort of machinery here? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think the simplest arrangement is what <31i©y have in 
Canada. If the exchange of the country is depreciated you discount hall the 
depreeiaiion. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^But in the case of the German mark it is often* more than 
(hat. 

Presideni.^l not personally follow exactly what the effect will be. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^Apparently they take the actual depreoiation and than 
discount half of that and raise the customs valuation accordingly. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Are they not following the system now In India in the 
ease of Germany in proportion to the depreciation in the currency of the 
country P The valuation of the Customs authorities has been raised. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^In that case it would be better to lay down a- eeuntervail- 
ing duty in the case Of countries with a depreciated exchange. There should 
be a sliding Scale of some kind devised on those lines. If the Board with 
us to put forward a definite proposal we shall he glad to do ao. 

President. special measures against dumping have now bacoma a 
definite part of your proposals* we shall be grateful for any help ahenti 
dumping. l: ; 

Mr. Kale.^In{oFmaUon about depieeiation of ourreney wa have fpom day 
to day but not about dumping. 

ilfr. Peterson.-^In any case where dumping arises the veal diftcu% la 
the want of any authority constituted to taka any action. The Amerieili 
system is very much like that of Canada. Wa should praiav to sea things 
follow automatically upon proof of depreciation which ia a faet univeiaally 
known to all from day to day. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^That may bo your proposal;, but it* will be very diffietth , 
to devise an automatic system which will work in all eases^ Yon may find 
that even that may not give you adequate j^oiectlon because ciroum^nces 
might change. In any casov dumping due to a cause other than a depreciated 
currency cannot be met by your method'. 

Mr. Rale. — ^Vou have given an analysis of the capital which is hivested 
in the industry. I should like to know what is the total* that wiU have been 
invested when the greater extensions are completed. Working capital is C^vra 
in the statement here as Bs. 2 orores approximately. What will ho the 
total capital when the work is complete. 

Mr. Peferaom— Altogether about BsT 26 crores fixed capital and woxkiiig 
capital. 

^ Mr. Kale.— From the statement you have given It seema thiit the ietel 
amount contributed by shareholders comes to about Rs. 10 crores. There is 
an additional Bs. 6 crores on debentures and debenture loans. Thet com^ 
to about Bs. 16 crores. How is the balance made up? I want tibe informiu 
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tion for my own satisfaction. My object is to know whether the return on 
capital cost would ultimately regulate the price of the output. 

Mt, Peterson * — We borrow our working capital. Also there were reservee. 

Mr* Kale * — ^The money you set aside for depreciation is reinvested in the 
tndustiy and it means an addition to the capital. 

Mr. Peteraon . — You want to know the money actually expended and that 
is about Be. 22 crores. This consists of share capital, debenture loansy 
reserves held by the Company and invested in its own business^ depreciation, 
etc. 

Mr, Kale * — I make it out to be Bs. 10 crores, plus 6 crores plus 2 crores 
and 2 crores again. 

Mr. Peteraon . — You can take the amount at Bs. ^2 crores on capital 
expenditure. 

Mr* Kale . — ^What do you regard as a fair return on the whole capital 
invested? 

Mr. Peteraon . — I have already said that for an industry to be successful it 
would be 10 per cent. 

Mr* Kale * — You are already ooimnitted to 7| per cent, on a certain amount 
of capital, t.s., preference shares and on debentures so that you will expect 
in any case on ordinary shares a return of 10 per cent. Now take table B, on 
pages 78 and 79 of the statement, where the cost of the blooming mill is 
given, as about Bs. 126*9. You take that as raw material for rails and the 
price of it is given as Bs. 146*8,. t.s., a difference of Bs. 20. 

Mr* Peteraon . — ^There is a certain amount of wastage. That is the expla- 
nation of the difference. 

Mr. Kale . — I want to have another point cleared. In all your calcula- 
tions, the protection you need, whether this is 83 per cent, or any other 
figure, is dependent on the maintenance of the present market rate of exchange. 
The legal or the nominal rate is 24<f. We do not know what the exchange 
policy of Government is going to be. But it is positive, I take it, that if 
Government raises the rate of exchange that means that you require more 
protection, t.s., to the extent to which there is a change. 1 should next like 
to know what are the possibilities of the reduction of cost in the next 6 or 
XO years. 

Mr. Peteraon . — ^We are looking forward to a considerable amount of reduc- 
tion in cost but it is impossible to say what that reduction will be. In 
calculating myself I have estimated that there will be a reduction of 10 per 
cent, after two years. If the price of coal rises in the interval or some othenp 
similar thing happens it might destroy that expectation. Other things being 
the same the cost will come down. 

Mr* Kale . — ^Is there any other factor? 

Mr. Peteraon . — ^The main factors are the price of coal and labour but 1 
do not expect the cost of labour will go down. There is nothing else. There 
Is no possible economy. We are at present working the new plant with the 
same staff ae we employed on the original plant. We have already cut 
expenditure to the barest minimum. It is not probable that we could devise 
any economy. 

Mr. Kale . — On page 21 of your evidence before the Fiscal Commission 
you say ** the trouble of the world’s (present system of production and sale ia 
that all the efforts of great producing factories such as those of England, 
’America, Germany and Belgium must tend in that direction.” Are yon 
referring to the modem meth^s of mass production? * 

Mr. Peteraon . — ^I am referring to the fact that most of these steel interestg 
are combined in great trusts and that many of them have special concessions 
or advantages in their own country which enable them to sell at low prices 
in outside markets. They have surplus materials to dispose of and the natural 
tendency is to send them to the nearest open market. India happens to be 
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without protectipn against this and the freight is very low. It is the one 
great dumping grou^ of cheap steel in the world. 

Uf. Kale, -^Yo\x say further that sentiment or politics have no place and 
veyy little eflect in business.’’ But at the end of your representation on pam 
18 you say that the whole of the political sentiment of this country ie In 
lavdur of protection.” How do you reconcUe these statements? 

Mr. Peterson . — In India it will not be possible to sell steel at an anna 
more on the ground that it is modo in India. That is our experience. The 
Beoond sentence explains itself. The Indian politician is convinced seeing the 
example of other countries that the policy of protection is one which his 
country should follow. The word sentiment is used in two different senses. 

Mr, Kale . — That is to say, in the long run the system of business is 
regulated more or less by the political sentiment of the country because you 
Inunediately proceed to say: ” By a high tariff against foreign goods America 
and Germany are enabled to sell at low prices in outside markets.” That 
brings in politics and sentiment, does it not? It is admitted that in detcr> 
mining the nation’s fiscal policy politics do play an important part. Is it 
your view that in international trade and industry, business is not much 
affected by sentiment or politics, but that so far as internal and national 
policy is concerned, sentiment plays a great part? In America fo# 
uiBtance it is the politics of the people which has been at the back of the 
whole fiscal policy of the country. The Bepublicans and the Democrats have 
fought against each other on the issue of fiscal policy there. Your case, I 
take it, however, is this : that apart from politics and sentiment, even from 
the business point of view, the protection that you are claiming, will, in the 
long run, redound to the best interests of the ooimtry. It is a favourable 
circumstance that Indian political opinion and sentiment are in favour of 
protection. 

Mr. Peterson. — I would like to urge what in our opinion is the most vital 
point. The claim made by the Steel Co., on behalf of protection for the 
industry, is that it must be maintained for essential military reasons. Even 
if the industry cost the country enormous sums still it would be essential 
that it should maintain it. We have an example in Japan. It is essential 
for self-preservation and that is in our opinion the most important oonsidera* 
tion in Uie case. 

Ur. Kale. — ^So, self-preservation is the first law of existence, and th« 
defence of the country ought to be the paramount consideration in the present 
ease? 


.VoL. I. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, CLEL 
and Mr. SAUNDERS, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 20th August 1923. 

President, — I understand, Mr. Ginwala, that whaVyou want is a statement 
from the Company giving as far as they can a complete list of the sections 
and sizes that they manufacture or expect to manufacture entering against 
each the current English price and, if they are in a position to give ity 
what they consider the Company’s price ought to be. So far you have gives 
us the manufacturing cost for rails. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We can give you the c.i.f. price from the trade papers* 

JMr, Oinwald. — ^The Company’s selling price must be given and the cost 
price. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^You want our cost price and the English selling price in 
the case of each section P That would be a very compendious statement. 
The extras will be given separately. 

Mr, Ginwala. — If a specific duty is imposed it will have to be a rerj 
difficult and compendious statement. 

President. — ^You can give us a list of the sections and sizes you manu- 
facture or expect to manufacture with the current English price. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^This can be extracted from the trade papers. 

President. — You have already given us your figures for the rails which 
we may take as the base cost? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — Th^n perhaps you could give us also the trade extras for the 
various sections and sizes. 

Mr. Peterson. — We can give you that but the actual price will have 
to be worked out for each section. It will depend on the extra. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you will look at the American Tariff Act you will find 
innumerable sub-headings. 

President. — ^The American Tariff schedule has been elaborated during 
a period of more than 60 years and we can hardly expect to start with any- 
thing as elaborate as that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^If protection is to be given in the form of a specific duty 
it is hardly possible to get away from such a thing. 

Mr. Peterson, — You want our cost and you want the English price for 
the sections c.i.f. (export price). That does not give you the handling 
charges, cost of bringing them here. ,We shall give you the English price 
c.i.f. It is possible that there may be some variation “in freight. The 
freight on bulky materials would usually be less than on the smaller 
materials. We will send you a statement* shbwing the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Kalc.—l want a similar statementt of pre-war prices of English steel, 
•ay for 1918. 

Mr. Peterson.— W q cannot compare that with our cost because many of 
the articles were not then being manufactured by us. 

Mr. Kale.—Vfhnt I have in my mind is this. We should like .to know 
whether prices will go back to the pre-war level and if they do go back in 
the course of the next two years what that level will be. It is for a 
comparison of that sort that we want the pre-war prices.. 

• Vide Statement No. VII 
\ Vide Statement No. VIII. 
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Ifr. Peferwn.— I suggest to Professor Kale that the best way to arrive 
at that would be to take the base price of say, pig iron or beams or some- 
thing like that. All other prices will depend on it. 

Mr. Kale. — Will it be difficult to prepare such a statement P 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There would be no difficulty at all. But I cari give you 
an instance ; the pre-war price of pig irotv'was about Rs. 46 and it is to-day 
about Rs. 

Mr. Kale.— That is exactly what I want. 

President. — should now like to pass on to the second point that Mr. 
Ginwala raised. Steel, I take it, is used by every industry in this country 
to some extent. It is largely used in the construction of factory buildings 
under modern conditions and it enters also into almost all machinery. 
Again, steel is of course very largely'used in the railways, and any measure 
which might have the effect of increasing railway expenditure would also 
tend to increase railway freights. Then finally there are a number of 
industries in this country for which steel is a raw material, and these are 
more dependent on steel than others. I take it you would admit that 
protection would increase costs under all these heads and pro tanto prejudice 
all industries to some extent and some industries to a great extent, at 
any rate for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Peterson. — It must increase the price, but I don’t see how it will 
injure the industry. It all depends on how far the industry can pass on 
the price to the consumer. 

President. — The effect of an increase in price would primarily be to 
reduce consumption, — would it not? 

Mr. Peterson. — That I know is an economic doctrine but in many casei 
that does not seem to be correct. The increased price resulting from the 
duty in America and Germany has certainly not reduced consumption. 

President. — Supposing measures were taken by Government by which 
your coal, etc., would cost you more, would you not regard it as a handicap? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. No one will dispute that protection will increase 
the price, but it is very difficult to say on what section of the com- 
munity the increase will fall or that it will necessarily injure any particular 
industry. 

President. — ^I do not ask for any large admission on this point. But 
primd facie any industry which had an increase of expenditure put on it 
would naturally regard itself as handicapped as against its competitors. 

Mr. Peterson . — Do you mean within the country or without the 
country P 

President. — I don’t care where they are. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am afraid I do not quite follow. 

President. — ^All I am putting to you is this that any measure which tends 
to increase the manufacturing cost of a particular industry will be a handi- 
cap to that industry as compared with its competitors who are not subject 
to that increased cost? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I should prefer not to express an opihion. 

President. — ^Perhaps I might say, Mr. Peterson, that I am not holding 
anything up my sleeve to lot loose on you suddenly. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There are many subsidiary industries which if steel is 
protected ought to be protected also. 

President. — We should get on faster, I think, if you could answor my 
question. I put it to you that the protection of steel must to a certain 
extent tend to handicap all industries as against foreign competitors and 
some industries to a great extent. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It depends on the circumstances of the particular 
industry. 



Pre«i<ient.-~ Well, it naturally would< That is why I ran through the cir- 
eumstanoei^ which will on the whole affect all industries. 

jllr. PeUrson, — An increase in railway freight will affect all industries. 

President » — ^May I take it that you do concede that point P 

Mr. Peterson, — So far as the Company is concerned they are not prepared 
!to say more than that. They are iiot in a position to say on which particular 
class of the community the increase will fall. We do not think a general 
answer is possible. 

President. — ^Do you consider that protection to ste^l, that is to say 
protection to ^he steel manufacture in India, would be for a certain number 
of years a handicap to other industries in India as compared with the 
competitors outside P 

Mr. Tata. — I do not see how that can be if tfie foreign competitor is 
handicapped by the imposition of an import duty. 

Mr. Peterson. — I consider this question one of general economic theory* 
IWe are quite willing to’ give our opinion if a specific case is given. 

President. — Very well, I am prepared to accept the answer. May I take 
it then that the Tata Iron and Steel Company has no opinion on the question 
whether protection to steel would or would not affect injuriously other 
industries in India. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^If a specific instance is given we would consider it and 
give our opinion. 

President. — endeavoured to put a definite question, on which you either 
have an opinion or you have not, which is itP 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We have no definite opinion on the general question. 

President. — ^Then you are not prepared to give any assistance to the Tariff 
IBoard on that point P 

Mr. Peterson.-^l do not see how our opinion will assist them. 

President. — When you protect one industry the products of which are 
more used in other industries than anything else whatever, do you not 
think that an increase in price of these products would be a handicap to 
these other industries P 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Naturally if the raw material of the industries in this 
0ountry is taxed, and the manufactured article from other countries is not 
taxed, it would be a handicap to the industry. 

President. — After all you have made no proposals to the Board as yet 
for this additional protection that you now seek for those other articles. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Wo are interested in other articles but we feel that other 
industries should be allowed to put their own case. 

The Board have not so far asked us to express any opinion on other in- 
dustries in this country. Speaking generally we are naturally interested as 
it affects the consumption of steel. 

President.—! am afraid I must adhere to my question as to whether 
you are prepared to express an opinion on the point which I have endea- 
Youred to put to you or notP 

Mr. Peterson.— li manufactured articles are allowed to come in free, a 
duty must affect other industries. 

President. — ^What would you consider the right way of dealing with the 
situation thus created by the grant of protection to steel? Let ui 
tftlr e the industries for which steel is a raw material. 

Mr. PeiBrson . — ^That is a very difficult question for us to answer, unti 
these industries come forward with their own case. They should know thei 
own business best and whether they do not yet require protection if a duty i 
imposed. The Steel Company is anxious not to prejudice the case of sue! 
Industries by statements made before they have put it forward thomselvof 
It would be fairer to them to lake our opinion after their representation 
have been put in. 
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President. — Have the Oompany taken into account the question of how: 
far the market for their own products in India might be affected P 

Mr. Peterson. — We have considered that. The consumption in India was 
apparently greatly affected by the high prices prevailing in 1918-19 but it 
is very difficult to say whether the fall in imports was due to high prices 
or to difficulty in obtaining raw material. We had no difficulty in selling 4 

President. — Did the Oompany take the question of their own market for 
steel products in India into consideratioxt in proposing an import duty of 
331 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson, — Yes, otherwise we would have asked for a higher rate 
of duty. 

President. — There is one more question which I think would not be open 
to the objection of prejudicing the case of other industries. Do you considof 
that the industries of the country would be in a position to stand a further 
increase in railway freights P 

Mr. Peferson.-— That will depend on the increase very largely. Do you 
mean a large increase or a small increase P 

President. — ^Whichever you like. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that the additional price of rails will make 
much difference. A small alteration in the cost of coal would make a much 
greater difference. 

President. — Do you think that an increase of, say, 6 per cent, in railway 
rates would seriously affect industries P 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think tho duty would lead to anything like such 
an increase. 1 think that all industries in this country are under tlie 
impression that Railway rates are much too high and should be reduced. 
I cannot say whether the impression is correct. The increased price of 
steel would be responsible for a fraction of that increase only. We consider 
that the cost of labour has increased, the cost of coal has increased and that 
not sufficient money has been put out to yield a sufficient return and that 
these are the conditions that have led to high rates. 

President. — Do you consider that the industries in India are in a posi* 
tion to stand any appreciable increase in the railway rates above their 
present level P 

Mr. Peterson. — I should say so provided there are compensating advan- 
tages. I see no reason why rates should be increased. 

President. — I am not in a position to say whether there would be any 
compensating advantages. 

Mr. Peterson. — We would guarantee compensating advantages. Our view 
of it is that the imposition of a duty of this nature would stimulate indus- 
tries in this country, would increase traffic, and enable the lailways to get 
out of the difficult position in which they are now. 

President. — ^I^et me put to you another very general question. Tho 
policy which has been adopted by the Government of India has for its 
object the rapid development of industries. Therefore the Board in advising 
the Government of India will have to consider what effect any proposals they 
make might have in retarding the development of industries. 

Mr. Peterson. — t suggest that the Board migh^ examine the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway as to the effect that the loss of the freight now given 
to them by tho Tata Iron and Steel Company would have on their revenues. 
,Wo think that the increased price of rails resulting from the duty would 
not materially affect the railway rates. • 

Mr. 2’u//i.--Tho railways will not be affected because they get rails at 
a cheaper rate from us than they can get them from England or elsewhere. 
That has not led to any reduction in rates. 

Prssidcnf.— That hardly comes in. Do the Company at this stage 
to say anything on this aspect of the case that primd fucie it would seem 
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fiiat protection to steel must tend ilnless compensated for in some way 
to retard development of other industries. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^We do not think that the additional price of steel rails 
having regard to the contracts which we have with the Railway, will have 
any material effect upon the freight rates. 

Air. Oinwala. — The railways do not merely use steel rails. They form 
perhaps the smallest item in their consumption of steel. There are bridge- 
works, sleepers, carriages, wagons, etc., which are also the important 
materials they require. The total of steel rails iiqported will not exceed 
10 per cent, of their requirements of steel products. 

Mr, Peterson. — Are you sure the figures are correct? 

Mr. Ginwdla. — I have taken these figures from the statistics published 
by the Government of India. 

Mr. Peterson. — You say that out of the total steel consumption by the 
railways only 10 per cent, represents rails. We supply 70,000 tons of rails 
at present to tlie railways. If your figures are correct their total consump- 
tion of steel is apparently 700,000 tons which is impossible considering the 
total import into India. 

Mr. Ginwdla. — Let us take the year 1921-22. The figure for rails was 
62,461 tons; value 121 lakhs. The total value of steel products which the 
railways imported was 11 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. — That must be on manufactured articles and not our 
steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Locomotives Rs. 2 crores, wagons Rs. 6 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think you can only make a fair comparison if you take 
the weight of the steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So you have got to take the total amount of steel used 
in the railways. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. Steel rails, sleepers and plates must be the largest 
proportion of the consumption by the railways. W© have a statement of 
their requirements of steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — 80 per cent, of the materiahi for carriages, wagons, etc., 
would be steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not know. , 

Mr. Oinwala. — In that case prices of stool will go up. 

President. — Wo must get evidence as to the probable increase in railway 
expenditure surely from the railway authorities. It is little use attempting 
to investigate that question when we have not got the materials. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We can give you the actual amount of steel used by 
most of the railways in India. We have the information from the Railway 
Board who circularised the railways at our request. The amount is surpri- 
■ingly small. 

Mr. Oinwala. — As I pointed out to^ you steel rails form, a comparatively 
■mall portion of their other requirements, such as wagons, sleepers and other 
things. 

president. — Bridge work might be a considerable item. 

Mr. Tata. — But thej^ last long. 

President.-— The point is that an increase in freights might retard the 
development of industries. When the Company in March 1922 gave evidence 
before the Fiscal Commission they proposed that the increased protection 
should mainly take the form of a bounty; had they in view the possible effect 
on other industries of the enhancement of the customs duty to 33 per 
cent. 

Mr. Peterson. — think so. 

President.— It is I take it of the greatest importance to you that oon- 
sumars cf steel should not be discouraged from using it. 



Ur. Peienon. — The Company ara anxious that the subsidiary indoa* 
tries should not be injured. Obribusly that is a matter of concern to 
them. 

President. — ^You are not at any rate at this stage prepared to express 
an opinion as to the means by which the undesirable consequences to the 
subsidiary industries might be avoided. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am. In our opinion such subsidiary industries as 
actually manufacture materials such as* bridges, railway wagons, locomo- 
tives, and things of that kind out of our steel should be protected and 
possibly should be afforded even higher protection than on steel. 

President. — Supposing that policy were adopted in the case of railway 
wagons, tha^ will mean increased expenditure to the railways. 

Mr. Pc ferson,;— That seems to me inevitable. 

President. — Would Mr. Ginwala like to pursue this question? What I 
have got in my mind is to give you an opportunity of saying anything that 
the company wants to say on this point. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think we have stated all we have got to say on the 
subject in our representation. 

Mr. Kale. — Shall we take it as the company’s opinion that if steel is 
protected to a more or less extent the consumers of that steel in this country 
will be adversely affected? To what extent they will be affected we are not 
in a position to judge at present. But so far as one can see, will not 
some industries be adversely affected? 

Mr. Peterson. — Not necessarily the industries. The consumers of the 
articles manufactured by the industries will be affected. If they are not 
imported many of these articles will be manufactured from our steel : in that 
case the consumer will have to pay the additional price. 

Mr. Kale. — If articles which will be manufactured out of steel supplied 
by you are imported bo-day, will not these industries be adversely affected 
unless they .are able to pass the increased cost on to the consumer? 

Mr. Peterson. — Or unless a similar duty is imposed on the imported 
article. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you suggest any principle by which this can b® dona 
such as a compensatory duty? 

Mr. Peterson. — Wo are prepared to consider it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you have got 10 per cent, protection : how 
much do you think the other industries should have? 

Mr. Peterson. — If you wish us to submit our opinion on that we shall 
be glad to do so but we have not had an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Mr. Peterson suggested that if steel is protected there 
should be a compensatory protection to the subsidiary industries. I want 
to know how he would suggest that this should be done. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think our opinion will be much more valuable 
if the representations are obtained from the industries likely to be affected 
and our opinion is asked for after these representations have been heard. 
We have no accurate knowledge of their processes of manufacture and 
costs and it will be very difficult for as to give an opinion now. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are asking for 33^ per cent. You know how much 
steel you are selling to these people. I assume that they buy the whde of 
their requirements from you. 

Mr. Peterson. — It might depend on the margin of profit to the manufac- 
turer, i.e., the additional value they obtain by converting the steel into 
something else, I do not think that the Steel Company is entitled to prejudice 
their case before it is actually put forward. In one case our steel is sub- 
mitted to an extremely simple process and the value of the steel is increased 
by nearly 160 per cent. In a case of that kind possibly no protection would 
be required; I can only give you an answer in specific instances but I do 
uot ihink it would be fair that I should give you these special instances 
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until these indnstries have had an of*portunity of stating their case if they 
desire protection. 

Mr, Oinwala. — 1 am not asking you abou'h any other industries of which' 
you have no intimate knowledge but only of those located in Jamshedpur. 
In the matter of consumption of steel will you please say how these 
industries are situated P 

President. — I do not think that it would be quite fair at this stage 
ito ask Mr. Peterson to express kn opinion on these industries^ As ^ngs 
stand at present none of them has yet asked for compensatory protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With the protection of the main'" industry we must bear 
in mind what effect it is likely to have on other industries P 

President* — ^Might I take it that your answer would be that each of 
the industries which would depend on the consumption of steel will have 
to be considered separately? 

Mr. Peterson. — Certainly. We would be quite prepared to assist the 
Tariff Board iji this respect but we would prefer to do that in each specific 
case after the industry has stated whether they require protection or not.- 
I might make an exception in one or two cases which are a matter 
of military necessity as the steel industry is itself. One such industry is 
undoubtedly the manufacture of rolling stock in thte country. The manu* 
facture of rolling stock in this country should be encouraged whatever 
it may cost. 

President. — ^The next question I would like to ask is about the possible 
form which bounty should take. The first point is this. Would the company 
wish to adopt a system by which the pa3naient of bounties would be subject 
to some limits as to the profits earned by the producers. I think in 
Australia there is a limit of that kind. 

Mr. Ginxoala. — There are two limitations in Australia: — 

(1) that in any particular case the protection should not cost in a 

year more than a certain amount: 

(2) No industry is to get any bounty if its profits exceeded 16 per 

cent. 

Mr. Peterson. — We have no objection to such a system but it would, of 
course, depend on the actual figures. 

President. — Do you think thqt the amount to be given in bounties in 
any one year should bo subject to any total limit and how would you fix that 
limit, that is to say, would you go on paying bounties supposing the produc- 
tion in India greatly exceeded its consumption? 

Mr, Peterson. — It is a very hypothetical question. That state of affain 
is not likely to arise for at least 20 years. But when we do become a large 
exporting country any system of bounties will naturally cease to be 
operative. 

President. — At any rate at the present stage you do not think any 
question need arise as to a limitation of the amount paid on bounties. 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

President.— There is one other matter. On Saturday you expressed as 
opinion that the system adopted in Canada for dealing with the import 
from the countries with depreciated currency was a good one. 

Mr. Peterson. — We have prepared a definite schedule*. We have made 
a definite proposal which I can explain if you want it. > 

PrBsident. — think I won’t touch on that to-day. If you will send it we 
shall be glad. 

Mr. Peterson. — Mr. Tata is leaving for Bombay to-day and we would 
like that this question be taken up now. 

President. — In that case we may proceed now.- 


* Vide Sta^ent No. VI. 
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Mr. Petenon. — We propose twcil^inciples in dealing with countries with 
a depreciated exchange. One is that 25 per cent, of the depreciation should 
be ignored and after that the tariff should be automatically increased ex- 
actly in proportion to the depreciation. Then in the case of Indian 
exchange we suggest that any variation either up or down should be com- 
pensated by increasing or reducing the duty with any reduction or increase 
of exchange. 

Mr. Oinwala . — do not follow. Give us a concrete instance. 

Mr. Peterson ,. — Supposing that the French exchange which is normally 
25 francs is 100 francs to the £. We should ignore 25 per cent, of the 
depreciation, that is 18<76 and for the remainder we should value 
the incoming material at the normal exchange, i.e., 25 francs to the £. 
We exclude that 25 per cent, in order to avoid minor variations and to 
avoid dislocation of commerce, as far as possible. 

President. — If a system of this kind were adopted it would have to bo 
applied to every country and in the case of Germany the results would 
be preposterous. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is this proposal duo in part to a distrust in the 
accelerating powers of Government. 

Mr. Peterson. — No. To meet the special depreciation in currency which 
has occurred. The Canadian manufacturers are already asking for an 
increase which is due perhaps to the depreciation in the German mark. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The Fiscal Commission did not think that the Canadian 
system should be followed. They recommended the Australian or the United 
States system, which is that the Government should hold an enquiry through 
the Tariff Board. 

President. — ^We have not got the Canadian Act. What I notice in 
your memorandum at p. 39 of your representation is that in the case 'of 
depreciated exchange not more than 60 per cent, of the depreciation should 
be taken into account in valuing goods for duty, '^’hat suggests that it 
may bo less. It may not vary in one direction but it may vary in the 
other. If it varies there must be some authority to fix the variation. 

Mr, Peterson. — The variation here would be in favour of Canada, that 
is to say, a higher figure than 60 per cent, may be taken. 

President. — Do you take it that the basis of the Canadian proposal^ 
is that the goods imported are usually invoiced in some foreign currency? 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think so. I think goods from Germany are 
probably invoiced in sterling but the country of origin is declared. 1 think 
that is the law but I am not certain. Of course it is extremely difficult to 
make any recommendation to meet the present depreciation of the German 
mark. 

President. — ^Let us for a moment take the case of Belgium. You would 
find that after your proposals were put into operation it would have the 
effect of raising the valuation of Belgian goods for tariff purposes to an 
extraordinarily high figure. 

Mr. Peterson. — The case of Germany had not occurred to us. 

President. — Here is a Consular report on the economic situation in 
Belgium. It is stated: 

** Wages are now anything between three and six times as great as they 
were before the war. Pit workers for instance in the coal industry who 
received 5 to 6 francs per 10 hours’ day in 1913 obtained 12 francs in 
1919 and now get as much as 32 t^ 34 francs per 8 hours’ day. Metal 
workers’ and Engineers’ wages vary from francs 1’75 to francs 8*00 per 
hour compared with franc 0*26 to franc 0*60 in 1913.” 

(Page 93 of the Report on the Economic situation in Belgium at the end 
of 1921, issued by the Department of Overseas Trade.) The rise in wages 
of course cancels the advantage the Belgian manufacturer obtains from 
the fall in the exchange. 
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It is tbat that makes me doubt wlsatber any sort of automatic system 
iould be introduced, because it might operate in the most impossible way. 
Ludia might be prevented from getting the very ^oods which it requir^ from 
I particular country. 

Mr, Peterson. — I do not think there is any great danger of that, 
fou are referring to other industries than steel. In the case of steel we 
lan get it from countries where the exchange is normal and is likely to remain 
lormal. • 

President, — But can you take the pre-war rates of exchange as the normal 
ates of exchange? 

Mr. Peterson. — We might have to increase that. 

President. — But would not that involve the decision of somebody as to 
vhat would be the fair rate to take. Then the system will cease to be 
lutomatic, 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not know whether any system of a sliding scale can 
)e worked out. 

President. — I feel doubtful whether we can carry this discussion further 
o-day for the reason that it is extremely complicated and we have not 
ictually seen your note on the subject. 

jlfr. Peterson. — It is merely a statement of facts. It is not a note. 

President. — I don’t feel that until I have actually seen the Canadian Act 
;hat I have got a complete grip of what exactly the proposal is. I should 
ike to take the other question of the possible appreciation of the rupee 
IS compared to all other Currencies. 

Mr. Kale. — Is it not possible to take the par of exchange when making 
my calculation and then allow for the departure therefrom? Take the 
jross rate to-day between England and America. The par of exchange 
W 2 L& 4*86 dollars and to-day the pound sterling is in the neighbourhood of 
1*6 so that we will have to reduce that rate to the par of exchange. 

President. — It is piore than that. Tho proposal made by the company 
ollowing the Canadian precedent would apparently raise the valuation for 
lariff purposes very much above the corresponding value at the par of 
txchange. We have not really grasped exactly what the proposal is, and 
hat is why I do not want to proceed with the examination of this point 
e-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. — This is the Australian system which is similar to tho 
!!)anadian system. (Showed the Australian Act to the President.) 

President. — ^It may be that the Australian system is more appropriate 
n so far as we understand it at present. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it would operate successfully in the case of coun- 
ties whose exchange has depreciated normally but not in the case of coun- 
ties with an abnormal depreciation. I do not see that any arithmetical 
yatem can be applied to any country like Germany. I think that must 
klways be a special case. 

President. — There is one other question which I want to put to you : 
rhat will be the effect in the event of a rise of the Indian exchange? Let 
IS suppose that the value of the pound sterling falls from Rs. 16 to 
Is. 12. 

Mr. Peterson. — We would for tariff purposes take Rs. 16 te the £. 

President. — Are imported goods generally invoiced in British currency? 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Tbey are usually invoiced in British currency. I think 
lontinental manufacturers usually show their invoices in sterling too. 
levy often tho quotations contain both. They say in their invoices that 
he cost is so many francs, say, equal to so many pounds sterling. 

President. — ^If you want the cost expressed in pound sterling and the 
upee 1 can see how it would operate. But when you have other currencies 
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Jumping about unlesg you bring l|E^.to the pound sterling, I do not. see 
how the scheme v^ill operate. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^You can do that. As a matter of fact quotations are 
always either in sterling or in rupees. 

President. — I do not see how you are going to apply it. It would 
involve a very considerable amendment in the definition of “ real value ” 
in section 30 of the Sea Customs Act. This is how it runs : 

** (a) the wholesale cash price, less* trade discount for which goods of 
the like kind and quality are sold or are capable of being sold, at the time 
and place of importation or exportation, as the case may be, without any 
abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods imported) 
of the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof: or 

(b) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of 
the like kind and quality could be delivered at such place, without any 
abatement or deduction except as aforesaid.*’ 

Hitherto the Indian Customs law has not taken account of the prices 
in the country of origin. 

Mr. Peterson. — Our object of course is obvious. If protection is accord- 
ed it might bo entirely removed by an increase in exchange. If it is neces- 
sary to afford protection at all it should be real and not nominal. 

President. — Unquestionably. But I am not clear as to the machinery 
by which it is proposed to secure this result. I can see how it can be done 
provided the prices are always expressed in British currency. 

Mr. Peterson. — They can always be reduced to British currency, 
provided we know the exchange of the country of origin. 

Mr. Kale. — Our currency will always be expressed in gold or sterling. 
We know the cross rate between England and France and we know the 
relation between the rupee and the sterling. 

Mr. Peterson, — We can always convert the cost into Indian currency 
by taking Rs. 15 to the pound. 

Mr. Kale. — All our rates are quoted in the newspapers on that basis. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You will be constantly upsetting the import market by 
adopting this meticulous system. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think so. If you impose a protective duty yoq . 
must be certain what you are imposing. 

Mr. Gimoala. — Suppose the exchange is more or less normal with regard 
to some countries. Would you suggest any alteration in rates in that case? 
Taiie the case of the United States exchange or the English exchange. 
There may be small alterations in the exchange. According to your 
system it will make provision for the slightest alterations. 

Mr. Tata. — Not if we fix Rs. 16 for the sterling and make no alteration 
at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing instead of Rs. 16 it came to Rs. 14-8. 

Mr. Tata. — We would always calculate at Rs. 15 whatever may be the 
alteration in the Indian currency. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You cannot work tho system at all. I agree with you 
that you must got the protection which the legislature may intend to give 
you, but its amount should not be capable of automatic variations with the 
slightest change in tho circumstances. When there is an abnormal change 
of conditions there ought to bo machinery by which it can be rectified, 
but if the variation is slight then there need be no disturbance. It is an 
international business. It is not merely India you disturb : you disturb the 
whole market if you go on constantly changing the tariff. 

ilfr. Peterson. — ^I think the tariff will not vary so much. If the exchange 
does not fluctuate very much I do not think the importer or the exporter 
would consider it. But if the exchange varies greatly then it is necessary 
that the necessary alterations should be made. 



ilff. fiftnujate.— -But your systom will niter the valuation with each change^ 
however slight. 

Mr. Kale . — ^You said that when there ig depreciation in the foreign 
exchange you would like to have additional protection to that extent. 
1 think the system I was suggesting would be simpler. You know what 
the par of exchange for each country is and from that you know the 
depreciation. You want protection to the extent of that depreciation, 
and if we fix it at that I do not think there will be much difficulty. The 
case of Germany should be left out of account at present. 

Mr. Peterson . — When exchange is not a)>normal our system will work. 

Mr. Kale . — In the case of all exports and imports we always provide 
for future exchange two or three months hence so that you will be able 
to provide fo^ these fluctuations? I know there will be fluctuations but 
the exchange will be fixed every three or six months and in that case we 
shall arrive at some stability in the market? ^ 

Mr. Pcfersoft.— That will affect tariff valuations only every three months.^ 
Instead of the Government of India fixing the tariff valuation each time 
they need only fix it every three months. 


Ur. Sansdeis evidence was now taken. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are a graduate of the Sheffield University. 

. Afr. Saunders. — I took the Honours course at the London University but 
I "was at Sheffield as well. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You had your practical training at Sheffield. 

Mr. Saunders. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How long have you been in charge of the Institute? 

Afr. Saunders. — Since it commenced in 1921. I was here for a month 
before that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the course of study prescribed and for how many 
years ? 

Afr. Saunders. — The ordinary course is for two years followed by a 
further period of one year in the works during which time the students 
will be really under my control still. During the first two years the 
students spend alternate weeks in the Institute and in the Works. We thus 
have one class in the Institute and one class in the works every week. 

Afr, Ginwala. — ^When the students are in the works they are in charge 
of the Works Manager? 

Mr. Saunders. — Under the Works Superintendent. 

Afr. Ginwala. — This goes on for the first two years. 

Afr. Saunders. — Yes. 

Afr. Ginwala. — During the last year they go to the Works as whole time 
apprentices. 

Afr. Saunders. — ^This is the scheme I have put up to the Governing 
Body. By their third year they should have had sufficient theoretical train- 
ing to be able to carry on by themselves with their further studies which boar 
on the plant in which they are specialising. They will do regular whole time 
shift work during their third year. 

Afr. Ginwala. — Do you train these students to understand the work of 
all departments or specialise at any particular stage? 

Afr. Saunders. — ^At present the Institute train for three Departments : — 
the Blast furnaces, Coke Ovens and the Open Hearth and in exceptional 
cases Rail mills. The Coke Ovens Department includes By-products. 

Afr. Ginwala. — How many students do you have? 

Afr. Saunders. — We took 24 in the first and 29 in the second lot of 
admissions. We expected to discharge a good many of these 20. 



Mt. Oinwala . — Are these admissions made with reference to tha 
requirements of the 'steel works? 

Mr. Saunders, — My instructions are that we should take 26. I under* 
stood from the General Manager when starting up, that he thought that 
it was about all we could manage at that time, the first year being rather 
of an experimental nature. In the second year we took more. 1 advised 
that 24 each year would be sufficient. * 

Mr. Ginwala, — I take it that 50 students would be the requirements of 
the works at present? 

Mr, Peterson. — I must explain that we have had to limit expenditure on 
tiiie Technical Institute for financial reasons. 

Mr, Oinwala. — This is only a certain proportion I take it of the 
requirements. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The actual expenditure on the Institute is limited by 
the amount of funds we can afford to give it at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How many students would you have to select if you had 
to recruit for the complete requirements of the Works? 

Mr. Saunders. — I hope to pass out 18 each year for particular jobs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Have you considered the question of recruitment? 

Mr. Peterson. — Owing to the fact we had no money we did not consider 
the question. It is vCry difficult for us to say anything about it because 
our recruitment in the future will be very different from our recruitment in 
the past, after the extended works come into operation. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The point we have to consider is whether sufficient ex- 
pert labour is being trained here for your requirements? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I think the best answer you can get to that will be the 
statement* that is being prepared by the General Manager showing the 
oovenauted labour in the Works whom these students are expected to 
replace. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Is there a large percentage of “casualties”? 

Mr. Saunders, — The rejections in the first year were 26 per cent. Wo 
recruited 24 in 1921 ; we have got 18 of these left in our school. Last year 
we recruited 29 and we have got 20 left. There is a Selection Committee 
who make these admissions. The rejections are made by the Governing 
Body. The Punjab men were seen by the Director of Industries, Punjab, 
and the Director of Industries, Madras, has very kindly examined and sent 
the best of his men. When they come here they appear before the Selec- 
tion Committee and then there is a further weeding out. There is also 
a medical examination at the same time. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What is the main cause of rejection? 

Mr. Saunders. — ^We find that the I. Sc. Indian qualification is not a 
very high qualification. We generally have to reject a great many for 
not being up to the required standard. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Has it anything to do with physique? 

Mr, Saunders. — ^We do take it into account at the same time. For in- 
stance, if a man is not good in theory but at the same time is found to 
very hardworking in the Works I generally put that point to the Govern- 
ing Body and they would consider his case. 

Mr. Oinwala. — How many applicatipns do you get for admission? 

Mr. Saunders. — The enquiries we got for admission wore about 2,800 last 
year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Out of that you selected 24. — Out of 2,8001 and out of 
that 6 or 7 are to go in a short time? ^ 

What are the conditions on which they are admitted? 


* Vide Statement No. I. 
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Mr. Saunden. — ^Tliey are paid Rs. 60 a month and they are expected 
to k^p themselves with that. Quarters are not given to them but wa 
charge them Rs. 2 only per room. They make their own messing arrange- 
meuts and they are not charged any fees. We also lend them all the books 
they require and when they leave the Institute if tb^^y are not taken on by 
the Works they return these books, but if they are taken theh they will have 
to pay the cost of the books in instalments from their pay. 

Mr. Ginwala. — After they are taken on by the Works what do they 
getP 

Mr. Saunders. — They get Rs. 200 a month and they sign a contract for 
five years. Of course there is no definite promise that they will be taken, 
but if they ate successful I expect they will be taken on, and in that case 
this is the minimum that the Company will pay. * 

Mr, Peterson. — They are not limited to that pay^if they are worth more. 
The Company undertakes, if their work is satisfactory, to pay them more. 
The particular clause in the agreement is^*' Rs. 200 per month with 
increments dependent on personal ability.’’ 

Mr. Ginwala. — I understand the open hearth department is most dan- 
gerous and the work more strenuous and it is much more difficult to get any 
expert labour trained for that than in the case of Blast furnace. Is this 
soP 

Mr. Saunders. — ^It is generally thought that the open hearth does require 
better physique than the blast furnace but if you ask the Blast Furnace 
men they disagree with this. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you find any unwillingness on the part of these 
students to leain this Open Hearth work? 

Mr. Saunders. — Many of them even prefer it because they consider it a 
more interesting branch. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How many students have you got for the Open 
Hearth? 

Mr. Saunders. — Open Hearth— -6. Blast Furnace — 6. Coke Ovens — 6. 
RaU Mills— 1, 

(This refers to the Senior Class.) 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^In your opinion so fip.r as the students are concerned, 
they consider Open Hearth more attractive than the other kinds of work. 

Mr. Saunders. — They are not very particular. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the total expenditure on this Institute? 

Mr. Saunders. — About a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Tata. — But this sum will increase every year, 

Afr. Peterson. — I shall give you the actual expenditure* on the Institute 
for the last two years with recurring, expenditure and grants from the 
various Governments. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you any project for expansion? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Any project for expansion will largely depend on the 
assistance obtained from various Governments. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What assistance do you get from Provincial Governments? 

Mr. Saunders. — ^The Government of Bihar and Orissa give us Rs. 25,000 
per annum. The Government of Bengal Rs. 10,000. The Mysore State 
have been paying up to now for the training of their own students at the 
rate of Bs. 2,000 per annum, per student. Messrs. Bum & Gonipany pay 
Rs. 3,000 for one man. That may be taken as the cost of training. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I see that Bombay and Burma are not represented at 
all. Is there any special reason that you have been able to find out? 
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Mr, /Sfawneier*.— We have not received any suitable applications from 
Bombay. 

Mr. Peterson. — A certain number of vacancies are reserved for the 
Governments which give us grants. 

Mr. Tata, — We wrote to every College in the Bombay Presidency and 
only one man came here but was found to be physically unfit. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Did you write to the Perguson College P 

Mr. Tata. — Scores of times but nobody came from that College. 

Mr. Kale. — I should like to know the number of applications received 
from the Colleges in Bombay and why they were rejected. 

Mr. Peterson. — shall ask the office to send you the information.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — When they have completed their course are they taken 
by the Tata Works on your certificate or on that of the Works Manager? 

Mr. Saunders. — The General Manager will probably consult the Superin- 
tendent of Works and give weight to his opinion. The staff of the Institute 
also personally go to the Works and see what progress the students are 
making. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you get reports from the Superintendent as to how 
the boys are getting on at the Works? 

Mr. Saunders. — If he has anything to say a Superintendent will writo 
a report in favour or against the men as the case may be. 

Mr. Kale. — Am I to understand that there is no binding upon the Com- 
pany to engage any of those who pass out of the Institute? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Provincial Governments, in the case of primary school 
teachers they train, bind themselves to engage them. Should not the 
Company bind themselves in the same way in the case of these men? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I don’t think that any commercial firm would bind them- 
selves to engage men if their work is not found to bo satisfactory. 

Mr. Kale. — ^I mean in the case of people who are found to be efficient. 
I think the Company should endeavour to know exactly how many it is 
possible to take each year? 

Mr, Peterson. — Our demand for this class of labour is very large and 
any student who is capable will undoubtedly obtain employment for seme 
years to come. At present our difficulty is to get men of that class. 
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Oral evidence of Air; |. C. K.’ PETERSON, C.LE./ 
and Mr. T. W. TUTWILER recorded at 
Jamshedpur on the 23rd August 1923. 

Preaident, — The question the Board would like to take up to-day, 
Mr. Peterson, is the general question of the cost of prod/iction of steel as 
shown in the statements you have plac^^ before us. 

Mr, Petenon, — ^Before we take up the business of the day may I mention 
two questions that arise out of the last examination. The first is the question 
of compensating protection. We have considered that very carefully and we 
are now prepared to give a considered reply. We wore asked by the President 
wh^t would be the effect of the protection of steel on industries using steel 
as a raw material. We replied that it was impossible to answer this question 
accurately unless the particular industry and its conditions were specified 
and that we would prefer not to prejudice the claims of subsidiary industries 
by making statements before their representations were put forward. If the 
Board prefer it I can hand in the written answer. 

President. — I think it would be better if you handed that in. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What industries are you dealing with in that note? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Industries in general. We have simply laid down certain 
general principles. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^If you leave that note with us Mr. Peterson, that will be 
very helpful. If we want any supplementary information we shall ask for it. 

(The note* was then handed in.) 

Mr. Peterson, — ^The other point concerns the possible increase in railway 
freight resulting from the duty on steel. I have certain figures which I have 
worked out from the Bailway report of 1921-22 which might interest the 
Board. 

President.— If you have that in. writing you can hand that in also. 

Mr. Peterson. — I will prepare a note and put it in.t 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Do you take the cost of steel rails only or of all other 
kinds of steels? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We do not know what the figures for the others are. With 
regard to the question of the cost of production of steel I am not authorized 
by the Directors of the Company to explain the costs in full detail or the 
method by which they are obtained or the manufacturing practice publicly. 

President. — ^Are you prepared to state briefly the reasons, on account of 
^hioh — 

Mr. Peterson. — We have given a summary of our costs of production and 
we are prepared to satisfy the Board in private that the figures given in 
the statement are correct. But if we are publicly examined in detail as to 
each particular figure and how it is obtained theft in order answer we 
have to disclose publicly the whole of our manufacturing practice and that 
would be an unusual thing for any oqmmercial undertaking to do. Before I 
could do it I would have to obtain the sanction of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Are there any trade secrets that you are afraid of divulging 
—I mean in the process of steel manufacture? 
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2tfr. Peterson . — ^Hie real point is the quality and quantity of the materials 
used at each' stage and the productive eiBoiency of the plant. Also you 
cannot go into que^ion of the cost of steel ia detail unless you also go 
into the question of the cost of pig iron. We have competitors in this country 
in pig iron and any enquiry into its cost must disclose our manufacturing 
cost, and our practice of manufacturing pig iron to them and that would 
affect us considerably in selling. Tlrere are at present three concerns in this 
country who are exporting pig iron to Japan and who are competing with 
us in that market as well as in the Indian market. Obviously any dis- 
closure of our costs might affect the price, which we could obtain. 

Mr. Oinwala . — That might be for the benefit of the public. 

President . — ^But the first duty of the directors will be to their own 
shareholders. 

Before I say anything further I should like to have an opportunity of 
discussing with Mr. Kale and Mr. Ginwala this question as it is very important. 

Mr. Peterson . — I would like to suggest this. In order to save the Board'* 
time if they will take the evidence now in private we will see what question* 
are put and will then be able to ascertain whether there is any objection 
to any of the points raised being published. I would then lay the record 
before the Directors and ask them whether they are prepared to publish 
these figures and statements. It will depend on the questions. 

President . — I think the simplest plan will bo to adjourn for a moment 
and discuss with Mr. Kale and Ginwala and then we will return and indicate 
our position. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

President (on resuming his seat). — Mr. Peterson, I was anxious before 
saying anything to have an opportunity of consulting my colleagues because 
this question of publicity is a very important one. The Fiscal Gommission 
whose recommendations resulted in the appointment of the Tariff Board, laid 
the greatest possible stress on publicity. What they said is this : — 

“ The province of the Tariff Board will be to make detailed enquiries 
into the claims for protection referred to it, and to express its conclusicna 
in the form of detailed and definite recommendations. There is one point 
in conneotion with the enquiries and reports of the Tariff Board on whioU 
too great stress cannot be laid. This is the need for the utmost publioity. 
Publicity will ensure full consideration being given to all interests affected. 
Publioity will also inspire confidence and remove the possibility of suspicion 
that recommendations are based on anything but the publio interest. The 
case for and against protection of each industry should be stated with a 
perfect frankness and lucidity, so that the publio may be in a position to 
form its own judgment. Nothing else is so likely to minimize the dangers 
of political corruption to which we have already referred. We do not mean 
necessarily that the whole investigation conducted by the Tariff Board should 
be held in publio. But we feel it is essential that the fact that enquiry is 
taking place should be widely known, that all possible interests should have 
every opportunity for representing their point of view, that a formal enquiry 
should be held in publio, and that the Government should publish the results 
of the enquiry promptly, whether it agrees with the conclusions of the Board 
or not.’* 

Now the question which has been referred to the Tariff Board by tha 
Government of India is whether protection •should be extended to the Steel 
industry and if so in what form and to what extent. It is clear the questicHi 
at what price steel can be produced in India given reasonably effiai»ut manage- 
ment is an absolutely vital fact in that enquiry and therefore, of course, ifc 
is a matter that requires to be fully investigated. The Board entirely accept 
all that the Fiscal Commission said on the importance of publicity and tt 
will be throughout their enquiry their poliejy to hold their examination of 
witnesses in public as far as they possibly can. At the same time they 
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recognise that the decision in this case as to what statement can or cannot 
be made in public rests entirely with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Of course the Board has no coercive powers of any kind and it is for the 
Company to decide what they will say in public and what they will not say. 
But there is this to be considered. In the last resort if the Board were unable 
to publish important facts which had been elicited in the private examination 
of witnesses, it might materially affect both their recommendations to the 
Government of India as also the^ final decision of the Government of India 
and of the Legislature. At that stage at any rate it would be very important 
that the interests asking for protection should* consider this aspect of the 
case, because if facts cannot be made public it might be very difficult to 
use it at all. However, the Board have noted what you said as to the 
possibility that after to-day’s proceedings have been recorded, if held in 
private, the Directors might possibly agree to their publication, if not at once, 
then at some subsequent stage. If they did a^ee that would be very much 
to the satisfaction of the Board. Meanwhile, in accordance with the wishes 
of the TatQ, Iron and Steel Company the Board will proceed with the exami- 
nation of the witnesses to-day in private. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^The Fiscal Commission stated that they did not necessarily 
mean that the entire enquiry should be held in public. I think that shows 
that they contemplated that enquiries into costs or the financial position of 
individual concerns would have to be treated confidentially. 

President. — That is quite true. But you will understand that we are not 
raising any objection; nor are we criticising in any way the attitude of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. It is your business to decide what you can or 
cannot disclose. But we considered it necessary to draw your attention to 
the fact that statements that cannot be fully divulged in public might be 
difficult to use as tlie basis of our recommendations. 

Mr, Peterson . — I think ultimately there will probably be no objection to 
the publication of the figures, but a certain time must elapse before we can 
make them public. For example there would be no objection to giving the 
figures for 1917 because they cannot possibly affect our present position, 
It is to-day’s actual figures as to the cost and practice of production that 
we are apprehensive of publishing. 

Mr. Ginwala , — If we make any recommendations we have got to substan- 
tiate them by facts. These recommendations will go to the Government of 
India, who will consider whether they are substantiated by facts and 
figures and whether our recominendj^tions are justified before they are placed 
before the legislature. There is no guarantee, now they will not insist on 
knowing. 

Mr. Peterson . — I think yon will find when we proceed with the examina- 
tion that you can publish most of the essential figures without disclosing 
those we do not wish to be made public. 

President , — ^Wo can leave it at that and proceed with the examination in 
private. 



Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.l£., and 
Mr. T. W. lOTWILER, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 23rd ‘August 192^ 

President, — I should now like to take up as the basis of the question, tho 
statement * which you were good enough to prepare and which summarises 
for three years' the three stages by which pig iron is converted into rails, 
namely, Ingots, Blooms and Rails. Beginning with the first item, pig and 
scrap, I understand the scrap that is used is entirely the scrap which you 
produce in your own works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. The majority. We only buy scrap when it is cheaper 
than pig iron. 

President. — ^When you use your own scrap in the manufacture of steel, 
you value it at Rs. 20 a ton. Is that a purely arbitrary value? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. .In some countries the value of scrap is higher than 
the value of pig iron. That was the case in this country and when we were 
producing pig iron for Rs. 25 a ton scrap was selling at Rs. 100 a ton. 

President. — Is there at present a market in India for scrap? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I cannot say just what it is to-day. 

President. — ^Taking it for a period of years? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Before the war there was not a large market but during 
the war there was a market. I know that the price of scrap until, say, 
within the last year was about twice as high as pig iron. .We can sell our 
scrap iron for Rs. 75 a ton, we can got more for scrap steel. 

President. — So that putting your cost at Rs. 20 a ton is a very moderate 
figure ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — About a third of what it should be. 

President. — It appears from the table you have given us that the cost 
of pig and scrap required for making a ton of steel rails rose from 29 to 
Rs. 47 between 1916-17 and 1921-22 and in 1922-23 there was a further rise 
to Rs. 55 a ton. Was there any special reason for the last rise of Rs. 8? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The rise is tho price of coal. The cost of coal was in 

1911-12 delivered at our Works at Ra. 2 a ton. 

1912- 13 cost was Rs. 3-2 a ton. 

1913- 14 cost was Rs, 3-14 a ton, 

1914- 15 cost was Rs. 3-13 a ton, 

1915- 16 cost was Rs. 3-13 a ton. 

1916- 17 cost was roughly at Rs. 3-8 a ton. 

1917- 18 cost went up to Rs. 6 a ton. 

1918- 19 cost went up to Rs. 5 a ton. 

1920- 21 cost went up to Rs. 7 a ton. 

President. — What was the price in the last two years? 

Mr. Tutwiler : — 

9 

1921- 22 cost was Rs. 8 a ton. 

1922- 23 cost was Rs, 8-15 a ton or, say, Rs. 9. 
and last year it was Rs. 9-2 a ton. 
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Noir, this Is one of the reasons for the rise in the cost of production. 
[Jut of tiiis cost of coal 40 per cent, represents the cost of coal which comee 
[i^om our own mines, and that is to-day abhut Bs. 4 a ton less than we 
bare to pay for coal on our long term contracts which were based on the 
moe paid by the Mining Engineer of the Bailway Boaid. 

Mr. Oinwala , — ^How does the average price work out? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That works out at Ps. 9-2 a ton. 

President. — think you made some statement as to the proportion of coal 
fou get from your own collieries and the quantity you buy? 

Mr. Tutwiler About 40 per cent, to-day from our own collieries, but it 
vill bo about 50 to 00 per cent, after the extensions are in operation. 

President. these costing figures do you value the coal from your own 
collieries at actual cost of production without allowing for profit? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. We take what it actually costs us to raise. 

President, — ^That is Rs. 4 loss than what it costs you to buy? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Our cost to-day works out, not including depreciation,, 
interest, ete., to an average of about Bs. 6 a ton, that is at the collieries. 
You have to pay Bs. 1-6 freight on it. Our bought coal this year will cost 
iS Bs. 0-4 which is the price paid by the Mining Engineer, to which wo havo 

add 0-8-0 making the cost Rs. 9-12 at the collierios, and our freight 
rates average Rs. and that has to be added. That is to say we havo 
o pay about B<t. 3-12 more. 

President. — In bringing the coal from your own collieries into the cc«ting 
iccount does it eveutuMly got its share of interest and depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson. — This is all included in the general depreciation fund. 

President. — ^An^ question of profit on your coal mines is not taken at this 
itage? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — No. Only the actual raising cost. 

President. — Coming on to the next item — Feeding materials — I notice there 
s comparatively a small increase in 1921-22 but there is a big drop in 1022-28. 
Is that an item which fluctuates from year to year? 

' Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. Gas is a big factor in making steel. You all know 
diere was a time when anything that was black could bo shipped and ouf 
xmsumption of gas coal went up from 900 lbs. to a ton of steel ingots to 
1,200 lbs. 

President. — Does it come under the head ** Feeding material 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It would not exactly be considered as feeding material as 
in the case of limestone, etc., but ic certainly affects our production more 
)han anything else. 

Mr. Mather. — You have got that on your Gas Producers. 

President. — ^This item “ Feeding material ” appears in the statement 
which the Company originally placed r before the Board in their printed 
representation, 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^As I understand your question we are talking of the cost 
>f ingots, and this item must go into the cost of ingots. 

President. — The last statement* sent in shewing the cost of rail mill 
products summarizes the throe stages. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Wo havo to go through each stage. We have to take 
naterials at each stage as we go through and explain the difference. 

Mr. Peterson. — difficulty here will be that “ Feeding material ” will 
nclude the throe different stages. 

President. — ^There is no item of “ Feeding materials ” in either Blooms 
\T Bails. It comes solely under ingots. 
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llr. Mather.'^Feedii^ materials are dolomite, limestone, mangaoese, etn 

rresident . — If you look at this statement you will see that the qost of 
this item was 6’8 in 1916-17, 6*4 in 1921-22 and then there was a drop 
to 4*16 in 1922-23. All I asked was whether this is an item the cost of 
.Sphioh fluctuates a good deal from year to year? 

Mr, TutwiUr . — Of course the feeing materials will always be considered 
along with labour and that has fluctuf£sd considerably ; also the quality has 
made it necossaiy for us to use more in some years than we use in other 
years. 

President . — That is rather a big fluctuation. It drops from 6| to Rs. 41? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^I’he only explanation I can give for it is this that our 
practice must have improved , that is, we get more heats per furnace due to 
an improvement not in coal only, but also dolomite and other materials. 
The only way I can explain offhand now is better practice. 

President . — ^The next item is labour, which includes the labour employed 
in converting pig into ingots, ingots into blooms, and blooms into rails, but 
not the labour employed in other processes, e.g ., — the production of coal or 
coke or pig. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Do you mean labour to convert pig iron and scrap into 
rail? 

President . — In the letter to the Oovomment of India the Company sent 
in 1922 it said Labour has increased by over 60 per cent. We are en- 
deavouring, as the Government of India are aware, to reduce wages at our 
(Works but we ana faced here with the same problem that to-day meets all 
Indian manufacturers and the process must be gradual. Labour is not orga- 
nized or educated in this country. We believe that it will be admitted by 
Government that the wages paid by the Railways are at present too high, 
but that it is impossible to reduce them except slowly and by gradual degrees 
because any such proposal would involve an immediate strike. We are in the 
same position as railways but they arc not subjected to foreign competition.** 
Well, looking at the figure here,* producing labour is Rs. 14 per ton in 
1916-17 ; nearly Rs. 18 in 1921-22 and Rs. 17 in 1922-23. The percentage of 
increase over 1916-17 was 27 in 1921-22. The percentage of increase ovei* 
1916-17 was only 21 in 1022-23. Prima facie, it does not look as if labour 
charges wore responsible to cuiy great extent for increase in conversion cost. 
The conversion cost of a ton of steel went up by 66 per cent, and the coat 
of labour only by 21 per cent, so that it does not appear at first sight that 
the increase in the wages of labour cau bo regarded as one of the most 
important factors in raising the cost of production. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Production has increased and the labour has become more 
efficient. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^The statement in the letter is a statement of the aetciad 
increases granted to our labour os the result of tho war. 

President . — The figures the Board have are for the years from 1916-17 to 
1922-23 and I can only compare the figures of these years. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — The increase in the cost of steel is 69 per cent.- 

In that 69 per cent, is included the increase for stores and labour. In 
this particular case the increase may have been small because the practice 
may have improved. 

President . — All that proves that there has been a comparatively small 
increase in this particular class of labSur. But still so far as it goes it does 
indicate that at any rate in the conversion processes, increase in labour costs 
has not counted for very much. But perhaps we can most convenientlv 
discuss the question of cost of labour in connection with another statement. 
You have given us a statement! showing year by year for several depsHiftouta 
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your production in tons, the number of covenanted employees and their 
to^l wages and bonus, the number of uncovenanted employees and their 
towl wages, and finally the total cost of labour. 

Mr. TutwiUr, — ^That statement was prepared with reference to Mr. 
Ginwala’s question. The labour per ton of production has not increased but 
the actual cost of wages has. 

Prcaidenf.— I would draw attention to the facts appearing in the state- 
ment * beginning first with coke ovens. The twq years I am taking are 
1916-17 and 1921-22— if you take the year 1916-17 and divide the wages of 
the uncovenanted employees by the number who were employed the average 
wages work out to Rs. 201, whereas in 1921-22 the average wage was Rs. 220, 
an increase of roughly 27 per cent. If now you divide the production la 
tons by the number of uncovenanted employees; it appears that in 1916-17, 
243 tons were produced per man employed and ‘Hn 1921-22 only 163 tons 
per man. That is surely a very considerable change I^t me ^ 

another way. " Your production has increased from 230,000 tons to 360, OW 
tons, i.e.j by 66 per cent, but the number of employees has risen from 9o0 
to 2,363, t.e., by 146 per cent. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are building three batteries of coke ovens and were 
running only one in 1922-23 but we have to run coal crushing machinery 
which was built to take care of all 3 batteries. In addition to that it mil 
take very little labour to make 1,600 tons a day than it takes now for WU 
tons. We shall be handicapped until we get the whole plant completed, liy 
the Ist January 1925 production in this Department should increase from 
359,923 tons in* 1921-22 to 800,000 tons annually. That is when the whole 
plant is working, the production per man will be more. 

President.— That is my point. I am trying to ascertain whether the in- 
cidence per ton of the labour charges is likely to fall as compared with the 
present figure. I will go on to the next stage— the blast 
nearly as I can make out the average wage has risen from Rs. 207 in 1916- / 
to Rs. 272 in 1921-22 that is an increase of about 81 per cent, tint here 
again dividing the production by the number of 

tons produced per man has dropped from 184 to 123. Here again I think 
you anticipate a very considerable drop in the labour charges. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I have said so in the note, t 

President.— Then we come to the open hearth. Ac^rdin^g to these 
the average wage of an uncovenanted employee was Rs. 250 in 1^16-17 ana 
it dropped to ^0 in 1921-22. There was an actual redimtion in the wag^ . 
paid per man. I am simply dividing the total wages of 
labour by the number of men employed. I am not taking the year 1922-^.1 
into account as there was strike in that year. On the other hand 
duction per man dropped from 134 tons in m6-17 to 76 tons 
It seems a big drop. I am simply taking the figures from the statement and 
it comes to this that you had to employ 80 per cent, more men per ton of 
steel. I shall he glad if you will give* the reasons for this. 

Mr. Tutmler.—l may say that our materials coal and feetog materials 
decreased in quality during Uiese years. We had to ot) 

per ton of ingot and coal rose from Es. ^12 a ton t® Es. 8-11. If our 
TOal deteriorates in quality we cannot get the same production as we would 
get with better coal. That means more feeding materials. 

President.— It will have to he shown how this affects the outtnra per man 
employed in. the open hearth department. The * * 

you are not getting the same result from the work done hy one man. 

Mr. Tutwiler.— In 1916-17 we produced 189,000 tons <rf ®^®®' 
we produced 182,000 tons of steel. I do Hot know what was the tonnage in 
19X6-17 per man. 
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Pf$$idenU^lb4, Thai) is simply dividing the figure in column 2 (189, i88) 
by the number of employees covenanted and uncovenanted. 

Mr, Tutwiler, — 191647 was a war year and this can be borne out b;^ 
the Technical Adviser. We were allowed pretty elastic limits because wO 
could not supply the demand and we were able on account of the wider 
specifications to make a larger tonnage. But when we were brought back 
to the rigid specification then the tonnage^ fell off. 

President, — Owing to the larger number of rejections? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^At the time we were being pushed for steel and what we 
could not get according to specification we could put into something else. 
There was a large and wider limit given to us for light rails and things like 
that for Mesopotamia. We were allowed a great deal more leniency than 
we are allowed to-day. If you want to get at that you should compare us 
with other steel making countries and the tonnage per man there. Take the 
same type of furnaces and I do not think weTwill be very far behind them. 

President. — The immediate question is to what extent the present cost 
of labour may be taken as representing the future cost of labour. 

Afr. Tutwiler. — Cost of labour per ton of steel must come down as we 

produce more. But what the cost of increase in wages will be I do not 

know. 

President. — There is no increase in wages per head in this department. 
It has fsllen. The average wage earned by the uncovenanted employee in 
the open hearth was a little less in 1921-22 than in 1916-17. If you divide the 
total wages by the number of men employed you will get the average Wage 
per man. In 1916-17 it was 260 and in 1921-22 it was 240, so that the 
increase in the labour charges does not come from any higher rate of wages 
being paid. It arises from the fact that you employ more men per ton 
to get your outturn. The figure for 1921-22 was 76 tons per man for the 
year. What I really want to ascertain is how far that figure is a reasonable 

one to take for the future or whether yon hope to get a higher outturn per 

man in the future? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Wo hope to get a larger outturn not due to the larger 
number of labour but due to other processes which are coming into operation 
but the wage per man can be explained by the class of men employed then 
and the class of men employed now. 

President. — One question I might ask. Do you get many rejections in 
the ingot stage? 

Mr. Tutwiler , — ^We turn thorn down ourselves. If wo tap steel not within 
the specification we put it back into the open hearth furnace as scrap. 

President, — Has it occurred to any great extent? 

Mr, Tutwiler It does not now occur so much as in the early days. 

Mr. Mather. — May I offer, an explanation. I think the great advantages 
to the company during the war were not so much the actual rejections 
either by the company or the Metallurgical Inspector as in this wav : that 
when the company, as at present, has to make its steel within a fairly close 
limit of quality they aim at making a particular qiiality of steel at the 
open hearth. If they miss that through any mischance they find before 
removing it from the furnace out that in order to bring it hack again to 
that quality they will have to put it in the open hearth again. That means 
that the average time is rather longer now than it would have been before. 
i.e.f the output per furnace is less not so much because of the rejections but! 
because it takes longer on the overage to got your steel accurately correct. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^And that means more feeding materials, etc. 

President. meant also less outturn per man. 

Mr. Tutwiler. longer you have to keep steel in the hearth the lowdr 
is the output pev nan. In 1991-99 we were only making two kinds oS steel. 
Now we are Jour ao that ike more kinds of steel we make the better 
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l^Hanoe we have of making better use of our furHaoes and more tons per 
mao. 

President, — You anticipate that in two or three years you will .get a 
substantially higher output per man at this stage? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

President.— In the case of the blooming mill I find the same feature. Ihe 
outturn per man has dropped to some extent since 1916-17. But this stage 
is not so important. 

fifr. Tutwiler, — I think that the explanation for the whole thing is that 
.W6 have to make better steel than we were doing at that time. 

President. — Do you think that explanation accounts for everything? 

Mr, Txttwiler, — I think it will account for a great deal of it. 

President. — Both in the blooming mill and the rolling mill the increase 
in the wages of uncovenanted lp,bour is very sifiall. In the former it has 
pnly risen from 618 to 696. In the latter from 885 to 402 in the five years. 

Mr. Tutibiler. — There is another thing that ought to be considered. We 
are at the present time keeping more Didian labour than we will have to 
keep in the future, because we have to keep an excess number in training 
for operating the new units of the plant that are now coming into opera- 
tion. For instance one new steel furnace has just come into operation^ 
iWe brought out no covenanted employees and we put on men from the old 
plant to operate the other plant. 

President. — Lot me put it this way. At present you are employing more 
men than are strictly necessary for the actual production that you are 
getting in order to train them for the additional plant that is coming into 
operation. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

President. — I gather further that you expect that for some years to 
come you will have to continue to employ a larger staff than is necessary 
for the production you will be getting because the plant will only come 
into operation gradually and also because until the staff are trained you 
won’t get the full outturn of the plant that is expected. As compared with 
the figures for 1921-22 you look forward to a gradual reduction of labour 
charges per ton of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That means more tons per man. 

President. — I think that perhaps Q.t this stage there is one question that 
I might put to Mr. Peterson and it is this. (Addressing Mr. Peterson) you 
told us more than once that the railway disorganisation has raised your cost. 
I am not sure I have clearly understood how it operates. 

Mr, Peterson. — It is chiefly in tho cost of coal. We consider that the 
present high cost of coal is an artificial price caused largely by the shortage 
of wagons. 

President.— Will you please explain how it tends to produce that result? 

Afr. Tutwiler. — I think I can answer that. We require daily 2,000 tone 
of coal for coke at tho present time. Owing to the railway’s inability to 
handle the coal from the coalfields, as we need it we have to pick up 400 
Itons of coal out of our stock. We have to put labourers to load that coal, 
and to unload it again into stock when we get a surplus on any days l^yond 
ithe daily requirements. We have got a certain stock of coakhere and if the 
railway is not able to give us regular supplies for two or three days wo 
have to go and pick up coal from, stock. That costs us a good deal. In 
jthe same way dolomite, ore, etc. 

President. — 1 think Mr. Peterson was referring to something different, 
namely, that the price in the open market of coal is raised by the fact that 
the railways cannot guarantee transport. Can you explain to me how it 
has that result? 

Mr. Peterson. — The real difficulty is not to obtain the eoal but to obtain 
wagons and in order to obtain w'cgons people are often willing to pay very 
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iligfa gums with the result that the* ^rice of the commodity has risen. But 
there is no actual shortage of coal : Uie difficulty is to got it from the mines. 

Mr, Mather, — take It that Mr. Peterson’s point is very largely this: 
there is a certain demand for coal in India. That amount can be raised but 
cannot be handled by the railways. The effect is that the supply to the 
customer is not equal to the demand and people are willing to pay a higher 
price. The effect of the Railway disorganization is that the supply is small 
and therefore the price goes up. 

Mr, Tutwiler.— This company would never have kept stocks of coal at the 
collieries had there been no difficulty in moving coal from the collieries by 
the Railways. 

President. — The next item is “ stores,*** but I think there is no question to 
be asked about that. Refractories, however, is an item that has risen pretty 
considerably. It has risen from Rs. 1*30 in 1916-17 to 3*91 in 1^1-22. 

There was a drop again to 3‘2 in 1922<2d. What were the main causes 

leading to the increase ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — A great deal of tihat was caused because we had to pay 
more for our silica bricks. This is an industry which is just beginning in 

this country, and the quality is not at present as good as it should bo some 

day. We pay 30 per cent, more to-day for our refractories in this country 
than other countries do, but we hope also that that will come down as the 
practice improves. Then, again, we use more on account of lower tonnage 
per man. 

President. — ^Let us go on to tho next item ‘ Relining Fund.* Perhaps you 
can explain what your procedure is about the ‘ Relining B'und.* Do you 
make a fix<^d allotment every year for that purpose? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We figure month by month what our actual cost is, and 
then average it for tho whole year. 

President.— Hoih in 1921-22 and 1922-23 there was a round sum of 
Rs. 7-8 entered in the costing accounts. Is the procedure this that you 
allot so much per year and put it aside for tl^s purpose and keep a 
pro forma account debiting to this fund what it actually costs you to relino? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Wo take the basis of 12 months and see what it has cost 
us. 

President. — That is to say, Rs. 7-8 is an average figure? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It varies. 

President . — It has been exactly Rg. 7-8 two years in succession. That is 
why I imagine it must be an average figure. Would you look to j’our 
pamphlet at page 77 and the statement which you sent to the Government 
of India ? 

Mr. Peterson . — In the pamphlet it is To. 

President . — It is only the procedure that I am trying to get at. In the 
case of this item you take the average figure and sot it aside. 

Mr. Tutwiler , — It is based on actual cost of the 12 months preceding. It 
will be varying. 

President . — The next item is * Gas Producers ’ and this is of course one 
■of those items which has gone up very distinctly. It has gone up, as a 
matter of fact, by 146 per cent. 1 take it that the main reasons for the 
increase are increase in the price of coal and deterioration in the quality of 
coal. 

Mr. Tuttoiler, — And tonnage per men, that is lower outturn per furnace. 
If the coal is inferior in quality it will mean longer time for the furnace. 

President. — ^^^ould the same apply to steam which has also gone up very 
much P 

Mr. Tutwiler.— Yes, the same consideration applies. 

* yide Statement No. XU. 
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President. — ^Tho next item is ** Service expenses.” we mentionea mat 
at an earlier meeting and I think the statement was then made that that 
head included town expenditure. Do the Company adhere to that state- 
ment P 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Yes, I said so, but now find it does not include any 
expenditure on the town. As a matter of fact the expenditure on the town 
has not been shown in the cost at al^. It should have been shown. 

President. — I should like to know the subrheads. I do not think we got 
it down very clearly, when the subject came up before, what expenditure 
was covered by the term service expenses. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yard switching, laboratory expense, general works ex- 
penditure,''Contingent fund and leave pay. 

Mr. GinwcUa. — Electric lights in the Works and the town are also in- 
cluded ? ^ 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^The lights in the Works are included but not those in 
the town. 

President. — ^Town expenditure, I understand, is not charged at all in the 
costing account. I now want to go on to the last items Interest, deprecia- 
tion, Bombay expenses, etc.** The interest as shown here is simply the 
interest that is debitable to the conversion processes, and it does not include 
the share of interest allotted to the pig iron and coke process. I find that 
between 1916-17 and 1921-22, the interest charge per ton has gone up by 529 
per cent, which is a substantial increase.. Could you give us the actual sum 
distributed under this sub-head in the costing accounts for 1921-22? 

Mr. Peterson. — I can give you that. Interest is based on the actual 
figure paid. In the year 1922-23 the interest actually paid by the Com- 
pany was Rs. 34'77 lakhs. For the purposes of the costs laid before the 
Tariff Board we have taken the figure at Rs. 30 lakhs. 

It is impossible to compare this with 1916-17 because at that time the 
Company possessed reserves which it employed in its own business and on 
which it did not have to pay interest. It was actually depositing money 
with Banks. That money has now been used for the extensions and the 
Company has to borrow such moneys as it needs for working capital. The 
figure can therefore only be compared with what might be described as 
the ideal standard. A comparison of the increase, if any could be made 
would come under two heads: — 

n) The need for increased workihg capital. 

(2) The increased rate of interest which has to be paid to obtain this. 
The increased rate of interest is a matter of common knowledge. In 1916-17 
the rate paid by the Company was from 5 to 5^ per cent. It is now 7 to 
8 per cent. This disposes of the second point. 

As to the first, the actual stores of coal, raw material, and finished pro- 
ducts and of spares required for the Works have increased both in quantity 
and price. In 1916-17 the stores, sppres, etc., were valued at Rs. 63 lakhs. 
They are to-day worth over 160 lakhs. The same increase has occurred in 
the outstandings and for the same reason. The prices of all finished pro- 
ducts have risen and with the larger production larger stocks have to ba 
held. As more and more units of the new plant come into operation we 
have to allow for increased working capital a considerable period ahead. We 
cannot expect to obtain the money needed to hold the inereased stocks at 
the moment when we require it. We must already have it in hand if we 
are to operate the new plant at all. We have to develop our ore mines, 
our quarries and our collieries to give the increased quantities. We have 
to engage staff ahead and bring them to this country. 

The question then seems to be what is a reasonable working capital for 
ft plant of this size. We cannot we think do better than give the Tariff 
Board the figure which we ourselves use for this purpose and on which we 
have based our financial programme for the new and extended plant. We 
expecd the plant to be in full operation within six months so far as steql 
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id iron production are concerned and we must make the provision now. 
or estimate of the total capital invested in these Works when all new 
nstruction at present in hand is completed is Rs. 22 crores. Our estimate 
the total working capital that will be required in addition is Rs. 6 crores. 
b per cent, the total interest charge on working capital which we have 
lowed for is therefore Rs. 37*5 lakhs and that may be taken as our final 
terest charge to be shown in our costs for some years. The figures given 
our representation are for 1922-23* For that year we have actually paid 
interest charges Rs. 34-77 lakhs. We consider that in view of the nearness 
full operations and the plant now working, a fair estimate of the working 
pital required for that year will be Rs. 4 crores approximately, which, 

; 1\ per cent, would mean Rs. 30 lakhs and that is the figure we have taken. 

If it is desired to ascertain what this represents per ton of steel, probably 
o simplest way of doing this will be to disregard all products except pig 
on and steel. We also sell Sulphate of Ammonia, coal tar, etc., but our 
les of these are small in comparison. The production of these products 
r last year may be taken at 140,000 tons of steel and 110,000 tons of pig 
on for sale. On this the Rs. 30 lakhs for interest has to be allocated. It 
,n be allocated in one of two ways, either according to the selling price 
tiich we obtained or according to the actual manufacturing cost to us, 
!iat we call the works cost. Both methods yield a somewhat similar result. 

The selling price of steel during the year was Rs. 150 and of pig Rs. 60. 
le calculation here is the tonnage 140 multiplied by the price per ton 
0, i.e., Rs. 2-10 crores for steel and 110 multiplied by 60 or Rs. 66 lakhs 
r pig. The relation is 3*2 to 1 and the allocation of the Rs. 80 lakhs 
ves 22-9 lakhs on steel. On 140,000 tons of steel this gives Rs. 16*3 per 

n. The Works cost of steel was roughly Rs. 120 and of pig iron Rs. 40. 

lese are approximate figures taken for ease of calculation. The calcula- 

on is 140x120, i.e., Rs. 1*68 crores for steel and 110x40 or Rs. 44 lakhs 

r pig iron and the relation is roughly 4 to 1. Allocating the Rs. 30 lakhs 
that proportion the charge to steel is Rs. 24 lakhs which gives on 140,000 
ns a charge of Rs. 17-2 per ton. We know no more accurate way of 
locating these charges. 

President. — Then could you give me the figure for the total interest in 
iir costing account for 1921-22? 

Mr. Peterson . — 

Rs. 

1921-22 . 25,49,000 

1920-21 23,21,000 

President . — I don’t think we need proceed further back. The point I 
sh you to consider is this. I quite admit that you have got your exten- 
ens into operation. That means that you may require to make financial 
rangements for a much larger working capital than would he necessary if 
ere were no such extensions coming into operation. My point of view is 
fferent from the Company’s point of view. What the Tariff Board strive to 
nsider is what would he the fair charge per ton of steel in future. They 
Lve to consider what the position will be when the extensions come into 
►eration. I think in 1921-22 the extensions had not begun to come into 
leration. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The Batelle blast-furnace and certain other items were 
tually in operation. I will submit a statement.* 

President. — ^Taking your Balancef Sheet as on 31st March 1922 I take it 
at the working capital would be represented by stock and stores, book 
ihts, advance and cash. That leaves the fixed capital expenditure and 
vestments. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That will be correct on the date but miglit not necessarily 
correct on any other date la that year. 


• Vide Statement No. XITT. 
f Vide Annual Report of the Company. 
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" President. there any special reasons P 

ilfr. Peterson. — It would depend very much on how the money came in, 
l,e.i realizations from sales. 

President. — Taking this figure for the moment it comes roughly to some- 
thing like Rs. 290 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. — For the old original plant we should consider that rather 
a high working capital. 

President. — Then you will notico it include!^ Bs. 66 lakhs on stocks and 
stores for the greater extensions and that would hardly be a fair charge on 
the old plant, so that it would come down to about Rs. 2i crores. The inter* 
©st on 2 croros will bo Its. 15 lakhs. But the debit that you have made ia 
that yoaf in your costing account is Rs. 25,46,000. I want to know what the 
figuro was for 1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson. — At that time we did not calclilate the hguro. This system 
of keeping the cash accounts by allocating the overhead charges on interest and 
depreciation and including them has not been in force for more than two at 
three years. 

President. — I am asking for 1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson. — We were doubtful at any rate when we instituted it and 
did not know exactly how it should bo allocated. In that particular year 
we charged Rs. 4 lakhs for tho greater extensions as interest. 

President. — You have given certain figures for interest in your printed 
statements. The figures for 1921-22 were in an annoxure to your letter to 
the Government of India. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 don’t know where you are getting the interest charge 
for 1921-22 from? 

President. — In these statements* for 1921-22 you have given an interest 
figure under pig iron, under the open hearth furnace, under the blooming 
mill and under the rail mill. 

Mr. Peterson. — You want to know what the total figure was. 

President. — Tho point I am putting to you is that if your working capital 
is only 2 croros and the rate of interest charged is only 7^ per cent, it will 
come to 16 lakhs. This is the sum which should have been distributed. 
You are overcharging, so to sppak, that part of this interest. 

Mr. Peterson. — In giving tho figure in the letter to tho Government of 
India we took the interest actually paid. 

President. — That I understand. In answer to a question put on the 
second day’s proceeding you said that tho distribution of cost was what you 
actually had to pay and did not include anything except cash credits, 
debentures, deposits, etc. My point is that from this very source you have 
a larger sum at your disposal than you require as your working capital for 
tho old plant. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That may have h®en so in 1921-22. 

President. — Would not that be also in 1922-23. From our point of view 
we are looking to what the fair charge from year to year for interest 
should be. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think what we have given is a fair estimate. 

President . — That of course will be distributed over a mffch larger produc- 
tion. We may take it then that Bs. 17*02 per ton is an abnormally high figure. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That figure will* ultimately come down. 

President. — I understand that the depreciation and the Bombay charges 
are distributed in your costing account in the same way as interest charges P 

Mr. Peterson.— Precisely in the same proportion. 


* Vide statements appended to the company’s letter to the Government of 
India, No. G — 1460-22, dated the 17th/28rd ' October 1922. 
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PreMdent . — ^Wheii I asked you about depreciation I think yon said th^l 
3rou arrived at the total amount to be taken into account as depreciation by 

simple consideration of what you thought to be a fair figure in all the 
circumstances. But I understand you may possibly wish to revise that 
answer. 

Mr, Peferaon.—The actual figure taken is the depreciation allowed by the 
Clolleotor of Income Tax according to the rjites fixed by the Government of 
Bombay. The only point on which this is an estimate is the actual block in 
operation on which this should be taken. 

President.— -Then it is the income tax rate that is used as the percentage. 
In this comparative statement* of the three years there is a vei^ big jump 
between 1921>22 and 1922-23. This item includes Bombay charges but I 
don’t think tliey vary much. It rose from 22*7 to Rs. 30 per ton which is 
a big jump in one year. 

Mr, Peterson . — A good deal of our extra plant came into operation 
during that year. 

President . — A good deal' of extra plant came into operation in the year 
but nothing like full operation? 

Mr, Peterson . — There is a good deal which is not visible hero. In the 
last year bne new blast furnace and two battories of coke ovens came into 
Operation. The figure has gone up by 5 lakhs. 

President . — May 1 have the actual figure for depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson , — , 

Rs. 1 


1920-21 . 

m 

V 

V • 

. 35 lakhs. 

1921-22 

, 

, 

, 

. . 40 „ 

1922-23 V 

, , 


• . 

. . 46 „ 

This year 

. 

. 

« 

« . 66 


President . — The Income tax rates for depreciation aro 7i per cent, for 
machinery and 2^ per cent, for buildings. 

Mr. Peterson . — Machinery and plant 10| per cent., electric light 7^ per 
loent., sanitary works 5 por cent., on works buildings 5 per cent., on town 
buildings 2^ xX'T cent. 

President . — Roughly how does it work up to? 

Mr. Peterson . — ^Taking the figures for 1922-23 on tho Slat March 1922 
the total block on which depreciation is taken is 6*34 crores and according to 
the rates taken by the Income tax Collector it will bo 46*12 lakhs. 

President . — There was another question that came up on a previous day, 
namely, as to what would bo the fair rate of profit to tho Company. You 
told us that it should be so fixod that the Company will have 10 per cent, 
on tho capital at least. 

Mr. Peterson . — I meant to say was that as a general principle 
any commercial enterprise should earn 10 per cent, on the money actually 
spent as fixed capital expenditure if it is to be reasonably successful. If 
you spend 5 lakhs on an industrial concern you would expect to make 
Rs. 60,000 annually net out of it on an average. 

President . — I am not going on that basis for tho moment. I take it 
your fixed capital expenditure on the asset side of your balance sheet must 
be taken as representing the sum which has actually been invested in tlio 
business. Investments presumably w’ill eifrn their own profits. The total 
fixed capital expenditure comes to Rs. 10*49 crores. Your share capital 
called up comes to 9*12 crores. As against the fixed capital expenditure it i« 
necessary^ to take into account also the premium on deferred shares, tlie 
Idepreciation and reserve fund. There may 1>g one or two other small iteir^ 
The inclusion of the depreciation fund on tho liabilities side of the balance 


Vide Statement No. XU. 
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has the efFedt ultimately of increasing your fixed capital expenditure 
by that amounts 1 think 1 am right in saying that the ordiifary Englisli 
^practice is that when a sum is writted off as depreciation it does not appear 
on either side of the balance sheet. 

Mr. reterson . — I do not know what the English practice is. This is the 
way in which we have shown it. 

President . — My point is that under your system sums allotted for depre- 
ciation appear in the balance sheet as fixed capital expenditure, which 
in your view is the amount on which you are entitled to profit. If, how- 
ever, the sums written off are for depreciation in the ordinary sense then 
before you attempt to ascertain what is the sum on which you are entitled 
to earn a profit they must be deducted from the fixed capital expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson . — My view is that money actually spent should earn 10 per 
cent. net. Very possibly money invested may come from depreciation or 
reserves, i.e., surplus profits, but in reckoning that 10 per cent. I would 
take the money originally spent whatever the source from which it came. 

President . — If you charge depreciation in the costing account and also 
allow profit on the sums so set aside, you are making allowance twice for 
the same amount. 

Mr. Peterson . — Suppose a man invests Rs. 1,000 in industry instead of 
in Government securities. Government securities will give him 6 to 7 per 
cent, without risk. I consider that he should get at least 3 per cent, more 
for taking the risk in industry. Even if the Rs. 1,000 depreciates I still 
consider that he should continue to receive 10 per cent. Unless an extra 
profit compensates this extra risk you will get no capital for industry. As a 
general proposition, this is in my opinion a very reasonable figure. 

President.— M&y I put it in this way that it is recognised that in process 
of time your plant gradually loses in value until it reaches a stage when it 
will have to be renewed. 

Mr. Peterson . — I think the investor should receive 10 per cent, exclusive 
of depreciation. If you put money in Government securities there is no 
depreciation of this kind. 

President . — Supposing you start with a capital of Rs. 10 crores, all of 
which goes into the company’s fixed capital expenditure, and supposing at 
the end of a certain number of years you have written off Rs. 2 crores as 
depreciation, if you actually use that money to buy additional plant at 
the end of that time is the capital on which you are to earn a profit 10 crores 
or 12 crores? 

Mr. Peterson.— I should say Rs. 12 crores. If you want my opinion 
depreciation should earn profit. If the industry is to be successful it should 
receive 10 per cent, exclusive of depreciation. 

President . — Can I take your opinion as being that of the company? 

Mr. Peterson . — This is my personal opinion on the general question. If 
you ask what profit the company should make I should have to ask the 
shareholders. 

President . — You have got a very small reserve fund and to my mind it is 
perfectly fair that :^ou should earn profit on your reserve fund, that is, money 
set aside from profits for capital expenditure. Anyiiiing written off for 
depreciation is totally different. It means that you write off that amount in 
order to prevent your plant from appearing in your balance sheet at more 
than it is really worth. 

Mr. Peterson.— Vfe have taken 120 lakhs from the profits expressly for 
the greater extensions. It was not actual depreciation on the oripnal plant. 
A certain portion of the profit was set aside for the capital required for the 
greater extensions. It was actually 1*17 crores. This is included in the 
figure shown under depreciation. 
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President, — If you deduct that A’om the Ils. 3 crores that reduces it to 
about 1*83 crores and the company has been operating for about II years, 
i.e., ^ about 18 lakhs a year. That will at once raise the question whaler 
the amount written off as depreciation is sufficient. 

Mr. Peterson, — We may not have taken as large depreciation as wo 
might wish. We may not have been able to do so. 

President. — That I fully understand.,, My point is that by your procedure 
of showing the depreciation fund on tbe liability side of the balance sheet 
with an equivalent increase in the fixed capital expenditure on the other 
side, — capital side, you tend to swell your capital account, i.e., the sum 
shown as fixed capital expenditure in your balance sheet exceeds what your 
property is worth. 

Mr, Peterson. — I should say it is less than what the property is worth. 
Much of the property has increased in value. The balance sheet shows the 
property at cost. Some of it has gone up in value, same has gone down. 
Take the collieries. Their value is not included in the balance sheet. It 
seems to me that these considerations do not apply to the balance sheet. 
The value may have increased or decreased. 

President. — That is not the view generally taken, I think. We regard 
the question as extremely important. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The balance sheet contains the actual cost shown in our 
books which bears no relation to the present day value. 

President. — On the assumption that the sums you have allotted for depre- 
ciation are reasonable your fixed capital should be taken at about Rs. 3 
crores less than you have shown it. 

Mr. Peterson. — If you say that I must contest that statement as in my 
opinion the property is worth not less but more. 

President. — It may be, but there is no means of ascertaining. Perhaps 
we might leave it at that. But I think 1 ought to make it clear that you 
have not by any means succeeded in convincing me that your view is the 
correct one. I am, of course, ready to hear anything more you would like 
to say on the subject any other day, but my ‘present view is that in taking 
into account the capital on which it is fair to earn a profit what is written 
off as depreciation must first be deducted. 

Mr. Peterson. — I have already stated what an ordinary commercial under- 
taking should earn as profit. My opinion may be incorrect. I am not 
arguing the case on behalf of the company. It seems to me a general 
question on which there may be as many opinions as there are people. I 
think a commercial undertaking should earn a profit of at least 10 per cent, 
net on the actual money expended if you consider the rate of interest on 
Government securities. 

President. — Including all sums allotted for depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson. — It includes in the case of this plant money actually paid 
for the machinery, money actually paid on account of exchange, money 
paid to the Consulting Engineer, i.e., the actual money expended. 

President. — That is to say, that you do not consider that this sum ought 
to be reduced by what is allotted for depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson.— li is only a general proposition. I should say that the 
return to the investor should be 10 per cent, exclusive of any sums that it 
might l)e necessary to set aside for depreciation. 

Mr. Ginu’ola.— Suppose you borrow money on debentures at 6i per cent. 
Would you expect 10 per cent, on itP 

Mr. Peterson. — Debentures are a mortgage security and are usually only 
one-third of the value of the property mortgaged. Money expended on 
industrial enterprise should earn 10 per cent. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON* CIJE., 
and Mr. T. W. TUTWILER recorded at 
Jamshedpur on the 24th August 1923. 

President. — ^What proportion of your output of steel is according to th# 
itish specification and what proportion is beloy/ thatP 3Vhat class of 
ol competes with youP 

Mr Tutwiler. — We only try to make British standard steel. 

President — Your aim is that the whole of your output should be British 
ndard and anything that is below that is scrap P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — British standard chemically buh sometimes they are not 
physically. They may not be quite true to section and we would not soil 
3m as a first class article but sell them as bazar article. 

President. — What proportion of your output you regard as able to com- 
be with the British standard steel? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That moans what practice we get.. 

Mr. Mather. — I think it means this. I have in my office the tonnage of 
el that 1 accept as up to the British standard specification. I don’t 
re any report of the steel which you do not put up as British standard 
cification. You have the total tonnage of all products and from that 

1 deduct those which I accept and you get the quantity of steel which 
not of the British standard. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Some Companies will also take our guarantee that it is 
itish standard and when wo guarantee tht^t, it is accepted by customers 
if it was passed by the Government Inspector. About 95 per cent, oi 
r output is sold as British standard steel. 

Mr. Mather. — I accept about 90 per cent., and the other 5 per cent, are 
opted on the Company’s guarantee. 

President. — The next point is this. From the quotations in the British' 
de papers it appears that the present quotation is something like £5-5 
£5-7-6 for pig iron, and between £9-10 and £10 for steel rails. Assuming 
,t the cost of producing steel rails is, somewhere about £8, 1 take it that 
cost of producing pig in England can hardly be below £4. On that 
is the cost of steel rails is about double the cost of pig. According to your 
ires the cost of production of pig iron works out to about £3 and the 
t of steel rails came to close on £11 in 1921-22 and to something over 

2 in 1922-23. Apparently the cost of steel rails comes out at about four 
les the cost of pig iron. That is a very wide difference and the importance 
it comes in this way. If eventually India is to be able to compete in the 
•Id’s market — with steel producing countries like England and America — 

L have got a good long way to go, and there will have to be a heavy 
notion in the cost of the stages by which pig iron is to be converted 

3 finished steel. I should like very much to hear what you have to say 
this point. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — have not got the actual English costs but,J can explain 
figures for 1916-1917 as compared with pre-war cost in America. I can 
B you the difference between pig-iron and ingots and between ingots 
1 rails in America, but I cannot give that between England and India.- 
your question you said that the price of pig iron in England now is 
7 and the price of steel rails is £10. A billet is a semi-finished piece 
steel and it is bringing practically the same price in America that the 
i\ rails are bringing. 1 think the set price in America is 43 dollars for 
is and for billets it is 42 dollars and a half or practically the same. So 
may assume that these are of the same quality. In the years 1915 



to 1917 the works cost of our iugots was about Rs. 42 a ton. In f912-13 in ihit 
States the cost of ingots was Rs. 61 or 17 dollars. The cost of the niixtlir#* 
(pig iron and scrap) in America was Rs. 39 as against Rs. 20 in India : cost 
of conversion here was Rs. 22 against Rs. 12 in the States : in other words 
4 dollars against- Rs. 22. That makes the difference of Rs. . 10 to be 
explained. We have to use 250 lbs. of limestone for a ton of steel against 
their practice of 200 lbs. per ton of steel Our limestone cost us Rs. 6 a 
ton and theirs cost them Rs. 3-6 a ton. There was thus a difference pel 
ton of steel in their coat and ours of 8 annas. The increased cost o! 
calcining lime which we have to do here is 25 per cent, as against 6 per cent, 
and the excess consumption is due to excess acid in the raw stone in this 
country and then we also have to calcine with a coal of inferior quality at 
a higher cost. Our limestone also contaius a less quantity of CaO. than 
it does in America, so that we have to spend 8 annas above them on this 
article. To eliminate this difference we have brought out rotary kilns and 
the fuel that we will use will be coke oven gas sO that there will bo no 
impurities put into the lime from the fuel and we ought to get down 
to their price. We hope to have those working by the beginning of next 
year. The next item we have is moulds and stools. Our cost per ton of 
steel is 12 annas and theirs was 6 annas — a difference of seven annas. They 
get about 100 h^ats per mould as against our 65. That is due to our not 
being able to obtain as good result iii our foundry work as they are doing.. 
We hope to get away from that by casting direct from the blast furinica 
as they do over there. We would have been able to do that long ago hud 
it not been for the war. We used at that time 900 lbs. of coal per ton of 
steel against their 600. Our coal cost us Rs. 2-8 and theirs Rs. 2-4 — a 
difference of only 4 annas a ton. Our labour cost us Rs. 4-2 a ton and it 
cost them Rs. 2 — a difference of lls. 2-2. 1 don’t think that needs any 
explanation. That depend.s on the length of time our material was in the 
furnace. We also explain that by the covenanted labour which we have to 
oiing here at high wages and then again we give a month’s leave to all 
Indian labour. 

President. — In the United States they would noi get that? It really 
means that your labour is nut permanently domiciled in Jamshedpur and 
they want to go home? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, but it is gradually becoming domiciled. In 1915 wa 
ased to give the men this leave, 

Mr. Peterson. — We conbrmed that concession to labour and regularized 
it in 1920. It is really an increase in the wages of labour. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Men will not stick for 12 months as in tho case of cold 
countries but the cost per ton of steel will decrease because tho covenanted 
labour is decreasing now, and with the new Duplex furnaces coming into 
Of)cration we will require two men per shift per furnace to make 500 tons 
of steMsl a day. W’^e require row G covenanted men per day per furnace 
to mako 100 tons of stool. We may make between 5 and 6 ions with the 
new process with the same number of men, and so our labour is likely to 
come down. Materials, repairs and maintenance cost us 11 annas a ton and 
it cost the States 6 annas a ton — a difference of 6 annas. That was on 
account of the higher price of material. We have to bring by sea most 
M the materials and that co.st us more. 

President. — In this particular item you have got a permanent 
disadvantage ? ^ 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. The same thing applies to tools, lubricants and 
other miscellaneous supplies 12 annas a ton disadvantage. 

President, — Do you regard it as a permanent disadvantage? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I do not regard that as a permanent thing. With the 
bigger output that will also decrease. 

Under ** refractories ” our cost was 14 annas and theirs 10 annas, a 
differenco of 4 annas. It is due to the materials not being up ic the 
toL. I._ X 



quality. Ball materials are of good quality and we hope .to improye the 
quality oi the article as we go along. Then in things like water we Were 
a little boster off than they are by cne anna. In electric light and power 
' and yard switching we are a little better off, but in the matter of laboratory, 
establishment expense and general working expense we are worse off* Then 
we have a contingent fund which they do not cayy. 

Tresideni , — What is the contingent fund exactly? 

'Mr. Peffirson.— The contingent fund is meant to provide for leave for 
covenanted labour. Our contracts provide that covenanted men should 
get one month’s leave in the year. If they do not avail themselves of the 
leave fon three years at the close of the contract they get 3 months’ pay. 

Mr. Tii#u?ilfir.--Then we have to pay their passages homo. 

Then we have what we call ordinary fnrnAce repairs, etc. It cost us 
Rs. 4-12 per ton of steel and it cost them Re. 1-8. Wo are not getting a» 
gocd practice as they get. 

President . — To what do you attribute this? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — We attribute this primarily to climatic condition. In 
other countries a man stands up with his face right up to the furnace all 
the year round but here they cannot stand it for more than 7 months. 
FolP the other four months it is absolutely impossible for him to do it. Wo 
can get away from that by improvements in furnace construction, e.g., the 
water cooling process. 

President.— Still the climate is a permanent disadvantage or can you 
get out of it by water cooling process, etc.? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Ours is a new industry and it requires time before we com© 
to the improved practice. We might be a little worse off at present btot wo 
hope to improve as time goes on. 

The total increase in the spread is Rs. 10 and Rs, 8-1 or 96 per cent, 
of it has been explained by mo. But the high cost of laboCr, as I ex- 
plained, which is Re, 1-8 a ton is due to the higher wages paid to tbo 
covenanted labour. The excess amount in refractories and ffux is duo 

quality of stores and materials, as well as to the fact that they wero 

not used as efficiently as they are in other countries, and also to the cost 

per ton of repairing the furnaces, etc. Then, we have a higher loss than 

they do in other countries because we carry a higher slag volume which is 

ne<?essar 5 ' on account of the inferior flux and the inferior furnace practice. 
That explains th'j difference of Rs. 10 

Mr. Oinwa1a.—13io\v did you get the cost of production in the United 
States? 

3/r. Tutwiler.— 1 got it from private sources but I think it is fairly 
accurate. 

Mr. Gtnwola . — Is it one year’s cost or the average cost. 

Mr. Tutwiler.— TheiTR is one year’s cost, mine is for. 1915-16 and 1917. 

Mr. Kale.— V^hat additions must have taken place in these costs? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — ^Labour a good percentage in England. It has also gone 
up in America. 

Mr. Kale . — How will this cost compare with the present cost? 

Mr. Tutwiler.— In America I can only judge by rail. lii America th^ 
have always a set price for rail. The price for a number of years was ^ 
dollars; th©n they rose during the war, but now they are 43 dollars, and their 
selling price for rails is usually about 6 dollars above cost. 

President.— It seems likely that the spread must have increased a good 
deal since 1916-17 in your cost, but the prices prevailing at present do not 
•uggest that the American spread has increased so much, 

Ur. Tuttviler.—l don’t know. Our present day cost of ingots is Rs. 78 
and of pig iron Rs. 38 a ton. 



Ptesidf&nf . — The inclusion of interest, depreciation an(j m on may atfeci? 
materially the cost according to your figures. 

Mr. Peterson.'^! think Mr. Tutwiler can giie you an expiaration for 
the increase in the spread in our cost. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I can give yon those costs for 1921 as compared with 
1915-17. In 1921 ingots cost us Its. 70 as agaiiiBt Rs. 42 in 19U»'17. The 
cost of our mixture in 1921 was Rs. 32 as against Rs. 21 in 1917. Our cost 
o# conversion in 1921 was Rs. 38 as against Rs. 22 in 1917. In 1921 
used 400 lbs. of limestone at Rs. 6-9 per ton against 260 lbs. at Rs. 6 in 
1917. The percentage of pig iron was 76 to 80 per cent, against 66 to 
70 per cent. The more pig iron you charge the more lime you have to 
uso. The quality of the stone was not tis good and in 1917 our coke 
contained 20 per cent, ash- and it 1921 25 per cent, ash^ so we had to use 
more coke in calcining limestone of poorer quality, and the more calcining 
We had to do the more labour we had to use. Our moulds and stools, quite 
a big item, cost us Re. 1-4 in 1921 as against 12 annas in 1917. 

Mr. Mather. — That wms mainly due on account of increased cost of pigv 
Perhaps I may be allowed to remark tliat as Mr. Tutwiler has already 
pointed out, the life of the ingot mould is not so great as it is in Americw 
ainf I do not think it is likely it will ever reach such a life as in America. 
It is obviously uneconomical to inqmrt pig iron into India, but ingots and 
tfie pig iron in other countries with lower contents of phosphorus gives 
moulds having a longer life than those made from Indian iro>i-^ Om the 
other hand the cost of pig iron is lower here and this will give India 
an advantage which may be enough to offset the drawback. 

Mr. TutxviTer. — Moulds cost us Re. 1-4 in 1921 and 12 annas in 1917 and 
this was mainly due to the increased cost of pig iron. Fuel rose from 
Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 6 duo to increased price of coal. Labour went up from 
Rs. 4-2-0 to Rs. 6 due to increase in wages and less tonnage per man. 
Materials, repairs and maintenance increased by five annas due to increased' 
cost of pig iron from which castings are made. Tools, lubricants and> 
miscellaneous things — on account of increased consumption and increased* 
price varying from 200 to 400, i.c., averaging about 250 per cent, more 
in 1921 than in 1917. Refractories went up from 14 annas to Rjs. 3 on 
account of the higher consumption of dolomite, magnesite and calcining lima 
with inferior <!oal. Our dolomite cost us Rs. 6 a ton in 1921 against 
Rs. 3-8-0 in 1917. Magnpsite cost us Rs. 90 a ton in 1921 as against Rs. 76 
a ton in 1917. 

President. — The point I would like to suggest is that in most respects 
during the last six years progress has been retrograde. The quality of 
vour materials has fallen off, and also the efficiency of your labour as 
judged by the output per man. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — I think that is a very unfair criticism. 

President. — I do not put forward that as my criticism but as an inference 
suggested by what you have told us. It is for you to comment on it. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — My explanation is that when the war broke out we had 
in this country four small open hearth furnaces, we had two mills and one 
sngine. We were asked by Government to do everything we could to increase 
oiir output. We could not get any spare parts and we had to manage with 
what we had. But we built during that time three steel furnaces and 
erected another engine to run the bloopiing mill. We know that our plant, 
was abused during that period. Wo are now just recovering from tliat. 

President. — ^^hat is to say any lark of efficiency in the running of your 
plant was diie in part to the way in which it was run during thw 

war. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Also due to the increase in the cost of raw mateHafj 
and labour which not only affects our costs here but also affects the cost 
af our raw materiabid 

X2 
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Mr. PgfcrjonJ**— There was strict supervision of the coal supplied to 
Us before the war. During the war and afler it the quality of the material 
was much inferior. 

President. — There has been in the last six years a deterioration. Do you 
look forward to an improvement P 

Mr. Peterson^ — That was a mechanical deterioration very largely due to 
Ihe fact that the coal was not properly screened and had to be held in 
stock and loaded several times as the Hallways woyld not handle the traffic. 

President. — Do you look forward to an improvement in the quality of 
ithe coalP 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes as we are responsible for 50 to 60 per cent, of our 
own coal and we have spent about a crore of rupees for improving our coal. 
We have got the machinery which has just arrived and is being erected. 
,We have electrified our collieries and they will begin to show results from 
October. 

President. — Will this result in an improvement in the quality of your 
OoalP 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. It is bound to improve. We are putting mocha- 
'nical screens and things like that. But I do not think we shall come 
down to pre-war cost, nor do I think that any country will get back to the 
pre-war level. As long as the supply of coal was not sufficient to meet 
tho demand not only this country but other countries suffered in the same 
way. Now the supply is more than the demand. Our coke now contains 
22 per cent, ash as against 25 to 27 as has been the case for the past two 
years. That means we use 1,000 lbs. of dolomite as against 1,600 lbs. It 
also means that instead of using 3,300 lbs. of coke per ton of iron we uso 
only 2,800 lbs. 

President. — You also expect that you will get an improvement in things 
like dolomite, limestone, etc. 

Mr. Tutwiler. -^Yes. Another thing that has affected us in our raw 
materials, which is now being rectified, is the services. For instance when 
there was a big movement of freight on we had to take coal from our 
stocks because we were not able to got regular supplies here. If for instance 
the railways are unable to supply us w'ith coal for 48 hours, we have to 
load from stock to the exteut of 2,000 tons a day, coal which due to 
weathering deteriorates and is not of the same quality. But it is hoped 
that in one year at the outside they will bo able to give us regular 
supplies. 

President, — I understood you to say in the earlier part of the discussion 
that during the last three or four years dolomite and limestone were not 
of as good quality as it used to be. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is also because of the difficulty of railway service. 
We had no time to pick and choose as we would do if we had a regular 
nupply. We had to load it up and get it here to keep 'the plant going. 
But this I am sure will be rectified and indeed it is better to-day than it 
was six months ago. 

Mr. Mather. — Has the average quality of your limestone and dolomite 
improved already? I 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. We have brought down coke per ton of iron from 
8,300 lbs. to 2,800 lbs. That shows a considerable decrease. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Have you taken into account this important factor? As 
your production of steel as well as pig increases there will be a greater demand 
for all these materials and that may affect both the prices and the 
qusdity. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We have taken that into consideration by providing our 
own materials. Prior to going ahead with our scheme of extensions, we 
have acquired reserves of raw materials and so far as w'e are <X)nceru6df 
we can eontrol the price and the quality. 
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Mr. Gifiwala . — ^So long as your contracts subsist. 

A/r. Tuiwiler.—AO per cent, of our coal is contracted for and that coal 

inspected by our representativo or the Crovernmenb representative. In 
our contracts we are provided against that by a clause which reads that 
all coal must be commercially free from shale, slate and other impuritiee. 
If we break our present contracts, we still have our own rosorvos of raw 
materials to carry on with. 

A/r. Ginivala, — You presume that at present when there is no other steel 
industry but if on the other hand there is competition in the future and 
the total output of the country is doubled, will it affect your quality? 

A/r. Tulwilcr. — It won't affoet quality because we are provided against 
that by our own supplies of coal. 

A/r. Ginwala. — So far as you are concerned you will not be affected under 
any conditions. 

A/r. Tutwilcr. — No. We have plenty of reserves to make up deficiency. 

A/r. Kale, — I should like that you should, if it is possible and convenient, 

summarise what you have been telling us with regard to the possible reduc- 
tions of cost in the next few years, i.c., how tlie present difference of 
Rs. 45 per ton is likely to be abridged in the course of the next few years 
on account of the improvement of which you have spoken. 

A/r. Tutwiler. — I have already given that information. I do not want 
to be pinned down to that definite shrtement. 

A/r. Kale. — What I want to know is how much reduction can be effected 

in the cost on account of the greater efficiency of the labour and on account 

of the improved quality of the raw materials. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I will give you a statement* but I cannot say anything 
regarding the future that would bo accurate. I cajinot say what labour 
will cost next year or in the next few years. 

Mr. Kale. — I do not say that it should be very accurate but I should like 
to have a general idea as to how much can be saved in the next few years 
on account of tho improvements you have spoken of. 

Mr. Tutiviler. — Do you mean on the basis of present conditions? 

Mr. Kale. — On tho prospective conditions that you have spoken of. 

A/r. Tutwiler. — If you wish mo to take to-day as a basis I might be able 
to give you something. 

Mr, Mather. — I take it that Mr. Tutwiler intends to convey that the 
reduction in the working cost in the next few years will depend not only on 
tho efficiency of the new plant but also- on tho increased efficiency of tho 
existing plant and that he hopes to return to the earlier efficiency of the 
old plant in some years. 

A/r. Tutwiler,'. — May I ask Mr. Mather a question. You have been hero 
now for over three years. You know the conditions of our plant. What 
would you say about tho efficiency of our plant to-day as compared with 
the first day wh(3n you arrived? 

Mr. Mather. — I quite agree that there are indications of it. \Vhat I 
wfiMicd to make clear is that the pro.spocts of efficiency do- not depend solely 
on the coming of the new plant. 

A/r. Tutwiler. — Tho new plant coming in with the old plant will make 
the old plant more efficient. 

Mr. Kale. — Would you put down that efficiency at 15 per cent, or 10 
per cent.? • 

Mr. Peterson. — ^What Professor Kale wishes to get at is the reduction 
in cost? 

PrCHident. — After all none of us can prophesy much. 


Vide Statement No. XIV. 
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Mr. Oinwala. — You stated Mr. Tutwiler that th^ United States 
Corporation fixed the price of steel at 26 dollars. 1?hat remained for a 
certain nu nber of years steadily. Since then it has been raised by them 
to 43 dolls rs. Would that be a sufficient guide for us to infer that there is 
a general rise in the cost of labour, materials and so on in that proportion 
with regard to rails. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It is a fact. It ir not a supposition. 

Mr. Ginwala. — For arriving at the relative values 43 to 28 would be a 
fair indication of the increase in cost of labour, eth. 

Mr. Tu'.iwiler. — I should think so; but it would not apply W*the case 
of Germany and France. 

Afr* Mafher. — I think you will find that the price of rails before the war 
was an international price agreed upon by the steel manufacturers of every 
country. At that time the United States was by*no means the dominating 
factor in fixing that price. The price is agreed upon between the different 
countries, rno increase is based on 4he increase in the manufacturing cost 
in all countries, not purely America. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Will the United States Corporation price tend to corre- 
spond to the international price more or less. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I think so. As I said England and the States get about 
closely the same spread. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How long have you been in charge of these works? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — As General Manager from 1916 and as Works Manager 
from 1913 or 1914 and before that Superintendent of Blast Furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I presume your career coincides with the time when the 
works were started, and were manufacturing a reasonable quantity of 
steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler, — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I think you showed me yesterday the sort of monthly 
account sheet that you keep. I want to learn your method of accounting 
generally. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We keep an accurate account of all materials and labour 
daily which is put in day by day in a monthly sheet. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That reijresents the actual cost of everything at the 
works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, with the exception of things like the relining fund 
which is based on how much we use for three or four months. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What other items have you got which are hypothetical? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Contingent fdnd, reliiiing fund, etc. 

Mr, Peterson. — If you would like to examine the accounts, we will show 
you the details and the actual books. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^I do not want to i^ee the actual details. I want to get 

the method of arriving at the cost. I was just asking you for the 
hypothetical cases. What are these? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Contingent fund, relining fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take scrap also? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We take the actual cost of the previoui^ 12 months as 
the basis and so we start with the previoiis experience in cost and raise or 
lower it month by moiith as the case may be. 

Mr. Peterson. — Mf. Tutwiler could not give off hand the actual details 
of aU the accounts and I suggest that the Accountant would be the best person 
to examine on this point. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^As far as I am concerned everything that we use is 
weighed and charged for daily; for example so much coke is charged in the 
blast furnace by actual weight: in the case of the open hearth so much 
scrap If charged by weight. 
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Mr. ^inwata . — ^ho determines the* price of these materials? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^The prices are determined by the actuui cost price to 
tis. We get coal froQi our collieries and the price for May wo take into 
•ocouiit for June. — So wo have to be one month behind. 

Mr. Ginwcda. — Take the statement at page 77 of the printed statement. 
Am 1 right in calculating tho works cost by omitting the last three items? 

Mr. Peterson. — You cannot do that l>6causo they are included in the 
first item — ^pig and scrap. ' • 

Afr, Ginwaia. — But you have not actually given us the pig cost. 

President. — I gather, Mr. Peterson, that your objection to disclosing the 
pig cost will be a permanent one. If so we can never use it. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — Would you object to give your pig cost for the earlier 
years? 

Mr. Peterson. — We have no objection to giving that for 1916-17. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Do you moan our cost of materials and everything? 

Mr. Ginwaia . — Yes. Everything. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am prepared to give it provided it is treated as 
confidential. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — I want to know tho actual works cost. What I want is 
not an analysis but tho cost of each material so much for coal, coke, 
etc. 

(Tho statement* was handed.) 

I have got this other table* in which I asked for certain information from 
tho books. I am taking them under these heads; 

Ilaw materials. 

Fuel. 

Labour. i 

Stores. 

Services. 

As regards tho services you have omitted the welfare services. I want the 
figure cormjted. 

Mr. Peterson. — Does tho Board ask for an authoritative statement 
prepared on this basis? 

President.— 'K% things stand at pre.sent the information was supplied to 
the Board at the request of Mr. Ginwaia. But if the company are to put 
it in subject to any qualification that should be stated I understand that your 
position is that you do not agree that any inferences should be drawn 
from it. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^he statement has not been checked in the General 
Manager’s office. 

President. — As we have no power whatever to compel the company to 
put in tho statement and this sta^iement has now appeared before the 
Board, what I want to know is whether the company has anything to say 
before putting it in. 

Mr. Peterson . — do not think this is an accurate method of getting at 
the cost of steel. 

President. — That is a point which Mr. Ginwaia will deal with in the 
course of the examination. * 

Mr. Peterson. — All interest, depreciation charges, etc., are thrown on 
steel instead of on pig. Clearly the cost of steel as shown by this method 
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will be too high. We have given these figures* but we are Aot to b« 
taken as agreeing that this is an accurate method of showing them. If 
the Board wishes that the company should prepare an authoritative state* 
ment of this kind I should prefer to have them checked. The figured 
were prepared in a very hurried manner. I would put in the statement 
subject to any alterations that we find it necessary to make. 

ilfr. Ginwula. — When wo have arrived at the correct figures let us 
decide in what form these account should be made. 

President. — The statement is prepared for 1922-23. We ought I think 
to send them in writing a clear statement of what we require. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^In the statement you have just given me you have 
included “ bought scrap.” Is it bought from outside? 

Mr. Putwilcr. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You say in the statement tl^at this scrap was used from, 
stock. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Because you ask for scrap bought and used. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is to say this scrap was from previous year’s, 
stock. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Some of it was and some of it was not. 

President. — That must be so. Scrap is being produced every day in the 
works. 3 

Mr. Tutwiler. — What is produced may be used the very same day and 
some of it may be used the next day. 

Mr. Ginwala. — By raw materials I mean coke, ore or fiux and every- 
thing of that kind. From these you derive a certain quantity of pig iron, 
pig scrap and steel scrap. Therefore you cannot take credit for the scrap 
that you derive from those raw materials. Only the scrap which you 
bring from previous year’s stock you are entitled to take. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The stock of scrap shown here is the actual stock of the 
previous year. Every day we buy scrap from the Tinplate Company, and 
the Agricultural Implements Company and so on. One day they might 
send one ton and the next dny 100 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I may assume that these are scraps derived from stock 
but not obtained from outsiders. This sido of the statement includes all 
expenditure during the year. On the credit side you have given the values 
of these bye-products and the surplus pig iron at sale price during the 
period. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^That is at to-day’s sale price. 

Mr. Peterson. — The selling price refers to 1922-23, the period for which 
the statement was prepared. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I take it that most of your surplus pig iron is disposed 
of during the year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — At one time we had 100,000 tons in stock. 

Mr. Peterson. — There will always be stock at the end of the year. 
Wo also carry a certain amount of stock. 

President. — Surplus pig iron does not moan stock. Surely it means what 
you have actually sold during the year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You manufacture pig from your raw materials. You use 
up a certain quantity in the manufacture of steel and tHb balance is what 
T call disposable surplus. 

Mr. Peterson. — You want the wjuantity actually sold and delivered in 
le year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Surplus pig 7*68 lakhs represents the number of tons of 
ig iron sold and in stock on the 31st March 1923. That represents the 
irplus sold and left in that year. 
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Wr. Oinwala. — This quantity ot scrap that remains is the surplus 
produced during the year. 

Mr. Tuittftlfir.— Produced during that year and that carried forward 
from the previous year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Suppose you manufacture 114,000 tons of steel. How 
much scrap it would leave? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — You want our practice from pig iron to steel. Do you 
want for rails, bars or what? 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Let us take the total quantity of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Roughly 75 per cent, from ingot to finished steel, 
ilfr. Mather. — That would be roughly about 25 per cent, scrap. 20 per 
cent, scrap and the rest other, things. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it that the cost of this steel is calculated on 
this standard. I talce it that according to your practice the actual 
expenditure that is shown on the debit side divided by the number of tons 
would roughly correspond to the works cost of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler.— Approximately. What about the surplus pig. I have 
given you the yield from ingot to finished steel. But this does not include 
pig- 

Mr. Ginwala. — When your greater extensions are finished I want to 
know the total output that you will got: so many thousand tons of pig 
iron, steel, etc. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I would suggest that if Mr. Ginwala would see the flow 
sheet* it will give him all the information he wants. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Allowing for tho wastages in terms of money I simply 
want to know how much pig iron tho plant will produce with the greater 
extensions included. You can give me the production! of the present plant 
and how much it will produce after the extensions come into operation with 
a flow sheet showing the distribution of materials to the future plant. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Will you be able to give me the history of the construc- 
tion of the greater extensions together with the cost at different times. 

Mr. Peterson. — I cannot give you off-hand the actual amount of 
expenditure at different times. Bv' "’e can give you a statement.! 

Mr. Kale. — In your blast furnace and open hearth departments do yon 
think that tho kind of men that you train in the technical institute will 
be useful to you? If you take young men from another class of people 
in Indian society, men with traditions of work, such as blacksmiths and 
other classes, it is more likely that they will prove to you more satisfactory 
than the sort of men you get here from the institute. 

, Mr. Tutwiler. — Men who are trained in the Technical college are 
trained for tho place of foreman. In the old days nobody had any education 
and there was no improvement in the blast furnace, steel works, etc. 
Until chemists and trained men came into tho steel and iron business there 
was no improvement. Our actual workmen on tho plant are from tho 
class you referred to but the foreman t^pe j'ou have to get from people 
with some knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy. 

il/r. Kale. — Do you moan to say that the men at present employed there 
possess a knowledge of chemistry. 

Mr. Tutiviler. ’*-Cerinin\y. Tho Departmental heads, i.e., Superintendents 
and Assistants are men with thooreli(!al and practical knowledge. To be 
successful with pig iron and steel making certainly men with theoretical 
knowledge and a knowledge of mechanics should be got. 

• * Not printed. 
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Ur. Kale . — So you think that the people you are turning out ef youl* 
institute will be more satisfactory? • 

Mr. TutXb^ef.-^ think that has to be found out yet. We may get 1 
per cent, or we may get 50 per cent. What we have to dd is to take the 
whole lot and pick the promising ones. 

ilfr. Kale . — The men whom you get for your Technical Institute generally 
belong to the middle class of li^dian society — and these toen are not 
expected to put in that kind of hard work that is wanted there. Even in 
America and in England it is not the young men who come out from public 
schools and Universities who are taken for this kind of work. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — In America I know educated men are coming more and 
more into the work. Wo have in the Technical Institute men who are 
related to men like our Assistant Chief Electrical Engineer, and people of 
that type. 1 know a good many are useful becaiise their relatives are in 
the work, and we can only judge them by that type. 

Mr. Kale.-srWhat happehs is this. Men who go in for higher education 
come from a class who are not used to this kind of manual work. You do 
not want men of this class in your open hearth department for example. 
So I thought it might be an advantage in the long run if you could select 
men from another dass who are used to hard manual work. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — The men actually doing the labour in the open hearth 
are men from the class of life of which you speak. It would not be possible to 
put him in the Technical Institute and give him an idea of chemistry and 
metallurgy. But if it is ultimately intended to run this place by eliminat* 
ing Americans and Europeans as much as possible then the only way to 
get at it is through the medium of the Technical Institute. They have 
got to show it to the lower men. In Western countries the actual steel 
workers are mostly uneducated men — I suppose there are more educated 
men in America who are doing that kind of work than in other countries. 
That has been handed down from generation to generation in that country. 
It will take a ve/y long time before our men will replace the Americans 
but when wo started here we had all European labour in the works. We 
have eliminated in the open hearth department crane drivers and other 
workmen who are now all Indians. The third helpers have entirely disap- 
peared but there are a few second helpers still left but these second helpers 
are competent to take turn as first helpers. Superintendents and Assistants 
are still here but it will take many years to eliminate them. 

Mr. Kale . — I find in the statement* you have put in that the percentafir^ 
of cost of producing labour and of service expenses comes to the same 
amount. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — ^The service expenses are say about 9 per cent, and the 
producing labour is also 9 per cent, of the cost per ton. 

Mr. Kale . — Do vou not think that from tlie point of view of economy 
and also from the point of view that in a few years you must have as many 
Indians as possible in the place of Americans and Europeaas, it is desirable 
that this substitution should be carried out considerably in the course of 
the next 10 years? Do you think it possible that in the course of five years 
a material reduction would take place in the service cost under the system 
of training you are giving? 

Mr. Twfiytler.— Certainly. If we had not thought that w^. would be able 
to reduce our overhead charges to a certain extent as far as labour is 
concerned by reducing the number of covenanted employees we would not 
have taken this course. But I cannot tell you what exact reduction it will 
jsffect in the course of ten years. 

Mr. Kale . — The general impression among the people is that when an 
industry gets protection, in the course of a few years, the compensatipp that 
the country must receive should b^ that Indians should receive industrial 
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training, and at the same time, get employment in that industry which ia 
protected. From this point of view can your company say positively that 
in the course of ten or even 16 years it will be possible to introduce Indians 
into these places and thus reduce the cost? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — But this has already been done. 

Mr. Kale, — In two departments. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — In more than two departments. In the blast furnace wo 
had 22 Europeans to run one blast furnace making 160 tons of pig iron a 
day. To-day we are making a round 1,200 tons of pig iron a day with 
8 Americans. In the open hearth we had 66 covenanted men making less 
than 2,000^ tons of steel a month. To-day we have about 40 making on an 
average 15,600 tons a month? In the mills which were built to roll four 
to five thousand tons per month we are rolling 13,600 tons. 

Mr. Kale. — In your statement you have laid stress on the point that 
you have started a Technical College and that you intend to reduce your 
expenditure by putting Indians in place of costly foreign labour, wherever 
it is possible to do so. 

ilfr. Tutwiler. — That is why we started the Technical Institute. 

Mr. Kale. — Therefore I ask you whether the present system you have 
adopted to train Indians will yield the result expected. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 1 will just give an example. In the southern part 
of the United States, when the manufacture of steel was begun, men were 
brought from England to operate the furnaces. But these have now been 
entirely eliminated. 

Mr. Kale. — In how many years did this take place? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That I do not know. 

President. — Would it be within the province of the Board to make recom- 
mendations as to the manner in which th^ company should run the 
Technical Institute ? 

Mr. Kale. — The Legislature might insist that they should take this 
step, as a condition for getting protection. 

Mr. Peterson. — We are endeavouring to do so. it has been our 
constant policy. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We have considered this. When our plant was srariea, 
our output of steel was less than 2,000 tons a month and we had 156 men 
and to-day we are producing about 15,000 tons and our covenanted labour 
is 93. 

Mr. Kale. — I want an assurance on that point, namely, that protection 
being after all a sacrifice on the part of the consumer, tliat sacrifice will 
be rewai^ed among other things by increased employment of trained Indians. 
In the minds of the Legislature this will be a very important consideration. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Look at the increased production and the decrease in 
the number of foreign labour. 

President. — It would be very difficult for us to make recommendations 
saying that we think that the Technical Institute should be run in a 
different way. 

Mr. Kale. — The public and the Legislature might ask whether the prcoent 
method that is followed in the Technical Institute is the right method of 
getting the men. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are following the practice in America and other 
countries. • 

Mr. Peterson. — The answer is we would not have spent large sums if 
we had not thought so. 

Mr. Mather. — Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word here. I have 
nothing whatever to do with the company’s scheme for administering the 
institute but I do think that it is a good method and from my knowledge 
of the kind of posts the students are intended to fill when they come out of 
the college, 1 think the institute is running on right lines. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 25th 
August 1923. 


Mr, Oinwala. — I want to knoW the amount of Customs duty paid on the 
various articles with a view to consider how it adepts the cost of production. 

Mr. Feteraon. — That can better be given by a statement.* It is impos- 
sible to give you off-hand the amount of Customs duty paid on each article. 
1 want to^make several suggestions as regards alterations in the tariff schedule 
and on the actual question as to the articles on which Customs duty has 
been paid. Mr. Sawday knows more than I do ftnd it will perhaps be better 
to examine him on that point. 

Mr, Ginwala, — Then he can make suggestions for any modifications that 
may be necessary. 

(The examination of Mr. Sawday was fixed for Monday the 27th August 
1923.) 

Mr. Oinwala. — I want 'flhe following statement prepared for my use — 

Mr. Peterson. — I suggest the best plan would be for Mr. Oinwala to 
indicate in writing the form in which he wants the statement to be prepared, 
and then we shall put in a written statement in that form. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Before the regular examination begins I want to make 
clear one or two points. I stated yesterday as a general proposition that for 
an industrial enterprise to be considered reasonably successful it should yieM 
10 per cent, on the fixed capital expenditure. If depreciation is to be taken 
into account in calculating the capital I should then raiso the figure to 15 
per cent. 

President. — ^That is a point we have not yet disposed of. 

Mr. Peterson. — The other point I want to mention is the proposal regard- 
ing the manner of dealing with depreciated exchanges. I have a further 
proposal here. I think it would probably be better if I explain it in my oral 
evidence. 

The other point is about the Customs duty. I have prepared a copyt of 
the tariff schedule as we suggest that it should be amended. I will put this 
in as a formal schedule. 

President. — ^We have no spare copies for our use, and I think it w’ould 
be much better to put it in later. 

Mr. Peterson. — Perhaps the only point is that you might ;yrant to ask 
questions on it. (Mr. Peterson was asked to get copies of the tariff schedule 
with the proposed amendments prepared for the use of the Board.) 

President. — ^Let me now revert to what Mr. Ginwa^ was asking. The 
information he wanted mainly is about the provisions in the contracts which 
the Company have entered into either for sale of its products or for the 
p\]rchase of materials or for the transportation of materials (I add that to 
include the contract with the Bengal Nagpur Railway). 

Mr. Peterson. — Will that include steel and pig iron also. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Yes, if you choose. The more complete you make it the 
more will it be to your advantage. 

President. — The information which Mr. Ginwala precisely wants is — 

The provisions in the contracts entered into by the Company either for 
the sale of their products or for purchase of material8+ or for the rates to he 
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charged for the carriage of goods. We should like to have the current price 
at the time the contracts were made compared with the prices payable under 
the contracts, and also the difference between the prices payable under the 
contracts and the prices which would otherwise have been payable during 
the year 1922-23 or 1921-22 whichever you prefer. Finally we should like to 
have the quantity of goods sold or purchased during the year under the 
contracts, or in the case of the Bengal Nagpur Railway the tonnage of goods 
‘conveyed, 

Mr. Peterson. — Does that mean that you want all our contracts which 
extend over a petdod of five years? 

Mr, Oinwala, — Five years or more. 

Mr, Peterson, — ^1 am afraid that is impossible. I cannot say what wiW 
be the effect of the contracts three years hence. I could give you the 
figures and you can draw your own inferences. 

President, — We have not asked you to prophesy. You can give us figures 
for 1921-22 or for 1922-23. 

Mr, Peterson. — In the case of some of the subsidiary companies the 
expectation of the price at which they would be able to produce affects the 
profit we may expect from these contracts. Some of these subsidiary con- 
tracts might be extremely profitable but that depends upon the efficiency 
with which the subsidiotfy companies operate their plants. All these consi- 
derations enter into the question of what profit we could obtain from these 
contracts. 1 should say generally that in the case of the subsidiary com- 
panies it is quite impossible to ascertain these facts. The company can only 
estimate. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^You agree to sell a certain quantity at a certain rate in 
your contract. 

Mr. Peterson. — In the case of the Agricultural Implements Company we 
have a contract for five years but we actually hold the major portion of the 
capital and it is obvious that if there are profits we will get a share in ibeiii. 
That consideration must be balanced against any concession in price. 

You ask us to give you a statement of certain prices for the year 1021-22 
but those considerations would affect any inferences that can be drawn from 
that year. In our opinion that is a very important point. 

President. — think it is important that when a Company in response to 
a request from the Board puts in a certain statement, and apprehends that 
inferences which are not accurate might be drawn from that statement. 
They should make clear their position at the time they put it in. 

Mr. Ginwala has been trying to expldn to you what was at the back of 
his mind. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^He wants a statement of our contracts. It is extremely 
difficult to say now how far a contract would he profitable in the future. 

President. — In the representation you pointed out that you were losing 
money owing to certain contracts you had made with the Railways. Mr. 
Oinwala wants to know I think whether you had other contracts which turned 
out more profitable than you originally expected. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The actual profits of the Company are much the best test. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^That is in the steel industry, but you are carrying on 
business in other directions, 

Mr. Peterson. — We carry on no other business. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Then you must take credit for the other contracts. That 
will pafftially explain tho argument against you. 

Mr, Peterson . — I don^t follow. 
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Mr. Ginwdka. — The argument against you is this that yoU' have enteretS 
Into a series of long term contracte upon •which you are losing a conside rabies 
amount of money at the present moment which money you must somehow 
earn out of the steel industry and in order to enable you to do that you must 
ask for some protection in addition to the normal protection you wouM require 
'f you had not got these long term contracts. On the whole you may be 
able to make out that these long term contracts had turned out to youp 
advantage. 

Mr, Peterson , — I cannot say off-hand now. I dku produce figures to satisfy 
you. On the Railway contracts it is not a question as to estimated loss but 
a matter of actual loss compared with foreign prices. With regard to future' 
contracts ^e consider that taking these as a whole for the entire period^ 
they should profitable. 

President . — We have made the request and I**donH think we can do any 
more. 

Mr. PeUraon . — I would like to point out that this dtatement will taka 
a very long time to prepare. I shall have bo send for these figures to Bombay 
and there is no chance of getting them before the Board leaves Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Oinwala . — It is quite possible that we may have to examine yen- 
again. 

ilir. Peterson . — I would like to point out one thing. These requests for 
comparative rates and prices mean throwing a great deal of work on the 
Company and it will take a long time. Could not those prices bo obtained 
from some Government sotirco such as the Director General of Commerciaf 
Intelligence or some such department. We can suppiy figures so far as they 
concern this Company but we are asko^ to compare them with other prices* 
prevailing over a period of years and this it will take time for us to do. 

Mr. Ginwala . — In some of your contracts you have put down the f.o.b. 
price in English or American porta on a particular date. You know where 
to get these prices from. 

Mr. Peterson . — They are taken from trade papers. You ask ns to cojn- 
pare our concession freights with the normal railway freights. All that has 
to be worked out. 

President. — Mr. Peterson has. told ns this morning that it w’oiiM be prefer, 
able if wo send our request for information in writing beft)rc ho loaves 
Jamshedpur. We might discuss the matter with him privately or he enn 
write to us explaining the difficulties. We have not much time for public 
examination. 

Mr. Kale . — T want to ask ofie or two questions on the same point as has 
been raised by Mr. Ginwala. • 

In the course of yo\ir agreement with one of the subsidiary companies 
you say that the mean f.o.b. price in England and in America will be taken as 
the basis to which a certain amoiiqt will be added as ^freiglit charge and 
that price you will receive for your steel, which will practically he the average 
c.i.f. price. In asking for protection you seek to raise prices in India but 
the price of steel that you will supply to the subsidmry companies, 
will not include tlie amount of proteertion. The result of protection will,, 
therefore, be that in the case of these companies the price will noo in(5rense. 

Mr. ^Peterson . — That wdll not apply to all the companies. 

Mr. Kale . — ^Take the Tinplate Cpmpany. In this case your Company will 
not derive the full benefit oi the protection that you are asking for. 

Mr, Peterson , the case of the Tinplate Company we have got one-third 
©f the shares plus one half of any profits and the profits may be very much: 
larger than the duty on steel. 

or Agricultural Iu.ple«>euts 
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Mr Peterson , — We supply the Tinplate Company with 85,000 tons 
mum. In the case of other companies the supply is very small. 

Mr Kale . — In tlie case of the Agricultural Implements Company you supply 
4,000 W)ns of steel minimum; in the case of tho Indian Wire Products Com- 
pany 1,500 tons minimum. The total amount is not quite inconsiderable, 
and on this amount you will be losing the benefit of protection so far aa 
the Steel Company is concerned. Is it not unfair that a duty of 83 per cent, 
should be levied for you and at the same time you should bo allowed to 
sell your steel cheaper to these Companies? 

President . — Surely even under a protection it is not an offence for a 
Company to sell at a lower price than it might get. I take it that in order 
to improve the market for their own products they assist the promotion ot 
subsidiary industries by foregoing part of the price they ultimately hope to 
obtain. It is really a matter of subsidising. 

Mr, Kale . — It is equally true that the Company is transferring a part of 
tho loss to other consumers. When you aro asking for protection you are 
increasing the price to the general consumer. 

President . — Is it your case Mr. Kale that under a system of ^protection 
the manufacturer should keep his price al^olutely uniform to all his buyers? 

Mr. Kale . — The point is that the full benefit that is expected from pro- 
taction is not going to be derived by the Company, go that perhaps so much 
protection may not be necessary. 

Tho Company has committed itself to certain contracts and they may not 
be quite compatible witli the protection they ask for. The Company will 
bo supplying a certain amount of steel at a price which will not be the market 
price after the duty of 33 per cent, is imposed. 

Mr. Peterson . — It is very difficult to follow the argument. We always 
give a substantial discount when large quantities of steel are taken from 
us. Wo might give it in the form of a reduction in price or in any other 
way. 

Mr. Kale . — So that protection will not make any difference in the post* 
tion so far as these companies are concerned? 

Mr. Peterson . — These contracts are for five years and the amount to be 
supplied under them arc very small except in tho case of the Tinplate Company. 
In most oases wo have a substantial share in the capital. The Calmoni 
Engineering Company take steel at the current market price. 

Mr. Kale . — What will bo the total? 

Mr. Peterson . — The total amount affected will not be more than tho supply 
to the Agricultural Implements Company and tho Indian Steel Wire 
Products Company. 

Mr. Kale . — What about the Indian Steel Wire Products Company the 
maximum supply to which is put at 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson . — I do not think they are likely to take anything like that 
in 5 years. I think if you ask that Company they will confirm that statement. 

President . — The point 1 want to begin with now is depreciation. At the 
last meeting we considered this but came to no decision. I think you gave 
us tho figures of the total sum actually distributed in the costing account 
as depreciation. Can you let us have tlie figures again? 


Mr. Peterson . — 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

• 1922-28 


Rs. 

86 lakhs. 
40 lakhs. 
45 laklis. 


President . — ^The items given 
back to 1016-17. 


in the letter to the Government of India go 
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Mr. PeUrzon , — ^They are as follows:— 

" Rs. 

1916- 17 ...... 21,50,000 

1917- 18 ...... 14,27,000 

1918- 19 25,66,000 (9 moniihs only). 

Prezident, — Then I may take it ^hat these are the sums the Company 
considered it reasonable to charge as part of the cost «of production. 

Mr, Peterzon, — ^We have taken actuals. These are figures shown in the 
balance sheet. Since 1920 we have allocated this in the cost accounts. 

Prczident. *-You put forward certain figures in your letter to the Govern- 
ment of India showing what it cost you to produce steel rails in India. May 
I take it that you inserted for depreciation what you considered a fair 
charge? Were they taken on the basis of the distribution of the total sums 
you are now giving? 

Mr. Peterzon, — These sums now stated were allocated in exactly the same 
proportion as the general service expenses were allocated in the cost accounts. 

Prezident. — Do you still adhere to these figures as being a reasonable 
estimate of what you ought to charge in the cost account. If you are going 
to charge depreciation as part of the cost of production does not that mean 
that to that extent your plant and so on has deteriorated during the year? 

Mr, Peterzon. — Not necessarily deteriorated. It means that parts may 
have to bo replaced — ^possibly some alteration in the process may occur which 
may make it necessary to put in new plant. This amount is a reasonable 
reserve against contingencies. 

Prezident. — ^Therefore that amount is finally written off? 

Mr. Peterzon. — That would have no relation to the amount written off in the 
balance sheet. 

Prezident. — Bub should it not? If this is a fair charge in the cost of 
production, does it not follow that you ought to write it off from the capital 
account? 

Mr. Peterzon. — It may be that we will not be able to do so. 

There are lots of oompanles who in good years write off more and in bad 
years write off less. 

President. — ^Doesn’t that mean that in your opinion it should bo written 
off? It means that it is a final charge to bo finally paid off out of what you 
sold for the year. 

Mr. Peterzon. — I am afraid I don’t quite follow. In my opinion that 
amount should be reserved. 

Prezident. — It is not a question of reserve at all, if it is a part of the 
cost of production. Supposing I am selUng an article to you and in fixing 
my cost of production to enable me to ascertain what price ii is necessary to 
charge in order to cover my expenses, I have got to take into account the 
fact that the plant, apparatus and so on deteriorates from time to time. 
To replace them I allow a certain sum. Does it not mean that I am paying 
for the replacements out of this part of the price I have set aside? 

Mr. Peterzon. — That is what actually happens. 

Prezident. — Does it not follow that jrou ought to write down the value of 
the plant, etc., in the balance sheet? 

Mr. Peterzon. — ^It is a matter of system. Some Companies follow one 
system, some another; some actually write down part of i^e capital. 

Prezident. — I understand that by your method you show on one side of the 
accounts depreciation and on the other side you show your fixed capital 
expenditure at cost. I understand your position is that you ought to be allowed 
to earn a profit on the whole of your fixed capital expenditure as it stands 
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in the balance sheet — ^without deducting depreciation on the other side. Take 
the balance^ sheet for 1921-22. Your hxed capital expenditure is 5*82 crores 
on the original plant and 10*57 on the greater extensions. I understand that 
you consider that the company ought to be able to earn a profit of 10 per 
cent, on the whole of that capital. I put it to you that if that is so you 
have no right to charge anything for depreciation in your cost accounts 
because it has not depreciated. 

Mr, Peterson, — ^If we are incorrect then I* should raise the rate of profit. 

President. — ^What is the method you prefer? Primd facie you can do it 
in one of two^ ways. You can say “ I don’t think my plant deteriorated at 
all as shown in the balance sheet.** In that case you must omit from your 
costing account all provision for depreciation because it has not depreciated. 
The other way is to write it down in order to arrive at the capital as shown 
by the amount taken into your costing account. 

Mr. Peterson. — You mean for the entire period of years? 

President. — think so. 

My. Peterson, — I really don’t follow the argument. The actual expenditure 
on the greater extensions is a certain sum to replace which a certain sum 
should be set aside. It seems to me every manufacturer must consider the 
future risks. 

President. — You may have very little depreciation on account of the 
greater extensions up to the present moment because it is only one year since 
these extensions started operations. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The greater extension plant may have already in several 
instances depreciated. New processes may be coming into existence that 
might lead to our eventually replacing parts and that is a consideration any 
manufat^turer should make provision for. 

President. — ^If so then you must reduce your capital to that extent before you 
begin to calculate profit. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^If you wish us to calculate in this way I would put the 
figure at 15 per cent. 

President. — ^After all the point is not a very difficult one. You are not 
entitled to charge twice over for the same sum. 

Mr. Peterson. — The amount exactly expended on the greater extensions is 
known. The source from which it was obtained does not enter into the 
question at all. The question what depreciation should be allowed to cover 
the necessary repairs, replacements and the possible risks of alteration in 
process or machinery in the plant seems to me to be a simple question, and 
depends on the rate of percentage you take. I will say that a reasonable 
rate of depreciation is 7^ to 10 per cent, of the total amount of money 
expended on machinery and other services which will he about 22 crores. 
Therefore the total depreciation will be so much. From the total production 
from that plant I would take that amount. 

President. — ^In that case it clearly follows that yo\i must deduct deprecia- 
fcion before you take the capital on which you are going to calculate profit 
otherwise you are calculating the same money twice over. 

Mr. Peterson. — If you prefer to take it this way then the profit should be 
15 per cent., because money invested in an industry, if it is to be regarded 
as a successful industry should yield 10 per cent, net and I should take 6 
per cent, for depreciation. That is how I have arrived at 15 per cent. 

President. — am afraid I do not in any way follow that argument. [ 
don’t see how you can claim either interest or profit on what you set a«ide 
as depreci|ition. 

Mr. Peterson, — 5 per cent, should go for depreciation and 10 per cent, will 
be profit. 
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President. — You have already chkrged depreciation finally in the cost of 
production and you are not entitled to^ charge again. What we are trying' 
to arrive at is this. What is the fair price which during the next few years- 
the steel manufactjirer in India ought to be able to get so that he may 
earn a rea.sonable profit. First of all we have to ascertain the cost of pro- 
duction and to that we must add some estimate of what is a fair profit. 

Mr. Teterson. — On a question of that kind opinion will differ. 

President. — But I am trying to ascertain what the opinion of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. is ; that is to say if in the case ef production depreciation has- 
been charged to the full extent of what you consider necessary, it seems 
contrary to business principles not to deduct depreciation from your capital 
before ygii begin to calculate the profit that you ought to get. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t follow. 

President. — I am sorry, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. — The actual accounts of the profits of a business is some* 
thing quite different from the costing accounts. 

President. — But surely they must be brought into relation with each other. 

Mr. Peterson. — I would say that the amount charged for depreciation every 
year is a reserve against the risk of the business. 

President . — If it is a reserve against the risk of the business and increases 
the fixed capital expenditure, you have no. right to show it as ])art 
of the cost of production. If it is a reserve then you are entitled to earn 
profit on your reserve, but if you have written it off as depreciation and 
included it in the cost of production, you are not entitled to ask other people 
to take that into account in calculating what is a fair profit. 

Mr. Peterson. — We have given you all the figures no have and our opinion 
what the net ])rofit should be. 

President. — Then your position is this. It is fair that we should charge 
in the cost of production what we consider a fair estimate of the sums 
that ought to,. 1)0 written off for depretdaiion and that we are also entitled 
to earn a profit on those sums which we have set aside. 

Mr. Peterson. — May I reserve that question and consider it? It is a com- 
plicated question, and I do not clearly understand on what basis wo arc 
calculating. 

President. — As regards the rate of profit your position was this. You 

told us last time when we put questions that you thought 10 per cent, to 
be a reasonable ])rofit on the total money inve^sted in the business, setting 
aside working capital and you tell us to-day that if there are to be deduc- 
tions on account of depreciation you ought to get 15 per cent, as a fair 

profit. Do you urge that seriously? 

Mr. Peterson . — I should say if you do not take my estimate of deprecia- 
tion then 1.5 per cent, is not a high estimate. 

President. — That would mean increasing your profit to something like 
12 per cent, on the full capital. 

Mr. Peterson. — That would depend on the amount taken for deprecia- 
tion. If the capital is to be depreciated from year to year and the profit 

is to be calculated on that depreciated capital at the ,, end of a certain 

number of year.s the capital wdll disappear altogether and there will be 

no profit. This will be a sinking fund to replace that capital. 

President. — Why do you want to increase it from 10 to 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Peterson. — The profits of an industry ought to be a certain percen- 
tage of ,the fixed capital expenditure and if that fixed capital expenditure 

is to be written off from year to ye.ir it will disappear altogether. I don’t 

think 16 per cent, is too high. 

President. — Assuming that this is true but what is the basis for this 15 
tier cent.? 
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Mr. FeUrson.—lO per cent, ^profit on capital and 5 per cent, for 
depreciation. 

President. You have told us that you are apprehensive that under the 
system I suggested your fixed capital might disappear altogether as an 
asset on the balance-sheet. 

Mr. Peterson. What I mean is that if profit is to be calculated on the 
fixed capital expenditure and a certain sum depreciated from year to year 
it must disappear altogether. 

president. Supposing you start with a fixed capital expenditure of 2^ 
crores. If you write off depreciation from year to year and actually use 
the money in the business^ your capital account would still be at 21 crores : 
at the ond of a period of years there would be no reduction. 

Mr. Peterson. — I only mentioned our system. 

President. — I am not criticising that. But T should like to know defini- 
tely whether you suggest that, if you write off depreciation from year to 
year and then employ the money so set aside in the business the whole fixed 
capital expenditure will disappear? • 

Mr. Peterson. — If there is no entry on both sides the capital will remain 
the same. 

President. — If yaiir money allotted for depreciation is actually spenttipn 
the plant would it not bring the same result? 

Mr. Peterson. — Obviously if you write off nothing from either side of the 
account the fixed capital expenditure will remain the same. 

President. — On this system the fixed capital expenditure on the old plant 
would be Tls. 2*80 instead of Hs. o‘80 crores. I am taking the figures for^^ 
1.921-22 because we have not got any later balance sheet. 

Mr. Peterson, — 1 have already explained tliat a considerable part of the 
depreciation is a sum taken for the greater extensions from the profits. 

President. — What is the actual figure you ought to take for 
depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. — It may be very much larger than the amount actually 
written off. 

President. — You have made certain entries in your cost statements which 
I do not think can be justified unless they represent the amounts which in 
the opinion of the company should he w'ritton off the capital account. These 
are then figures I am obliged to take in endeavouring to ascertain on what 
capital the company have to earn a profit. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is no question of making entries on both sides of 
the accounts. The fixed capital expenditure would actually bo reduced and 
it would follow that the profit to bo earned by the Company will be reduced 
by that amount. This is my reason for suggesting an increase of 6 per cent. 

President. — I am quite unable to follow the reasoning. The only 
inference 1 can draw is that you had some figure in your mind as to the 
fair profit when you prepared the balance sheet and looking at it again 
after deducting the amount for depreciation you raised it to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. — The figure I gave you was that generally expected before 
the war. Capital cannot now he obtained for new industrial enterprise of 
this nature unless there is a fair probability that it will yield 16 per cent. 

President. — If you have any authority for that proposition, I shall be 
very glad to be referred to it. • 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it is a reasonable figure. 

President. — When you have actually raised a great part of your capita! 
on interest which is less than 10 per cent, is it right to claim that for 
industrial purposes you can pot get capital at any rate less than 10 per cent. 
That does not seem a valid argument. 

Mr. Peterson. — You are referring to the preference shares. 

act 



President,— Y omt proposition that the piofit on the capital invested in 
.diiRtrial concerns ought to he more than 10 per cent, may be right, but 
does not follow from your argument. 

Mr. Peterson. — The preference shares are cumulative. We could not 
)tain preference shares to-day at that rate of interest. 

President, — The interest on government securities is also cumulative. 
Mr. Peterson. — ^^We have had to pay a higher rate of interest on deben- 
ires which are secured by property worth three times their amount. 

President. — If a new company is started they will have to pay more than 
) per cent.? 

Mr. Peterson. — They would certainly not obtain capital unless you could 
jld out a hope of at least 10 per cent. No one would put in capital either 
i this country or in any other country unless you ^ould hold out a prospect 
I at least 10 per cent, on the ordinary share capital. 

President.— \b not that rather a different proposition from what you 
ivanced before. * 

Mr. Peterson. — I should say that you may have to pay as much as 
per cent, on preference shares if it were possible to get them and 7i to 
per cent, on debentures. That would be my estimate. 

President. — Even so it is not the case that to obtain capital for an indus- 
■y you have actually got to pay 10 per cent, on the whole of the capital. 

Mr. Peterson. — do not think it is possible to-day to obtain mo^ey for 
a enterprise of this nature in this countiy or even in any foreign country 
nless you could show that there was a strong probability indeed of an 
Itimate return of 15 per cent, and probably 20 per cent, on the capital, 
he risk is so great, especially the risk in India. In yesterday’s papers 
ou will have noticed a complaint made to the Commerce Member in 
alcutta that many of the collieries were not even paying 20 per cent. In 
lese circumstances I do not think that the Steel Company has at all 
ut forward any extravagant claim in this matter. 

President. — ^It does not follow from the arguments advanced that 10 per 
mt. is reasonable. 


Mr. Peterson. — That may be due to the fault of my reasoning. It is 
ly conviction that you cannot obtain money for an enterprise of this 
ature unless you can show an expectartion of at least 15 per cent, to-day. 
i^e know of several enterprises that had been started but had been dropp^ 
irgely for that reason. We know of many cases in which large English 
Dmpanies proposed to come out here and would not carry through the 
egotiations because they could not be assured of a rate of profit approach- 
ig that figure. 

President. — There is another point I should like cleared up. On the basis 
f the present plant your working capital I understand may be put at Rs. 2 
rores, and when the greater extensions are in full swing you will want 
bout Rs. 5 crores. 


Mr. Peterson. — Not on the basis of to-day. Our working capital would 
e more than Rs. 2 crores. 

President. — I think the year we took was 1921-22. Your statement was 
hat about Rs. 2 crores was a fair estimate for the old plant and that you 
7 ere entitled in your cost statements to charge interest on Rs. 2 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^These are the actuals including interest on debentures, 
;!:d on loans and deposits. 

Rs. 

1916-17 4 lakhs. 


1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 (9 months) 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 . 


6-4C lakhs, 
11*18 lakhs. 
14>41 lakhs. 
23*21 lakhs. 
25*49 lakhs. 
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figure we have given you foa the cost statement 


in 1922-23 is Rs. 89 


W statements for 1921-22 

the total sum taken (Be. 26^ lakhs) exceeds by Rs. lOi lakhs the interest 
on tne sum required as working capital. 

Mt. Peterson. That may be. We have shown the actual amounts 
paid. 


Mr. Ginwala. — I would like to determine the amount of your capital- 
fixed capital and working capital. In the balance sheet of 1921-22 excluding 
the greater extensions you show fixed capital expenditure Rs. 6*81 crores on 
the credit side. Docs that mean that all *fihe repairs and renewals have 
from time to time been carried out that you have kept up the value at its 
original level? 

Mr, Peterson. — The entry in the balance sheet is the actual cost; it may 
be worth less or it may be worth more. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Has it got any relation to its present value? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is a simple statement of cost as shown in the books. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do I understand that the works constructions which re- 
presents Rs, 2|32 crores is actually expended. When you have written off a 
certain depreciation do you bring. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it will be new expenditure. 

Mr. Ginwala. — To keep the plant up to date from what fund will you 
take the money? 

Mr. Peterson. — From the depreciation fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am trying to determine your capital. I am not talking 
of the greater extensions. You claim a return on the fixed capital as it 
appears on the balance sheet and it will therefore be necessary for us 
to determine whether this is a fair value of the properties. 

ilfr. Peterson. — I am contemplating merely a return on the actual 
money spent. Whether it can earn such a return or not is not the 
question. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are the amounts shown against properties, etc,*’ those 
actually paid for the concession, etc. 

Mr. Peterson, — And amounts expended on them in the installation of 
plant, machinery, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That applies I think to the full lot. You are giving the 
figures of working capital roughly at Rs. 2 crores. That you derive from 
these figures on the credit side. 

Mr. Peterson. — That figure was not taken from any particular item. 
That was an estimate of the working capital required for the old original 
plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — From that you deduct the greater extensions— cost and 
stores. On that also you expect the same return. 

Mr. Peterson. — I deduct the interest paid on the working expenses and 
take the balance as return. 


Mr. Gimoala. — ^What will that work out to? 


Mr. Peterson. — 7 to 8 per cent. That may go up or come down with 
the Bank rate regularly. We have paid much less in previous years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Look at page 17 where you have your investmenta. 
Excluding the Government papers the total investments amount roughly 
to Rs. 42 lakhs. Will you include that in your capital for earning 
purposes. 

jift". Peterson. — ^No. Not for costing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What is the source from which it was obtained? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^From the original capital. 
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Mr, Ginwala, — Then really to get at 'your earnings on your subscribed 
eapital we must include this. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala, — We now come to the question of depreciation. There are 
Tarious ways in which depreciation accounts are kept. One is the income- 
tax basis which is a hypothetical depreciation account. 

Mr. Peterson. — Not hypothetical ?o far as the Income-tax Collector is 
concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next method is this. You take a hypothetical per- 
centage. You take the life of a work say at 10 years, and you write olf 
10 per cent, every year. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The other method is this. Yop take a hypothetical 
figure — a percentage. You put that in your assets and from time to time 
you go on replacing that depreciation from that fund or any other fund 
and in that case^ you are making no further deductions. In the meantime 
you will carry out repairs, renewals, etc., to keep the plant up to its 
proper efficiency. You take a certain percentage and put it down to a 
separate fund and then you go on making ordinary renewals, repairs, etc. 
Therefore though you make up a separate depreciation account and call 
it your asset it will not actually be an asset. 

Mr. Peterson. — Depreciation must have gone back into the plant 
ultimately. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Take the depreciation fund — Ks. 2*95 crores. It may not 
actually represent your present asset at all because you spend a consi- 
derable portion of it in repairing and replacing the plant, etc., which go 
into the ordinary working expense. 

Mr. Peterson. — We have also other funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^It gives one a very rough idea I take it as to the actual 
amount that you pot into the depreciation fund and what remains after 
carrying out repairs, renewals, etc. Look at the profit and loss account. 
Your profit is derived after making allowances for everything so that it 
may not be correct to say that depreciation has been taken twice over. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^It is perfectly true that in the cost of production you have 
given, you have included a certain amount of depreciation. But that does 
not come into the profit and loss account. That will appear there only 
once. We have therefore now to determine what depreciation will be on a 
reasonable basis. What do you consider to be a fair percentage i' 

Mr. Peterson. — Tfl is a matter of taking a margin for risk. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The depreciation on mining concessions are very 
difficult. 

Mr. Peterson. — They would be a case df wasting assets. 

Mr. Ginwala. — According to your figures your assets are likely to last 
you from 300 to 400 years. 

Mir. Peterson. — ^But if you take out minerals there is a using of them. 
Also a quarry may be very difficult to work and you may have to spend 
a lot of money on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You cannot say that this is depreciation. For that pur- 
pose a very small percentage will be itecessary to calculate depreciation on 
the basis of 300 years. So far as you are concerned these are 
inexhaustible. 

Mi'. Peterson . — That might apply to the coal not actually mined. But 
the plant installed in these is not inexhaustible. 

Mr. Qinwaln. — am prepared to agree with that. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It is very difficult to give an exact theory. Let u§ 
take our dolomite quarry which has just been flooded. There are many 
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risks against which yon must provide. *\Ve must carry some reserve againcd 
risks of this kind. Strictly speaking our collieries have not deteriorated. 
They have gone up in value. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You will have to take the life of a thing at a certain 
number of years. For buildings the usual percentage is per cent. 
The life of sanitary works is generally taken at 30 years. 

Mr. Peterson. — We are taking 6 per t^^t. on town and sanitary works. 
Wo have taken these percentages from the figures* laid down by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for income-tax. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These are not extravagant rates. 

Mr. Peterson. — In tlie case of refractories we take 7| per cent. Electric 
lights — per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Prospecting Department. What is this? 

Mr. Peterson. — This is a very small item. This is money spent in earlier 
years on prospecting for minerals. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There is no depreciation on that I think. 

President. — During the last six years it has gone down from 3*3 to 
1*2 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginvmla. — In the case of collieries can you tell us what you paid for 
the concessions? 

ilfr. Peterson. — We actually bought these collieries. We have spent a lot 
of money on machinery development, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Works and Construction. Besides machinery you have 
:got big works — buildings and so on. Could you separate these. 

Mr. Peterson. — Machinery and plant 7| per cent. 1*90 crores. Buildings 
(mostly steel) 5 per cent. 42,900. 

The total Works and Construction figure comes to 2*32 crores. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Manganese properties. The same principle would apply 
as collieries. Is there much machinery there? 

Mr, Peterson. — There is very little. It is all hand work. I think there 
is a tram line but I am not certain. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Furniture. How much do you allow for that? 

Mr. Peterson. — o per cent. This is all office furniture. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is live and dead stock? 

Mr. Peterson. — Live stock is dairy farm. Dead slock is certain motor 
buses. 

Mr. Gimvala. — To arrive at a roasoitable figure for depreciation for 
business purposes would it be fair to take these percentages? 

Mr. Peterson. — We have got a statement showing depreciation under 
oach head up to 1st March 1922 including greater extensions. 

President. — Are you prepared to put in that statement? 

The greater extension I understand were not in operation during 
1921-22. 


Mr. Peterson . — Part of it was. Wo shall send you a statement on that. 


The principal items would be these — 

Blast Furnace . . . . 


cost. 

Be. 

. 38 

lakhs. 

Machine Shop No. 2 . 

* . 

. 32 

lakhs. 

Rolling stock 

. 

. 14 

lakhs. 

STractors . t 

. V 

. 17 

lakhs. 


These are the main items but I will give you a statement. 


Vide Statement No. XIX. 
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Mr, Oinwala, — want to ask a f^w questions about the greatez^ exten 
sions. There we are at a great disadvantage. Forget the fact that you haT< 
started the extensions and are operating it. If you were starting them nop 
may I take it as fair that for 6 years they would not be in a position t4 
earn anything. 

Mr, Peterson. — 6 years would be a very short time. We might expeo 
to be operating in full within seven years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing I want to start work for 300,000 tons will ii 
take 6 years to complete the works? 

Mr. Peterson. — You probably could not do it in that time. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^At any rate you expected to finish them in 5 years? 

Mr, Peterson. — We did not succeed in doing so. You might get in c 
blast furnace in three years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So, in three years nothing wouTd be earned and in the nexf 
three years it would gradually begin to increase until within 5 or 6 years 
they might be able to get into full operation? 

Mr. Peterson. — Provided that the necessary railway communications 

exist. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am taking normal conditions. If you are to starf 
paying your dividends at the end of the sixth year will you write off whaf 
you have lost in five years or allow them to remain as they are? 

Mr. Peterson. — One method would be to stretch over a certain period 
the money lost and the other would be to ignore it and raise enough capital 
to cover it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you were to spread it over a certain period 
what period would you fix from the period you started? 

Mr. Peterson. — It depends so much on possible profits. In the case of 
one of the subsidiary companies, we estimate that there will be a certain 
ansount of loss in the first year owing to the fact that the Company is 
not working fully. That must happen in all cases and instead of writing 
off the whole of the loss in one year we should spread over 6 to 6 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take a plant for three hundred thousand tons a year? 

Mr. Peterson. — It would depend on the amount of capital. Let us take 
a hypothetical case. Probably “the capital expended on that would not be 
less than 20 crores. It would mean a loss of part of the interest on 20 
erores for 6 years. That is what you would have to recover. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^How would you spread it and over how many years? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It would take 10 to 16 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The other way is to provide surplus capital by preference 
ibares not carrying interest for a certain number of years. What is the 
mormal term for which without interest you get it in the ordinary market. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It was spread .over four to five years in our own 
•ase. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What is the proportion of the preference shares to the 
total capital? 

Mr. Peterson. — The second preference shares to which this particular 
arrangement applies amounts to 7 crores. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to be deducted from these 10’6 crores that you 
iMiive given here? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, that would be deducted. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^I take it that your loss is for the whole period ? 

Ifr. Peterson. — ^Yes, except that the money was not brought in all at 
once and the interest did not run lor the whole period. 'I have given 
you a statement showing how the money gradually came. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^As regards the preferense shares they will be counted 
from the expiry of five years. 



Mr, FeiBTion, — Th6y become cumulative from that period. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Can you tell us roughly when you will be able to afford 
to pay. 

Mr. Peterson. — I cannot answer that question in public. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I do not press that question. Can you just give the 
amount which you will have to cover in 10 years or so in connection with 
^e greater extensions, — that is the liability j^ou have incurred while the plant 
is not earning P 

Mr. Peterson. — Do you moan the amount of divideAds we have to pay? 
If they can be extracted from the balance sheets there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The loss during the period that the plant is not earning, 
some time or other you must recover from your profit by writing it off or by 
spreading it over 10 or 16 years. 

Mr. Peterson. — So long as we can pay our debenture interest and 
interest on our ordinary capital there will be no actual liability to do so. 

President. — But before you can pay the dividends you have to pay 
preference shares. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^You have lost a certain amount. You have got to recover 
it after the extensions came to operation. 

Mr. Peterson. — I shall consider the question and give you the information- 
in private. It would be confidential. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.IJE., and 
Mr. S. K. SAWDAY, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 27th August 1923. 

President. — You have given in the statement* about Customs duty a 
list of the principal articles on which the Conipany have to pay duty. Do 
you consider tltese duties are of importance financially to the Company, 
that is, does the imposition of these duties in any way handicap the 
Company? » 

Mr. Sawday. — So far we have paid mainly on machinery but we are 
now coming to the end of our purchases of our new plant so the duty on 
machinery is now of less importance to the Company, but is certainly of 
importance to the industry as a whole. 

President. — Machinery is rather a special case. A very strong opinion 
has been expressed generally that it is to the interest of India that 
machinery should be made as cheap as possible, and I think the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that sat on it was that the 21 per cent, duty 
should be abolished as soon as possible. There is one particular article on 
which it might be as well to get on record the views of the Company and 
that is Sulphur. 

Mr. Peterson. — In \he schedulet we have prepared we recommend that 
the duty on machinery and sulphur should be removed entirely. We have 
also suggested that duty should be taken off as compensation from certain 
articles which are required in connection with machinery and chemicals 
which are used in tjhe manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, and in the 
case of special steel we have recommended that the duty should be removed 
entirely as it is not made in India. This will tend to reduce tho charge 
on the industry. 

President. — We are concerned only with the duties the Tata Iron A 
Steel Company actually have to pay on articles J;hey require for their own 
business. 

Mr. Sawday. — Sulphur is the main thing. We are paying Rs. 26,000 
now in duty and when the Greater Extensions come into operation it would 
mean Rs. 75,000. 

President. — Mr. Sawday, you gave evidence before the Fiscal Com- 
mission. Could we take the views you expressed in that evidence as the 
general view of the Tata Iron & Steel Company? 

Mr, Sawday. — ^No. Not generally — but I think you can as regards sulphur. 

President. — If these are not the views of the Company then I am quite 
prepared to have a memorandum from you on sulphur. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think the simplest thing would be, if we agree to the 
views exprassed by Mr. Sawday, to reproduce his evidence before the 
Fiscal Commission. That will leave the matter uncomplicated,. 

President.— 1 gather that the latest revision of the tariff has tended to 
reduce the amount you have to pay as, Customs duties? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^The taxation of the various articles including rnwhinery 
involves a much larger question than that now under investigation and 
in order to avoid that difficulty would you not rather suggest that when 
an industry is protected the articles that are used by that industry as 

* Vide Statement No. XVII. 
t Not pnnted. 
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raw materials should receive a rebate* from Government f 
suit you better? 


iWould that not 


Mr, Sawday -^h&i proposal has been turned down on account of the 
extraordinary difficulties of allowing rebate without losing a lot of money^ 
Mr, Ginwala. I am only concerned with protected industries where the 
reqinreinente are known and can be verilied, and where the Customs autho- 
rities will be in a position to say whether they are fair or not. For any 
article like sulphur which is used by various industries there may be an 
objection. When an industry is protected it would be a simple thing to 
put in a claim for rebate. To take your own case there will be no difficulty 
on the part of the Customs authorities to verify the correct amount of 
rebate. 


Mr, Sawday . — No great difficmlty. 

Mr. Ginwala . — There is no administrative difficulty in a matter of this 
kind. 


Mr. Peterson . — Whether that would suit us just as well as the removal 
of duty we are unable to express an opinion. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Mr. Sawday, you are in charge of the town as a whole? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You are providing accommodation, I take it, for the 
labour of this place? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — That accommodation is both for covenanted and unco, 
veil anted labour? 

Mr. Sawday . — For all classes. 

Mr. (yinwala. - Is there .suffiicent accommodation for all your employes 
now? 


Mr. Sawday. — No, the accommodation is insufficient. We have 4,500 
houses and a staff of 15 thousand men. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So, how many houses should you build to accommodate 
the whole of them? 

Mr. Sawday. — I think double that number — including the extensions. 

President. — If you double the present number of houses would you be 
able to house the whole of the labour employed in the works including the 
extensions? 

Mr. Peterson. — Everybody will get a house somewhere. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are charging 5 per cent, on the cost of the house 
as house rent? 

Mr. Sa^oday. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What do you charge in respect of the services? 

Mr. Sawday . — We do not charge anything. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much do the services cost and what are they? 

Mr. Sawday. — The municipal cost of the town is 12 lakhs including 
interest and depreciation on capital spent. This excludes the cost of 
housing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is a recurring charge? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That includes ho^italt schools, etc.? 

Mr, Sawday. — Not the owners* cost on the housing; but the cost of all 
municipal services including hospitals and schools. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have made provision for schools in this place? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. We provide a number of schools. 

Mr, Ginwala. — That provides facilities for education of moat of tlie 
•children here? 
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Mr, Sawday, — Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^Is the service equipment suihoient for the present 
needs P 

Mr. Sawday. — ^It is very good on the whole as compared with other 
towns. We still have need of Bs. 7 to Ks. 8 lakhs for drainage and about 
Rs. 3 lakhs for water. 

Mr. Peterson. — may explain, that we have held up our expenditure 
as far as possible owing to want of money. 

Mr. Oinwala.-—M.9,y I put it to you generally that in determining the 
wages paid this is taken into account as it is not an extra wage but what 
you spend jgractically on services. 

Mr. Sawday. — don’t think so. I don’t think wages are always lower 
or that the fact we spend this money is apprec^^ated. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it that practically you had to start every- 
thing from tl^e beginning on municipal services in order to make the town 
habitable? 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. 

President. — One point is ,jiot quite clear. Is the 12 lakhs you mention 
the gross cost on municipal services or the net cost? 

Mr, Sawday. — Net cost after deducting all recoveries but including 
7i per cent, interest and 1 per cent, sinking fund on capital expenditure. 
This amounts to lakhs. 

President. — In arriving at this figure of 12 lakhs you deduct all reco- 
veries from the townP 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes, from markets and so on. 

Mr. Kale.-—C&VL you tell me, Mr. Sawday, how many elementary 
schools there are? 

Mr, Sawday. — 14. 

Mr. Kale. — ^What is the total number of pupils? 

Mr. Sawday. — About 1,200. 

Mr, Kale. — Are you aware of a complaint that sufficient provision is 
not made for the education of the children of the employes in the Works? 

Mr. Sawday. — There are certain languages which are unprovided for and 
which the parents ask us to take up but which we are not able to do. We 
teach Urdu, Bengali, English, Telegu. Gurmukhi, Gujrati are left. 

Mr. Kale. — realise the language difficulty but will the Company assist 
people who are desirous of providing their teachers in their own 
schools ? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Education is left to a School Committee which work 
under a Board and this Committee always help them. There is a Gurmukhi 
school here and a school in connection with the mosque. These schools 
have provided their own teachers. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Don’t you think that the number 1,200 is disproportionately 
small ? 

Mr. Sawday, — We can accommodate more students but they won’t 
come. 

Mr. Kale. — ^What arrangements do the Company propose to make to see* 
that the children of the employes go to school ? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^We arrange for teachers of the lower elementary classea 
to go round but more children won’t come in. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Are you making any efforts to train the children of thw 
employes so that they might become efficient workmen in after life? 

Mr. Sawday. — There is a technical evening school where anybody can 
go to get good training. It is recognized by Government and is inspected 
by the Government Inspector and helped by Government and they are 
pleased with it. 
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J/r. ICale.— Can you tell me the number of students there? 

3fr. 5ate<{av.— There are 270 on the rolls, owing to a large number of 

attendance is not very high. About 

in Don’t you think that more can be done and should be done 

llnlJ. ' namely, to give practical training to the children of the 

employes so that they might be induced ^to stay here? 

Mr. Sa^av.— The Government of Bihar and Orissa have taken up the 

Z sTar and Sa\o1f arrangement for 

Mr. Kale. ^But what is the Company going to do? 

P*^^essor Kale, that the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company has done more for the cause of education than any other place 
in ilinar and Orissa. 


c think the people of Bihar and Orissa are in this respect 

far behind other Provinces. 

Mr Peterson.— May I put it this way that the Company cannot at 
present afford to spend more money on education. 

* 1 . understand that, but is it not desirable to do much more 

than the Company is doing, in its own interest, namely that it should 
tram the children of its employes in such a way that they will ultimately 
remain here. That will be to the benefit of the Company. 

Mr. Peterson.— That is always our declared policy but at present we 
are unable to carry it out. 

Mr. Kale.— Is there any truth in the complaint that there is not suffi- 
cient accommodation for the men here? 

Mr. Sawday.— There is a good deal of truth in it. The Company has 
spent Rs. 70 lakhs on housing and we want 70 lakhs more for the purpose 
to meet the full demand. But we are unable to find this sum. 

Mr. Kale. — Is it not a serious difficulty that employes should not get 
houses ? 


ilfr. Sawday.— Yes, but the Company on the other hand is prepared 
to loan money on 3 per cent, to any of its workmen to build houses. Of 
the mistry class, about 600 have taken advantage of the offer. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Will it not be better for the Company to build more houses so 
that the men will remain here longer so that there will be greater efficiency 
than there is at the present moment? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^We have cut other expenses to build houses. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I take it that in your municipal services you employ 
mostly Indians. 

Mr. Sawday. — Almost entirely. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it that it applies also to your general adminis- 
trative services? 


Mr. Peterson. — That will be the policy, but there are no general adminis- 
trative services. Apart from experts, they are practically all Indian. The 
actual cost of the Bombay office is paid by the Company. That is all 
Indian, except myself, I think I 

Mr. Kale. — How much do you spend for your welfare work now? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Rs. 26,000 on gardens* and trees; Rs. 2,00,000 on hospitals; 
Rs. 50,000 on education; Rs. 30,000 on the farm; Rs. 22,000 on band; 
Rs. 1,200 on co-operative societies. 

Mr Kale. — ^Are the co-operative societies doing good work? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes, they are flourishing. 

Mr. Kale. — How many members are there in your co-operative 
societies? 
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Mr, Sawday, — Up to 31st May 1922, 2,111 members and it will probably 
increase by 50 per cent, for the year JL923. The subscribed capital ia 
Rs. 1,20,000. Amount of loans will be in the neighbourhood of 4 lakhs. 

Mr, Kale. — Is there any tendency for the societies to grow? 

Mr, Sawday. — Yes and I think they will grow more flourishing still. 
They often pay 9, 10 or 11 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. — Have j^ou been carrying on the welfare work as you did in 
the pastP 

Mr, Sawday. — We have cut down the grain stores and the cloth stores. 
These were dropped as they were no longer necessary. There were no sales. 

Mr. KaU. — Is there any other kind of work which you are doing that 
can be called welfare work? 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes, looking after sick poopU, looking after beggars, 
sending boys to the orphanage at Calcutta and so on. 

Mr. Kale:— Do you think the prices in Jamshedpur higher than in other 
places in Bihar? 

Mr. Sawday. — They are slightly lower than Calcutta and slightly higher 
than Kharagpur. Prices of grain are lower; price of meat is very low, 
vegetables brought in by the junglis are sold very cheap, and what is 
more surprising, the price of fish is indeed lower than in Calcutta. 

Mr. Kale. — This question of prices affects the real wages of workmen 
and from that point of view I would like to know how the prices compare 
with other parts of Bihar. 

Mr. Sawday. — We do not keep the index number; we get them from the 
Director of Industries. 

Fresident. — Of course the Tata Iron & Steel Company cannot compile 
index number for the whole of Bihar and Orissa, but the local Director 
of the Industries Department is soon going to publish them. 

Mr. Peterson: — There is one point I should like to clear up on the 
question of depreciation and profit. I think in dealing with the question 
I was considerably confused as to the points to which your questions were 
directed. After reading the record of evidence I would alter my answer. 
I entirely agree with the President that if a full allowance for deprecia- 
tion is made in the costing accounts, any sums set aside for real deprecia- 
tion should not be taken into account in estimating the capital on which 
profit should be calculated as this has already been allowed for in the cost. 

President. — I think we have come to an understanding now. But that 
again raises this question. Looking at the matter from this point of view 
do you still think that the sums you have allowed for depreciation in your 
cost statements during the last few years, were proper sums to allow? 

Mr. Peterson. — If the Board wish to examine me on this point which 
raises important questions of profit and loss and of the finances of the 
company, I. am quite prepared to answer any questiohs but I am not 
prepared that these facts should bo stated in public. 

President. — ^We shall put it off till we examine you at a later date. 

Now, looking at the balance sheet for 1921-22, I notice that the item 
collieries has gone up considerably during the last few years. 

Mr. Peterson. — There have been large developments in the collieries. 

President. — May I take it that had the greater extensions not been con- 
templated part of the expenditure on the collieries would probably not 
have been incurred? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is a very difficult question to answer. The best 
thing would be to answer the question in this way that had not the 
greater extensions been contemplated some of these collieries might not 
have been purchased. But it is difficult to say to what extent the expen- 
diture on collieries was due to the development of the greater extensions, 
because before the scheme for the extensions had taken final shape 
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the Company had deoided to buy collieries to protect itself against any 
scarcity of coal. Apart from this the collieries can earn profits apart from 
their supply to the Company. Whether that was accurately related to 
the actual scheme of the extensions as it exists at present it would be 
impossible to say. The extensions scheme has altered so very much during 
the actual construction — parts have been added and parts have been taken 
away so that I do not think that it can be said that the exact amount of coal 
purchased bears any exact relation te the schemes contemplated from time 
to time. The collieries were bought at the time on favourable terms. 

President. — But had there been no extensions in contemplation? 

Mr. Peterson. — Wo would not have purchased so much coal. 

President. I take it that it is extremely difficult to say how much 
of these collieries \\ as a part of the scheme of the greater extensions ? 

Mr. Peterson.— It is a very difficult question to answer: you mean the 
part of the extensions shown in the balance sheet? 

President. — ^Wliat I am really trjdng to get at is the question of capital. 

Mr. Peterson. — The collieries would earn a part of the profits. They 
would ho earning a fair profit now if the actual market price were charged 
to the works. 

President. — My point is this. As long as you charge only the actual cost 
to the works for the coal supplied any profit on the capital invested in the 
collieries has got to come out of the general profits of the Company. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is how we have shown it up to the present. 

President. — I gather from what Mr. Sawday told us that the expenditure 
on the town buildings would liavc been inenrred even apart from the question 
of extensions? 

Mr. Peterson. — So far as the quarters of the workmen arc concerned — yes, 
hut in .so far as the covenanted staff is concerned there has probably been 
ail increase in order to provide for the new staff on the greater extensions. 

President. — Let us take the next item — Town Sanitarj" Works. 1 
imagine that they have been planned to be sufficient for the population ex- 
pected wljen the oxtousions have been completed. 

Mr. Peterson. — Planned to be sufficient for the population that might 
be expected in 20 to 30 years and also for the increase that might result 
from our own oxtousions and that are likely to result from the establishment 
of subordinate industries. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to the collieries is it not a fact that by having 
obtained those collieries you have been able to reduce the total cost of 
coal as it is used at present? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, by obtaining tliese collieries the Company was able 
to reduce its expenditure because had we not possessed them the works 
would have boon closed four or five times during the past few years as a 
result of strikes and the difficulties i)f transport. Apart from the greater 
extensions tliese collieries have proved to he necessary if we were to cjirry 
on manufacture. 

Mr. Oinwala. — My point is this. You entered into long term contracts 
for coal. That has turned out to he iiiifortuuato and for that reason you 
purfchased your collieries from Avhich you get 40 per cent, of your coal? 

Mr. Peterson. — We really purchased these collieries for this reason that 
our contracts for coal extended ov«r a period of 26 years and after that 
period we would have to pay any iirice tor good coal had we not possessed 
our own coal. 

^r. Ginwala. — ^With regard to this capital question what I would like 
you to look at is this. Suppose you are constructing a 1,80,000 ton steel plant 
to-day. Could you erect it for less than the capital you spent on itP 

Mr. Peterson, — Tlie old block would cost us to-day double what (s shewn 
in ‘our books. 


1 
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Mr, Otnwala. — ^Therefore may I take ft that eveh if you write-off from 
ar to year depreciation on your plant it weuld still retain its oriffinal 
lue. 

Mr. Peterson. — I should say so. 

Mr. Ginwala.^Thskt is to say, if you take an actuarial valuation for 
ur old plant, it would stand at more or less the same price P 

Mr. Peterson. — I should say it would be considerably higher; I should put 
per cent, on to the actual value shown. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Take ** Madhinerx^*’ 

Mr. Peterson. — Some of the machinery would probably stand at a lower 
lue, while some of the old machinery cannot be replaced at anything 
:e the original cost. 

I will take one instance. The first Blast Furnace was put up for Us. 12 
khs. This would now cost us about 36 lakhs. Taking it all round I 
ould say that the entire value of the undertaking would be worth 60 per 
nt. more than our original cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^With regard to depreciation if you add to the works cost 
e actual depreciation apart from a hypothetical depreciation we will 
t the correct figure on the basis of that calculation. 

Mr. Peterson. — That would be a reasonable estimate. 

Mr. Ginwala. — For works cost you take interest charges and various 
her charges? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. ^Ginwala. — ^According to my idea this method of calculation would be 
npler.' 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We have tried to put it in the simplest way. 

Mr. Ginwala. — think we have given you a rather elaborate letter, 
hen you get that you will find in that an item for depreciation and so far 
I am concerned, I am inclined to calculate upon the basis I have ex- 
ained to you, and you would, I think, find that a reasonable one from 
ur point of view. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Does not depreciation vary with the profits made from year 
year? What is the general practice? 

Mr. Peterson. — It depends on how much we earn. 

Mr. Kale. — ^In the earlier years in a Company’s life it might be possible 
provide only a smaller amount for depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson. — In prosperous times we allow a larger amount for 
predation. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Would ft not be better in the present circumstances to take 
smaller figure for depreciation. What fgure would you suggest? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that will depend not on our figure but on the total 
st at which other persons starting this industry in this country could 
!ord to manufacture. 

Mr. Kale. — We are trying to ascertain what would bo the reasonable 
ice of steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — In estimating its cost I think one might fairly take the 
dinary standard of depreciation for purposes of income tax, or for com- 
ercial purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I wish depreciation depended on profits always. 

Mr. Kale. — Generally you take depreciation as deduction from the net 
'ofits. In your profit and loss account you appropriate a certain amount 
r depreciation, so that if the profits are higher the depreciation is shown 
; a higher figure for that particular year. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It may be; it depends on the circumstances of tha 
»mpany. 
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Mr^ Kale.-^Yovk told me the other day that the agreement with the 
Tinplate Company does not affect your position so far as your supply of 
steel is concerned. 

Mr, Peterson, — -We have not- surrendered any duty in that agreement. 

Mr, Kale, — What you have done in the agreement is that you toko the 
fiO.b., Swansea price of steel as your piK)visional price. 

Mr, Peterson, — ^The agreement is a little complicated. The Tinplate 
Company are under the impression that they are very badly hit by the 
agreement while we think that we are badly hit. So far as fiiis is concerned 
any duty is not surrendered because eventually the price will depend on 
the price of foreign tinplates landed in this country and if steel is protected 
plates made from it will also be protected, 

Mr, Kale. — ^You have to sell your steel to the Tinplate Company at a 
price which is not remunerative to you? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That would depend on the price of foreign tinplates. 
The provisional price is altered afterwards. 

Mr, Kale. — But the price is not modified to the full extent. You will 
get only one half. 

Mr. Peterson. — As I say the agreement is very complicated. We do not 
get half the difference in price but half the difference of the profits. 

Mr. Kale. — So that one cannot say that you will benefit. On the con- 
trary, I say that in certain cases you will have to accept a lower price. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The steel bars we supply to the Tinplate Company are 
not of the same quality as finished steel and coat less to the manufact\irer. 
In the manufacture of tin bars we can use steel which we could not use 
for other products which is a great advantage to us as Mr. Tutwiler ex- 
plained. Our expert staff at present does not think that once the Tinplate 
Company begin to run at full pressure, this contract should prove unpro- 
fitable. You must not compare the cost of finished steel with that of the 
tin bars supplied to this Company. 

Mr. Kale. — I am comparing your price of tin bars with the price of tin 
bars in England. That will determine the provisional price. 

President. — Mr. Kale’s point is this. The basis of the whole thing is 
the provisional price, 

Mr. Pederson, — I don’t think so. The basis of the whole thing is the 
price of tinplates imported into this country. 

ilfr. Kale. — I have read the agreement and I don’t find it there. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is how I have read it. The tabulated statement* 
is my understanding of the agreement. 

President. — As I undersland it, in the first instance a sum equivalent 
to the f.o.b. price Swansea is paid by the Tinplate Company to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company; subsequently the latter Company may receive an 
addition to that price or may have to return part of what it has already 
received. I think Mr. Kale’s point is that you may benefit by protection to 
the extent of the addition, but as regards this initial payment any protection 
which is given by means of an enhanced tariff would not be of benefit to you. 

Mr. Peterson. — The provisional price is nothing but a pro formd price. 

President. — One of the notest you have put in deals with a question 
that gave us some trouble, — the measutbs to be taken to deal with countries 
with depreciated currencies. I gather that the proposal put at the pre- 
^ viouH meeting has been dropped and you now propose what you consider 
a simpjer solution. 

Mr, Qinwala. — I have had a hurried look into this note. As far as I 
can gather you propose that if there is variaton in the price owing to 
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depreciated exchange you would like to take ihe English price as the basic 
price. 

Mr. Peterson. — I would take as basis the price in a country where the 
exchange is stable, such as England. America would do equally well. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That qecessitates an enquiry iuto the English prices from 
time to time. Would it not be better if instead of adopting the English 
price at a particular period you had the alternative of determining the 
price in this country prevailing at the moment? It is much easier for 
us to obtain the information at what price a particular imported article 
is being sold ajt» a particular time. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it would probably be more difficult to ascertain 
the average market price in India than to ascertain the average market 
price in England. The English c.i.f. price can be obtained with absolute 
accuracy. We have been doing it for many years and basing our contract 
prices on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is not so easy as you think. In America they have 
got an elaborate machinery to arrive at a reasonable price at which the 
locally manufactured article can be sold at a particular moment in the 
country. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There is one difficulty. Would you take it for a parti- 
cular port or a particular place. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In America they take New York and they know that steel 
at a particular moment was quoted at a particular price. 

Aft*. Peterson. — ^We could take Calcutta as that is the biggest importing 
centre in India. 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^We may take a neasonable market price and then can 
increase the duty by £10, 5 or 2 as tihe case may be. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^What standard of steel would you take in fixing the 
price? 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^We may take the English specification, 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Much steel of similar specification comes into this 
country from Belgium and other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Once the article is here you know its selling price. 

Mr. Peterson. — In a particular quarter your average price would be 
reduced by the low price of steel coming from a country with a depreciated 
exchange which might be very low. 

Mr. Ginwala, — It cuts both ways. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It is not likely to cut the other way just at present. If 
you take the price of English steel and the price can be ascertained more 
easily in this country, I can see no objection to that. 

President, — In the first place you would apply this only to protected 
articles? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Would it not follow that in the case of a protected article 
no country in the world would ever undersell Great Britain? 

Mr. Peterson. — It would tend towards that until the contineiftal exchanges 
became normal. 

President. — Subject to the limit of competition and subject also to the 
danger of reducing their market. 

Mr. Peterson.— Th&t would practically follow: the country in question 
could not raise the price, she could reduce it. If in the first quartet of the 
year the price is £10 and in the second quarter it went up to £16, a foreign 
competitor might import at £10 without extra duty on account of depre- 
ciated exchange. 

President.— might be able to work it pp by a few shillings to th§ 

ton. 
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Mr, Peterson, — It would be quite 'possible to take the mean between the 
English and American prices. You would have direct competition from 
America if there was an attempt to raise the price artificially. 

President, — It would prevent any other country which was favourably 
situated and could afiord to sell at a lower price from sending steel into 
India at that lower price. 

Mr. Peterson. — You would still get competition. If there is any endea* 
vour to raise the price artificially they oeuld not raise it at once unless they 
came to an agreement amongst themselves. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Is it your opinion that the scheme you have now put forward 
has this advantage, namely that you know what it costs the Belgian works 
to manufacture a ton of steel in their own currency, but you want to neutra- 
lize the effect of the depreciation of the currency and want to bring the 
price up to the level at which you sell here and you take the English price 
because you feel that the exchange there is steady. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is the reason. 

Mr. Kale. — ^This is the advantage tliat the present scheme has over the 
one you propounded the other day. 

Mr. Peterson. — With the exchange fluctuating as it does fluctuate and 
depreciating as it is depreciating, it is impossible to work out any scale that 
would work automatically. Any plan that works automatically is very much 
easier for trade generally than any plan imposed by an enquiry ad ho0. 
And we think this the simplest, every one will know the rate of duty. 

ilfr. ^nioala . — From your point of view it is not material whether the 
prices irrangland and America are controlled by the English manufacturer on 
account of the scheme? 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think there is any possibility of effective control 
against this country. If there is any possibility of such control between 
the manufacturers, we would in any case get it in spite of any provision to 
the contrary. 

Mr, Qinwala. — I am afraid I did not make my point quite clear. What 
I meant was : you yourself now manufacture steel and you have a selling 
price in the coimtry. We take it you make a reasonable profit on your cost? 

Mr. Peterson. — Our selling price must for a very long period until we 
produce steel here for export be based on the world price even after proteo- 
tion is given. 

Mr. Qinwala. — ^Would it not be simpler to determine the price of the 
foreign imported article with reference to your own price? 

Mr. Peterson. — It will bo the same thing. Their price and ours will be 
the same except that ours will be a little lower. 

Mr, Qinwala. — From the administrative point of view it would bo very 
much simpler if the general principle was that an additional duty equiva- 
lent to the difference between the imported price of the article in this country 
and your selling price were imposed. 

Mr. Peterson. — As a general principle that would be sound enough but it 
would depend on how great the depreciation in exchange is. If you take 
the soiling price when intensive dumping is going on then steel might be 
coming into this country at so low a rate as to put your average price very 
low. 

Mr. Qinwala. — If you get protectiem, that protection, I assume^ ought 
to be enough to prevent foreign goods competing against you in your own 
country. On that assumption would it not be simpler to take your price 
as the basis. 

Mr, Peterson. — Probably it would work in a different way in practice. 

Mr. Qinwala. — In America this is being, done, but there of course they 
have the United States Steel Corporation which determines the world’s price. 

z2 
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Preiident;^! tliink we have esked^^r. Peterapn to put up a litatomeht* 
ehowing the current o.i.f. price, and also the company's selling prifo with 
a list of the extras. * 

Mr, Peteraon,-^! wish to explain the principle on which I have made 
certain alterations in the Tariff schedulef. 1 have made no alteration Until 
we get to page 4 of the existing Tariff schedule. 

Page 4 — Mineral oils. 

1 have suggested that all lubricating oils should be free. 

Page 8 — Chemicals. 

I hare suggested that sulphur bhould be free and have added sodium 
nitrate which is used in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. At present 
it oOmes under “ Chemical products not otlierwise specified.” Speaking 
generally where an article is made from steel in this country a compensating 
duty equal to the increased cost caused by the inersesed duty on steel and 
iron should be imposed. We are not in a position to give the exact amount 
of such increased costs which will have to be ascertained from manufac- 
turers of that article, and we have indicated such articles in the tariff with 
a cross (*). 

Page d, item No. 60> 

This will contain many articles of the class mentioned above. 

Item 75 — ^Hardware. 

The same question might arise here. 

Item 80 — Cutlery, etc.; 

The same question might arise in this case also. 

There may be manufacturers of instruments who use Indian steel who 
might be handicapped. 

Item No. 87 — Machinery. 

This should be free. On the general question of iron and steei we think 
it advisable to malve a.s few alterations in the existing tariff as possible. 
Any alteration in tlie description or speciheations in tiio existing tariff will 
bo a matter for considerable discussion. It is very much simpler to accept 
the existing description for the present and for the first year or so to await 
the results of actual experience before any changes are made. Therefore we 
advocate a specific duty at fidi per cent, of the existing tariff valuation ana 
where articles are valued ad valorem the latoa of duty should be increased. 
We consider that the duty on wrought iron should be 20 per cent, if a duty 
of ddi per ceni. is imposed on steel. If you put a heavy duty on steel the 
duty on wrought iron should be increased. In the case of iron where the 
tariff valuation is put as 280 we have suggested a specific duty of Ks. 46 
a ton. In the same way in the case of steel w j have accepted the dutv 
according to the existing tariff valuation and have multiplied it by 0. In 
the case of articles valued ad valorem, ^uch as rails, chairs;, sleepers, etc., 
we have merely suggested an increase in the duty of per cent. Ju tj/e 
case of articles that are not manufactured in this country, such things us 
anchors, cables, etc., w^ have made no alterations at all. In the case of 
special steel such as carbon steel, high tensile steel, cast steel, etc., wc 
have suggested that they should come in free and we suggest that the 
present duty should be taken off. We have marked all article! we do not 
manufacture ourselves but wliich can be manufactured from steel in this 
country and have suggested that Ihq, manufacturers of those articles should 
be examined and asked what the effect on their manufacture would be. 
In the case of metals other than iron and steel, aluminium should come in 
free because it cannot be produced in this country. Brass should be admitted 
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‘»de. White metal reqt^red for f|Ji^rings which is not manufactured in 
this Bountr^ should be admitted free. We have also suggested tllat sitic 
should be admitted free. It is not manufactured in this country btit is 
required in large quantities for the manufacture of galvanized sheets. U'ho 
only other point in which we have made any alteration is the rolling stock. 
We have treated that exactly in the same way ond we have marked the 
items which we manufacture, articles which can be manufactured or are 
being manufactured from our steel amt have suggested that the same duty 
should be placed on it as in the case of other steel. 

President. — ^While all the proposals you have made for removal of duties 
from things that might be classed as raw materials will come up for con- 
sideration sooner or later, it is possible that we may not be able to deal with 
them in connection with steel because they might have a bearing on other 
industries which have not been examined. 

Mr, Peterson, — 1 think the particular articles 1 have meutioutid do actually 
affect the manufacture of steel. There may be other considerations of which 
we may be unaware. 

President. — ^There is one more point which has not been mentioned and 
which occurred to me recently. What would be the opinion of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., on the proposal to remove the duty on pig iron. Such a 
proposal would naturally be put forward on behalf of iron or steel manu- 
facturers of some kind in this country. Would it affect the Tata Company 
much one way or the other? 

Mr. Peterson. — Very little. The import of pig iron into this country 
would be very small. Probably there are imports into special ports which 
are handicapped by their distance from the producing centres. 

President. — ^1 take it that the bulk of your production of pig iron which 
is sold as such is exported? 

Mr, Peterson. — large majority of it. Our sales in this countfy would 
bo about 60,000 tons, but the exports from India would be very much larger 
than the imports. Import of pig iron in 1022-23 was 12,000 tons. I do not 
think that the removal of the duty wijl have any effect one way or the other. 

President. — Please look at the statement* showing the current o.i.f, price, 
your selling price and the cost price. It is not clear how, if English steel 
is coming in at Bs. 161-14, you can obtain Bs. 168? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is coming in at Bs. 161-14, that is c.i.f. Calcutta 
without duty. 

President. — ^Will you kindly look at page 8 of your Supplementary printed 
memorandum on the Protection of young industries; you say, quoting Professor 
Taussig, “ It would be hazardous to reckon how far the tariff system in 
keeping up the price of rails brought a burden on the general public, and 
how far it simply lessened tlio profit or increased the losses of railway pro- 
moters and investors.^’ That would hardly apply — would it — to this country, 
where nearly all the railways arc State owned. 

Mr. Peterson. — T merely quoted that in order to show that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain on what particular class or community the 
burden would fall. It may bo distributed very differently than was expected. 

President. — In this case it is not the Baihvay promoter or investor but 
Indian taxpayer wlio must bear the burden and I am afraid he cannot pass 
it on to anybody else. ^ 

Mr. Peterson.-— argument there would be that possibly the increased 
cost would be distributed very widely and would not fall entirely on railway 
• freight. 

If it is not borne by the taxpayer, it must mean inoreiMid 
freight charges. 


* Vide Statement No. VII. 
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Now look at page I4 “ Moreover^ at its doors are the large coll- 
B^ntlj growing markets of the far Eakt where already Indian pig ilOn has 
^opened a large and inoreasing export trade.*’ ^Are you referring to markets 
for steel? * 

Mr, Peterson. — I can only give you our experience. We constantly receive 
enquiries from engineering iinus in places like Singapore, Penang, Java, 
Australia, New Zealand and the west coast of America for steel. 1 believe 
that nearly one million tons of stpel is consumed in the far East in the 
shape of kerosine tins alone. 

President. — Does not that fact suggest that there are other markets beside 
India to which the foreign manufacturer can go and dump their steel? I 
suggest to you^ that your statement on the other point that India is the 
only market open to dumping is overstating the case a little? 

Mr. Paterson.-^ wing, I think, to the developmoqt of transport between 
India and other parts of the world for the export of grains, raw materials, 
etc., there is a jpheap freight to India. Whether the same conditions exist 
in those other places I have no knowledge. They have also protective duties 
in many of these countries. In that sentence I am looking to a period 20 
years ahead. 

President. — On page 16 of the pamphlet you say “ Bounties and freight 
concessions have been granted in some countries for export trade.” When 
we had this matter up before you told us that the only definite instance you 
could give was the Belgian rebate of 80 francs a ton on certain raw materials. 

Mr. Peterson. — I have since received a subsequent confidential report 
from England, dated lith January. It runs as follows:—” I have recently 
had confirmed from quite a reliable source that for some considerable tinie 
past the Belgian Government had been giving substantial subsidies to their 
steel works for export trade. Thus at last we find the reason why the 
Belgian prices have been so low for many months past, which basis of price 
has of course in turn had a corresponding effect on other continental sources 
of supply as well as quotations from this country. This is the reason for the 
extraordinarily cheap price in English and B^gian markets.” Information 
like this you cannot prove. 

President. — Is that all the information you have? 

Mr. Peterson. — We believe there are freight concessions. Freights have 
been reduced for export trade in France. We suspect that is what is happen- 
ing in Germany. We know that the freight from Hamburg to India is suspi- 
ciously low. Whether this is a result of the depreciated exchange or 
competition or an indirect subsidy we have no information. We know it 
is much lower than the freights from England. 

President. — ^l?ou have made rather a definite statement there that boun- 
ties and trade concessions have been granted in some countries. 1 wished 
to be clear as to exactly what you meant,. You say later on pfitgo 21 ” Direct 
bounties for export can be proved easily enough, but it is impossible to prove 
accurately the indirect concessions and advantages which we have indi(jatod.” 

Mr. Peterson. — I have said that we cannot prove these. We have a 
definite statement that the freight rates for export have been very much 
reduced in France. We have no exact proof of the actual exbsnt of these 
bounties. I shall put in this further statement. It is an extract fi'om a 
letter which was forwarded to the^ Government of India on the 11th of 
January and a copy was sent to the Member for Commerce on the 20th of 
January. 

Mr. Oinwala. — With regard to these bounties it seems unusual that you * 
have not been able to get more authentic information. The questiefa must 
have been discussed by the Legislature before any legislation authori/.ing 
bounties was enacted. In Austrsdia for instance there are the usual official 
reports of proceedings. It seems rather strange that you should not be able 



w iiruuuro Deigian Keports of Legislative Proceedings. In a democratic 
oou 4 kry they cannot have secrete like this. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^We have no representatives in those countries. 

Mr, Ginwahi. — ^Perhaps later you will be able to give more authentic 
Information. 

Mr. Peterson. — I suggest that you wrtte to the Consults in various coun- 
tries and ask them whether the information is correct. 

President. — There is a Consular report on the economic conditions ol 
Belgium. There is no indication of this in the report. 

Mr. Peterson. — This is the information we have got. It may be right of 
it may be wrong. 

President. — It is for the people who put this note to make a prirnd fads 
<ase. We can hardly ask the Government to make an enquiry. 

Mr. Peterson, — I am not pressing the question of bounty at all. 

Mr. Ginwalti. — Steel is being landed at a price at which it cannot be 
obtained in any country. What are the causes, known or unknown, which 
bring about this result. It is sufficient to say that the Belgian steel cau 
be had in India at £7 whether any country has sold it at that pruse or 
whether they have special facilities, etc., it is immaterial for practical 
"^purposes. 

President. — I only alluded to it to-day because I consider it hardly fair 
to let that statement pass without authentic proof. 

Mr. Kale, — I want to put one or two questions with regard to cost price 
and sale price. We have so far considered the cost price and you have 

given it at Bs. 186 a ton, but after all, it is the selling price that we 

shall have to consider — a price at which you will be able to sell and the 
difference between that price and the price at which articles will bo landed 
in this country. What amount would you add to the cost you have given 
in order to arrive at a fair selling price? 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is what we are trying to work out. 

Mr. Kale. — That is not it; you have not understood me. It is not tin 
amount of protection that I am speaking of. You have already proposed 
that protection should be 88t per cent. Suppose you add that to £10 which 
is the price of the imported article. From the figures you have given us 
it seems that the price so obtained will not give you the selling price you 

require. Suppose it became Bs. 200; the cost you give is Bs. 186. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is an exceptionally high cost. We have given tb« 
actual cost but it is exceptionally high. 

Mr. Kale. — I want to know whether the difference between the two will 
be sufficient to give a fdr profit on the existing capital? 

President. — ^Would yop consider Bs. 14 a ton sufficient to give you a 
reasonable profit on the company’s capital or do you expect that you will 
be able to reduce the manufacturing cost substantially belf<w the present 
figure? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We hope to reduce the cost. The new plant will bo in 
bill operation in 6 months and costs will come down. 

Mr. Kale. — rf that is so what will be the additions that you will have 
to make to the cost? 

Praigdenf.— There will be no addition per ton. Whether the cc'st will bo 
higher or lower it is impossible to say. 

Mr. Kale. — ^You expect to turn out 41 lakhs of tons. What will be the 
additional charge that will have to be met for your depreciation end for 
your interest and so on? Theaq ^ditlohfi] charges will have to lie spread 
over the cost of production. 



Mr, P^Urkon , — ^11 the Board will; put in writing the exapt fdrm in vr^ioh 
they want the information, we wiU send in a 8tatenaiiit& 

Mr. Kale. — I want an estimate of what will, be the working cost per ton^ 
of steel taking into account depreciation, interests, etc., when the whole of 
the plant including the greater extensions is in operation. 

Mr. Peterson. — If the greater extensions had not been erected the case 
for protection would be very much weaker, and it is really on the strength 
of the increased production that we are asking for t]ii$ protection. I under* 
stand that the question before the Board is to ascertain what the fair oost 
of steel will be. The real difficulty about making a comparison is this; we 
had barely star&d before the war. During the war we obtained great facili- 
ties in the matter of traffic, we had no difficulty in disposing of- our output 
which was taken by Government. Between 1914^8^ it is very difficult to 
find a normal year. Control was taken oft by Government in 19^0 and after 
that we had labdur trouble. 

Pf^Hdent . — I think 1921-22 would be the best. It was least affected by 
outside Causes. Since August 1914 there has not been a normal year. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1920-21 began with the after effects of the big strike, and 
there was a minor strike of the covenanted hands. In 1921-22 there was 
also, the strike on the East Indian Bailway and there was shortage of wagons. 

In that year unfortunately our accoimts were made up for three months and** 
nine months distinguishing the period when the preference shares began 'to 
earn and the period when they did not earn. If T may offer an opinion the 
most accurate way of arriving at that figure would be to take as Professor 
Kale takes, the estimate for the greater extensions when completed and 
check that with the actual figures in the past. 

President. — Dfidoubtedly ; but it won’t do to undervalue the evidence of 
the past.. After aJl the estimates of the future can be no better than a 
surmise. 

Mr. KaU. — ^The Company is asking for protection for a prolonged period 
so we want to know what the position will be in the near future. 
h^^r. Peterson. — ^The duty can be altered at any time the Goveminent con- 
^i^pr it necessary. The Company * has never expressed an opinion as to 
the exact period. 

President. — It would be open to the legislature to legislate for protective 
duties, in such a way that they would not require annual enactment in the 
tariff schedules. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The Legislative Assembly cannot initiate any legislation 
which is likely to affect the finances of the country; the Government can 
of course do it at any time. * 

Uft Peterson.— I should like to express this opinion on behalf of the 
Company. The object of a policy of protection is to increase and develop 
the manufacture of steel in this country not the manufacture of steel by this 
Company. If you put protection for a shorter periSd than anything between 
6 to 10 years that would not have that effect. If it was known that the 
actual protection granted was for five years only and that after tWs the ^ 
industry would, not require protection, then no one else would oomo forward 
to start. 

President. — ^It would cut both wa}s. On the other hand it rather suggests 
that it ought to be taken off at the end of a certain period. 

Mr. Peterson. — In granting protection for the development of .the steel , 
industry it must be understwd that this is the aim of the policy,. and so 
long as tiiat aim is to be fulfilled protection will be maintain^. Obviously 
no mamifacturer will start if he knows that protection will be removed in 
say 5 years as he will know that we cannot manufacture on a. large scale 
within that period. 

Mr Gffmeaia.— That is n strong ar^iment against a definite periodr 



Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. FETEfSCN, C.I.E. 
repreMnting the Tafa Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, recorded at Jamshedpur on the 
14th December 1903. 

President, — I think we might begin to-day with the question of the working 
capital required when the Greater Extensions are in full operation. Perhaps 
the best way in which we can put it is that your outturn will be roughly 400,000 
tons of finished steel? 

Mr, PtteT8<m, — ^Yes. 

President. — The works cost we have taken very roughly at Rfc 125 a ton 
which gives a total of 6 crores for the total outturn. Therefore, if you require 
6 crores of rupees as your working capital, it means roughly that that an interval 
of one year elapses between the time when you incur the expenditure in making 
your steel and the time when you receive payment. That seems to be a very 
difficult' proposition to understand. 

Mr. Peterson. — Perhaps I may explain exactly what we have taken in 
arriving at the working capital. We think the simplest way of arriving at that 
is to take the present working capital and increase it proportionately to the 
increase in production. 

President. — ^Thaft is not taken from the balance sheet? 

Mr. Peterson. — These figures are taken from our statement of liquid assets 
^iven to the Imperial Bank. This is all included in the cash credit except two 
items, stocks and stores at mines and collieries and outstandings, first because 

the difficulty of putting these stocks and stores at the collieries into the 
jossession of the bank, and secondly because of the difficulty in putting the Bank 
in possession of the outstandings. 

President. — What do you mean by outstandings? 

Mr. Peterson. — Bills due to us. 

President. — Would that come under book debts in the balance sheet? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. That is money actually due for material supplied that 
las not yet been paid for, that is what it really is. 

President. — ^What you have sold but have not been paid for? 

Mr, Peterson.-rYe^. We roughly estimate our working capital after the 
Greater Extensions are completed as follows : — 


Spam Rolls* ....... 60 l«khs. 

Spare ingct moulds, etc. . . • . . J 0 „ 

Stores (Elec'trieal and mu in, etc.) . 7000,0^0. 

Ope atlou spaces snd lx>8e tools . 5D,t>i 00 i. 

Bricks 30,00, >00. 

Raw Vat‘'ri8l»:— 


Oonl 20 lakLs* 

Iron an'* manganese orcr . 10 „ 

Limestone . , . . 6 „ 

Sulphur scrap and others . • 10 „ 

— 4S,no,ono 

GolHerystibres and^ stacks, outstanding . 8600,000 

Oiitft^aiidinvs ^lamsbedpitr) .... 80,00,000 

Stocks of finished products .... I,lo,00,l00 (We estimate 

one inoiith’i 



finished pro* 
ductr V ill 
have cost Hi 
hs. 

lakhf.) 


> ( 363 ) 


R.. 4,80,00,<JOO 



IV>r purposes of comparisoHi we give below a siipuar statemens ox our exisiiuig 
working capital : — 


Spare rolls . . . 13 

Spare ingot moulds* etc *2 

Stores - 36 

Operation spares and loose tools ..... 4 

Bricks . . . . . . . . ‘26 

CkMil 9 

Iron and manganese ore . . . . .11 

Dolomite and limestone ...... 3 

Sulphur, %5rap, etc. . . . . 5 

Collieries* stock and stores* outstandings ... "25 

Outstandings (Jemshedpur) ..... 36 

Stocks . 56 


lakhs. 

H 

>• 


• f 


*1 
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Some of these items may come down. 

President. — ^Let us take it on these lines. 9 lakhs of coal, that is at 
Jamshedpur, isn't it? 

Mr. Peterson. — This is coal held at the Works. 

President. — It must be roughly somewhere in the neighbourhood of 100,000 tons 
at Bs. 9 a ton? 

Mr, Peterson* — Steam coal about 10 lakhs and gas coal 1| lakhs held at the 
Works. 

President. — Do you find it necessary to hold stocks at the Works? 

Mr. Petersrm. — ^We have not really got enough stock at the Works. 

Mr. Oinwda. — That is about six weeks stock? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is about it. We shall keep stocks for 3 months, if 


President. — ^You don’t hold stocks at the collieries? 

Mr* Peterson.— have large stocks at the collieries, but we would not 
hold them there if we could hmp it. 

President. — ^That depends to a large extent on railway conditions? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^And partly on the market. There are certain classes of 
coal which are being raised at present which cannot be sold and accumulate 
there. 

President.— You. mean the coal you buy? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Must you carry stocks for them so to speak ? 

Mr. Peterson. — 80 per cent, of the value of the coal raised we pay for. We 
cannot get rid of some of the bought coal. It is accumulated at the collieries. 
We take practically the whole of their outppt. 

President. — They say that they have to hold stocks at the collieries for other 
people; that what we heard from the other side at Calcutta. Of course, they 
did not say that about the Tata Co. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We don’t want to hold any stocks at the collieries. 

President. — Is there any possibility of your reducing these? 

Mr. Peterson. — I should say so. Of course, we are trying to reduce them 
as far as possible. ^ 

President* — There is no object to be gained so far as you are concerned 
by holding stocks at the collieries? 

Mr. Peiersofi.— No. o 

President. — Is there any possibility of the working capital going down? 

Mr. Peterson.— li might perhaps go down to, say 4 crores, but I would not 
like to promise that it would. On spare rolls we would be at a disadvantage. 
{d a plent in America or in Sngiana they would not carry anything like this 



stock of rolls. This would be unproductive capital locked ud. We shall probabljr 
make our own rolls in future. If we can do that and make them with success 
we would not need to carry so large a stock. 

President. — ^Before we go on to this question of rolls, can you tell us whether 
you make any rolls at present? 

Mr. Peterson. — We are making none of the chilled rolls just now. We are 
at present contemplating getting one of the big English roll makers to come out 
here and make them for us. We had negotiations with an American Company 
to come out but the arrangement fell through, and we are just now contemplating 
asking the English roll makers to come out to this country and make rolls 
from our material. That would save a great deal in freight and save us from 
holding these large stocks. If they agree to come out then we would probably 
make all the rolls in our Works. 

President. — ^You have got 13 lakhs of rupees locked up in spare rolls at 
piesent. How long will it take to work off tnat? How much do wu spend in 
rolls in a year? All I really want to get at is how long would Ks. 13 lakUs 
worth of rolls last? 

Mr. Peterson, — It depends very much on breakages. 

President. — T thought that possibly your annual expenditure on rolls would 
give us a sort of clue. 

Mr. Peterson. — I will look it up and see what has actually been spent. 

Mr. Mather. — ^What exactly do you class as spare rolls? For example, yon 
may be foiling to-day a particular section. You may have additional partly-worn 
rolls over and above the rolls you are using at the present moment. Those are 
spare rolls in^ one sense. In addition to that you nave also new rolls capable 
of rolling sections which you may not roll for the next three months. 

Mr. Petewon.—This list would only include rolls that are not actually put 
into use. Otherwise the Bank would not accept them as security. 

President. — They are charged to revenue as soon as they are put into use? 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes. They disappear from stock. They would come out 

of the statement which we keep for the Imperial Bank showing our stocks. 

Mr. Mather. — The amount that you have given us is the full cost of unused 
rolls that arc held as spare for these existing Mills? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — I do not know if we can get at all figures for the consumption 
of rolls. 

Mr. Mather. — ^We could only get approximate figures. 

President. — You have got the cost of rolls in your cost accounts under 
blooming and rail mills. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We can give you actual figures for the past five years. It is 
quite easy. 

President. — It would be equally useful if you could tell us how many months 
with normal casualties this Rs. lo lakhs would last? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You could give us your annual expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson . — That is perhaps the best way of doing it. 

President.— ‘Itei us go on to spare ingot moulds. Do you make these yourself? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — I notice that you go up from Rs. 2 to 10 lakhs. 

• Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — Rs. 10 lakhs as compared with Rs. 2 lakhs seems to be on the 
high side for an article which you make yourself. 

Mr, Mather. — One would rather expect it to go up in less proportion. 

President. — How manv ingot moulds ere there and how long will they last? 
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. Mr- you like 1 can haVo a special*' enquiry mad# into Uiig Be. 

lakhs.^ It may be due to tHe plant. I don't know. In any case 1 don’t tjiink 
that it is very important.' If you take the present figure of Rs. 2 lakhs and 
multiply it by the amount of increase in production, it will amount to Bs. 6 
lakhs. I don^t think that Mr. Tntwiler gave you the actual cost of tiae aonld. 

President — I notice that there is a very large increase under operation spares 
and loose tools. One does not quite understand this increase. 

Mr Peterson. — I don’t understand it either. 

President. — If you like we can ask Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Peterson. — These figures are given to me by the Chief Acoountant. 1 
shall verify it.'^ I don’t think that there should be more spares on the new than 
on the old proportionately. I don’t see any particular reason why there should 
be. 

President.— The only other possible explanation is that you ere extremely* 
abort. 

Mr. Peterson. — I will ask for an explanation, if you will allow me, on that 
specific point. 

President. would imagine that the greater part of stores waa bought 
under the previous item and that these operation spares and tools were a sort of 
miscellaneous things not included in the more important ones. 

Afr. Peterson. — The main item is electrical stores. The whole of the new plant 
is electrically driven. 

President. — Under that head, the estimate goes up from Bs. 35 lakhs to 
Rs. 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. — I was wondering whether some of that might jaoi have been 
included under Rs. 50 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. — It seems to me that your electrical stores should not go up 
entirely in proportion. 

Mr, Peterson. — 1“ don’t think that it would. 

Mr Mather. — Supposing in the old plant you have motors of 200 h. p. of a 
particular type. You have got one spare and two working. When you atwt the 
Ureater Extensions, one spare is probably enough lor four motors. 

Mr. Peterson. — It would probably be enough if the motors are of the same 
type. 

Mr. Mather . — I am considering all the time that they are of the same type. 
Therefore in a number of instances you can increase the output of your plant 
without at the same time increasing your spares. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that there would be many cases of that kind. 
There is no electrical drive in the old mills. 

Mr. Mather, — But there is a good deal of electrical auxiliary machinery in 
the old mills. 

President. — The new power-house is already in use and the spares required 
for that must be included under what you hold to>day. 

' Mr. Peterson.— PiohMy they are. I don’t think that they carry large 
spares. 

President.-^! don’t know if we can go into that more deeply. You might 
find out about operation spares and loose tools. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Then as regards bricKs, which come to Rs. 26 lakhs. Speaking 
absolutely as an outsider I should say this was on the high side. Here again 
what is your total expenditure on bricks during the year? 

Mr. Peterson. — I will let you have it. 

Mr. Mather.— not you possibly got abnormally large stocks accumnlateii 
in' anticipation of the Greater Extensions coming into operation ? 

Mr. Pete won.— That may be. 



is the kind of TOint I want to bring out. In that case, 
give As your estimate as to the amouA of bricks or how many months' oonsaxnp* 
tion this represents when the Greater Extensions are in full swing. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We will have a second column stating that it represents so 
many months’ consumption. 

Mr. Mathtr. — On the basis of your Greater Extensions being in full operation. 

Mr. Peterson* — It can only be an estimate. 

President. — Still it will give us son^thing to go by. As regards coal, I 
have already asked you about it. I notice that you regard your present stock 
of iron and manganese ore as high because it goes down in the later table. 

Mr. Peterson. — It must be so because raw material has been accumulated for 
the new blast furnaces. The material is all here. 

President. — Is this mostly iron ore? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Entirely iron ore and a certain amount of manganese ore. 

President. — The works cost of iron ore is about Rs. 3 a ton, is it not? 

Mr. Peterson. — Rs. 3-5-0 a ton, I think. 

President. — It comes to about 350,000 tons. One would like to know how 
many months’ consumption it is when the Greater Extensions are in full opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Peterson. — We can work it out. It is about a million tons a year. 

President. — It would be between 3^ and 4 months. Does this include any 
stock at the ore mines? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that has been included. 

President. — ‘ Dolomite and limestone * is a very small item. So is * sulphur 
and scrap.’ 

. Mr. Peterson, — Scrap is practically the same as finished product. We have 
got to keep that till we find a use for it. The new plant when in operation 
will have about 42,000 tons of surplus scrap. It will go back into the blast 
furnaces. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You don’t hold that very long. 

Mr. Peterson. — Still we hold it for some time. On any given day w-e will have 
a considerable quantity. 

President . — Do you mean that you are producing faster than you can use it? 
If so, you will eventually have to get rid of it. 

Mr. Peterson. — We will have to. We have to put it back into the blast 
furnace at present. 

President. — Or in the open hearth? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is the amount in excess of what we can use in the 
open hearth. 

President. — That is your estimate when the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — Then, you will be producing more scrap than you require? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, more steel scrap than the open hearth furnaces can 
take. Probably we will eventually build another furnace to take that up. 

President. — In the case of your outstandings also, can you indicate, what 
that represents ? • ^ 

Mr. Peterson.— is practically equivalent to 60 days* credit. We have 
to allow for 60 to 90 days usually. 

President. — Do you give credit of that kind? 

Ur. Peterson. — ^We try not to. We are very often forced to. 

President. — One or two witnesses in Calcutta said that you maisted on a 
very prompt payment. 
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Pe^ewon.-— I wish we could always obtain it. . It was the Kritvanapd Iron 
Works people, I think, who did not agree with our terms of business. They 
asked us to quote and we quoted and sent them a copy of the usual terms of 
business. They did not accept. 

President. — By the usual terms of business, is it 60 days* or 90 days* credits 

ilfr. Peterson. — Usually 30 days* credit is allowed. After having allowed 
the credit, the difficulty is to get the money. 

* President, — ^You are not in a position to get interest after the expiry of 
30 days’. 

Mr. Peterson. — In the case of the railways we have lately told them that if 
they did not pa^ within a certain date, we would charge interest. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Railways pay 90 per cent, in advancp, do they not? 

Mr. Peterson. — The arrangement is that they pay 90 per cent, on delivery 
and hold over 10 per cent. There is a considerable delay both in paying 90 per 
cent, and 10 per^ cent. We have complained repeatedly to the Giovernment of 
India. Even in the case of the 90 per cent., there have been in some cases 
delays of 40 or 50 days. 

President. — As regards stocks, your estimate is 110 lakhs. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^We are taking two months finished products there. 

President. — I don’t quite follow. Is that mainly pig iron or steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is now chiefly pig iron. Owing largely to the earthquake, 
business has been disorganised in Japan and our Japanese buyers are not taking 
it. We have a very large stock of pig iron in the yard just at present. We 
have about 50,000 tons of pig iron jui;t now. 

Mr. Mather. — A year ago, you did not have so much. 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

Mr. Oinwala. — As you have more sections to roll, you have to keep stocks 
in hand? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, to meet a sudden demand for any particular section. 

Mr. Mather. — I thought that you usually sold your structural steel to 
merchants. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We do usually, but sometimes a particular dealer is very 
anxious to buy a particular section and is prepared to pay a higher price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you charge anything for prompt deliveries? 

Mr. Peterson. — We don’t make any extra charge unless it is a particular 
arrangement at the time. It would be a matter of price. 

President. — Mr. Ginwala is referring to the conditions in America. For 

S t deliveries of certain shapes they were paying a sort of premium over 
sed rates. 

Mr. Peterson. — think that we might get that. The premium will be in 
the form of a special price. We don’t nave any system of charging a premium. 
In case of prompt delivery, we say * you want it quickly and we will charge 
yon more.* It comes to the same thing. 

President. — On the question of ascertaining the working capital required 
from the balance sheet, t think that something is to be taken into account on 
the other side. You have not only got book debts due to you but also liabilities 
which amount to Rs. 134 lakhs. If some people owe you money, you also owe 
money to others and the ore can be set off against the other. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Most of these are not business liabilities but probably are 
acceptances on account of machinery ordered from America. 

President. — A good deal of that must be payments on account of the Greater 
Extensions. 

Mr. Peterson.--l should say probably about Rs. 30 lakhs for materials supplied 
and not paid for. 

Pren/dewf.— But in arriving at the working capital, one has got to make some 
allowance for the fact that you obtain finance in this way. 
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Ur. Pettrson^VfB can. 

President. — ^And if on part of your liabilities you have to pay interest, somS 
of your debtors also have to pay interest to you. . 

Mr. Peterson. — It comes to the same thing. 

President. — Then again throughout the greater part of the year you are 
financed to some ejEtent out of profits. Thei profits of the last year were small 
and so little was available from that source. 

Mr. Peterson. — If we used the money from profits, we would have to charge 
interest on the money as a part of the cost. 

President. — Why ? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^When we use money for purposes of this kind, we would 
naturally charge interest. 

President. — Nobody has got a claim to the profits until you close your accounts 
for the year and declare them. 

Mr. Peterson. — They would be used to a certain extent there. 

President. — Surely to the full extent. You would not keep a larger cash 
balance than was necessary to meet your requirements. 

Mr. Peterson. — Do you mean we w’ould save interest in that way? 

President. — Yes, inasmuch as you would use your own money before borrowing. 

Mr. Peterson. — We would save so much interest and the profit would increase 
so much. 

President. — The amount you borrow is diminished by the amount you have 
made as profits. 

Mr. Peterson. — We could not keep profits in our business and suddenly take 
them out when we pay dividends. We would have to borrow from time to time. 

President. — ^Would you pay your profits within three months? 

Mr. Peterson. — W’^e should not. If we used our own monies, the profits 
would increase because we would not be paying interest on the working capital. 
But the interest on sum money, whatever sources it comes from, would be a 
legitimate charge to costs. 

President, — Supposing you are iiiuking regular profits, and they amount to 
so much money on an average, it will be porsible to calculate how much you 
are likely to have in hand from that source. 

Mr. Peterson. — We would have to take into consideration the fact that when 
the payment of dividends falls due it would be difficult to borrow the entire 
money that might be required. 

President. — Quite. But if we are making any calculation on the basis of 
the profits which the Company ought to earn, we have got to take that into 
account in connection with the question of the working capital. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 think we would. In dealing with the question of working 
capital we have to take into account the stock which we have on a given date. 
I have not considered the question as to where that money is to come from. 

President.— Yov the last five years you have not had much choice? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

President.— ^\xi if you are making any calculation on the basis of protection 
the position is changed? 

Mr, P iterson.— You can reduce that a quarter of the profits that the 
Company might be expected to earn. I doubt whether it would be safe to 
reduce it by more. Any profits would simply go as a reduction of the borrowings 
^nder the cash credit. ® 

President.— You would be holding three quarters of the profit in cash? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We would bo. Dividends would be paid every six months 
ordinarily if they were available. 

President.— Aa far as I am concerned that pretty nearly covers the whole 
ground on that subject* 
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Mr, Kdt * — ^We ar« told in the course of evidence that on a plant like yonrii 
half the amount of the working capital you are contemplating will be quite 
enough. That is why I am anxious to ask you. 

Mr, Peterson . — ^Against that I can only put our actual eicperience. The 
estimate of working capital you refer to is t^ low. 

Mr, Kdt , — Is your figure supported ,Jby any other works? 

Mr, Peterson , — In India I cannot give you a comp&rative figure because 
none exists. 

Mr, Kale . — In other countries. 

Mr. Peterson . — Their working capital is probably much lower because they 
don't have to carry these stores. 

Mr. Kale . — Supposing allowance is made for these stores, will the two things 
be comparable? 

Mr.^ Peterson . — I doubt itj you also have to consider the conditions of credit 
in various countries. In America probably no credit will be given. I do not 
know. In England possibly longer credit might be given. 

Mr. Kale . — Have you compared your working capital with the working capital 
of some of the engineering firms who are practically in the same position? 


Mr, Peterson . — I don’t think that the kind of stores and stocks which we 
carry would have to be carried by them. 

Mr. Kale . — Some of them will not have to carry them to the extent to which 
you have, but will it not be worth while comparing. 

Mr, Peterson . — I do not know from what source you could get information 
as to their stocks and stores carried by them. 

Mr. j^o/e.—The general impression left in one’s mind is that this figure is 
rather high as working capital when the value of your output is Rs. 3 crores. 
Your working capital cpmes to nearly Rs. 2 crores. 

Mr. Peterson . — The figure is raised due to the stocks of the raw materials 
which you must hold j I do not know how you can reduce the tliree months stock 
on hand. If you have not got raw materials in hand sometimes you have the 
risk of shutting down the works for a short time and that means tremendous 
loss to the Company. 

Mr. Kale.—li generally the prices come down, do you think these figures will 
be reduced? 

Mr. P eterson.’-—\i the prices come down you may reduce the figures pro- 
portionately. I think possibly the figures for outstandings might go down. 
At present there is difficulty in getting this money owing to the financial position 
of India. 


President.--ln: your estimate of what you require for the Greater Extensions 
Rs. 210 lakhs is due to spare parts and so on and stores including bricks. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Practically. 

President , — That is a very high proportion? 

Mr. Peterson . — I think it is the only thing you can do in this country. There 
is no other source from which these could be obtained. They have to be kept. 


Mr. AffliAer.— Your bricks are locally manufactured? 

Mr: Pcfrrson.— They are obtained from the Kumardubhi Works. 

President.-^lt is one of the items on which I want the number of months' 
consumption they represent. 


do not know whether we have succeeded in getting three 
months stock. Generally speaking that represents three months* stock. 

experience of the railway strike I cannot say oi 
JSything ^ the stock is excessive because at that time it was difficult to git 


^ you My really for what length of tim» your electrixsal^ 

•tores inch ar cables are estimated to last? ^ 



tdf. Pettrson . — Tne best way to get^t that would be to make a statement 
of actual consumption. 

Mr, Mather.'— 1 think that is the most conveilient way. It is a fairly 
straightforward estimate in the case of rolls, ingots and raw materials. You 
might necessarily have to hold stocks of some kinds of electrical machinery 
for a couple of years and more. It will be useful if you can split this up 
into consumable stores and put it on a more reasonable basis. 

Mr. Peterson. — I would draw the attention of the Board to the Chief Electri* 
cian’s statement that he has to hold a large quantity of cable in stock. 

Mr. Mather. — Information has been given to the Board by importers of iron 
and steel to the effect that during the last year when times were normal they 
could get iron and steel out in practically any form they wanted in two or 
three months from the date of the ordei*. It may be possible that in regard 
to some of your stores you cannot get them as quickly as that, but I do not 
know if there is any evidence to show that it takes a very long time generally. 

Mr. Peterson. — You have got to remember that some of these requirements, 
especially spares, have to come from America. 

Mr. Mather. — The requirements for machinery spares are on a different footing 
in so far as ordinary things like oil, grease and cables and so on are concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. — When the subsidiaiy companies are coming into operation 
we might probably get cables on the spot and to that extent we might reduce 
our working capital. 

Mr. Mather. — In the case of things required to replace broken parts that is 
probably a very necessary insurance but I do not think some of these things 
are in fairly regular consumption. 

Mr. Kale. — What is your system of purchasing these stores? 

Mr. Peterson. — You mean in America or in India? 

Mr. Kale. — Both. I have never seen any tenders called for by your Company 
in India for articles that are manufactured here. 

Mr. Peterson. — What we usually do in India is to call for tenders in Calcutta. 
The Calcutta office calls for tenders and submits them to the Purchasing depart* 
ment here for selection. 

Mr. Kale. — So the purchases are made by tenders? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. We do not invite tenders publicly. 

Mr. Kale. — Don’t ^you think that there is much advantage in having a 
public tender? 

Mr Peterson. — Practically only a certain number of people whom we knew 
could supply these. 

Mr. Kale. — Owing to competition between these firms you can get things 
cheaper ? 

Mr. Peterson. — We ask half a dozen firms to quote for the particular things 
we require and we select the cheapest. Suppliers know that competitors are 
being asked to quote. 

Mr. Kale. — But T think publicity will be an advantage. 

Mr. Peterson. — It might conceivably be so. 

President. — ^Your position will be much stronger when you appeal to Govern- 
ment to call for public tenders in India for all that they require if you can 
say that you do it yourself. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think there is tnuch bought in this country. 

Mr. Kale. — There are many things that you can buy in thijs country. The 
^Chamber of Commerce are pressing the Government to buy things in India. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is no use calling tenders for silica bricks, for instance. 

Mr. Kale. — Certainly not things which you manufacture but those which yon 
do not manufacture. 

Mr. Peieis<m.—Vl% do not really buy very much of that kind of ; 



Mr. KcHt . — Can you give me an idea of what y6u buy in India! 

Mr. PeUrsQn. — The figure will not be v6ry high. Generally speaking we 
buy about 3 of what we sell. We can give you a statement. 

Mr. Kale, — 1 want only consumable stores. 

Mr. Peterson. — You want what the actual expenditure is on consumable 
stores. I can get it from the Purchasing Department. 

Mr. Kale. — I thought if you could improve this organisation of purchase that 
would be a source of some saving. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think there is a pretty elaborate check on it already and 
everything that is done at Jamshedpur^ every letter that is written, every order 
that goes out, all go to Bombay daily and are checked there. Every letter 
issued by the Works is compared there and the orders sent from our Bombay 
or Calcutta office. '' . . “ 

President.— are one or two other points. One of the arguments put 
forward m evidence was that assuming by means of protection the imports of 

iron and steel were to a large extent reduced, the inevitable result must be a 

corresponding reduction in India’s exports. The way it would operate would 
be a rise in exchange and it was repiesenled that it would have a very unfavour- 
able effect on agriculture in India in view of the fact that a large proportion 

of India’s exports at present are agricultural produce. That was the argument 
that was put to us. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is a general argument against the establishment of 
any industry whatever in this country, not steel in particular. If it is regarded 
as a disadvantage that anything imported into this country should be replaced 
by a thing manufactured in this country, that would apply to every industry 
not necessarily to this alone. 

President. — One reply suggested here was that, if industries developed 
without protection, it would probably be a gradual process and the disturbance 
effected would not be great and things would adjust themselves. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it would be a gradual process in any case. It is now 
13 years since the steel industry started. The manufacture has been steadily 
growing and will continue to grow, but even with the Greater Extensions the 
production will only be 50 to 60 per cent, of the total materials coming into 
India. It seems to me that that consideration suggested would rule out any 
possible manufacture in this country at all. 

President. — There was one point in that connection that T put to the witness, 
that as regards the manufacture of steel, growth would have to be by sudden 
jumps. 

Mr. Peterson. — The manufacture of steel is really not economically profitable 
unless it is done on a large scale. Probably the plant as it will stand when 
completed is about the smallest size plant that has any chance of competing 
with the foreign manufacturer at present. It would be no use thinking of any 
smaller plant. 

President. — You have to start with a costly plant? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it was recognised 12 years ago that the smallest 
economic unit for a .steel plant that could work profitably at all in any country 
would cost about Es. 4 crores, and considering the rise in the cost of plant 
materials, etc., and the development of the industry elsewhere you could put 
that at Rs. 12 or 15 crores to-day. 

President. — Surely the rise in the cost of steel machinery is not as great as 
that : it is hardly 200 per cent. u 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not know : it might easily be that because of the improve- 
ments in practice and other things. 

Mr. Mather. — Machinery has become more elaborate? , 

Mr. Peter son.-r-Xi is the continuous mill that is going to hold the future of 
the steel industry. 

Prfffcienf.-*-Thai would apply to part of the plant, not to the whole of it 
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Mr, PettfMn.-^Thfiu the blast furnace that will be successful in India in 
future will be the large blast furnace. I think thera is only one blast furnace 
in England of the size we have got here. 

President. — That brings in the other element of larger production. Referring 
to the figure that I mention«>d to you yesterday of Rs. 16 crores as the estimate 
of the United Steel Corporation of Asia for their capital expenditure on their 
steel works proper, apart from the subsidiaries and the working capital, do yon 
think that, so far as Tatas are in a position to judge, it is a reasonable estimate 
in view of the decrease in price since you started? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is difficult to say. I should say that when they came to 
erect they would find that the estimate would go up by to 2 crores. That would 
go to Rs. 17i crores. Do you know whether they take plate mills, sheet mills, 
etc., in estimating? 

Mr. Mather. — ^We were not given that. They have changed their mind since 
the original estimate was made. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is very difficult to say whether it would be fair or not 
unless you say what is in it. 

President. — ^Wb’at they gave was an approximate cost of a steel plant pro- 
ducing something like 400,000 tons. If you take your Rs. 21 crores, divide it 
into what you spent up to 1916-17 and what was spent since then, double every- 
thing that was spent up to 1916-17 and take 66 per cent, of the subsequent 
expenditure, it comes to* something like Rs. 17 crores. If j^ou deduct depreciation 
it vvrould bring you to Rs. 15 to Rs. 16 crores. That is a very rough way of 
getting at it and still it comes to a figure which is on the same level. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not know how the figure would work out in practice. 

Mr. Gimvala. — -You have got capital cost figuies of other countries. You have 
referred to them in your reply to Mr. Homi’s statement. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We have figures of our capital cost per ton before the war 
period but not up to date. They are published from time to time in the 
various Trade Journals and proceedings of tne Steel Institute. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — After getting the figures for the United Kingdom you may 
add a percentage. 

Mr. Peterson. — You won’t find any plant in the United Kingdom that will 
be exactly similar to this plant. Conditions will be different. The plant may 
have a blast furnace and no steel making capacity, may have steel furnaces and 
one blooming mill, may have small mills and nothing else. It is very difficult 
to compare. With regard to these estimates, have they taken the cost of housing 
of labour and other things? 

President . — ^All we have got so far Is rather sketchy. 

Mr. Peterson, — Have they included collieries in that? 

President , — ^Yes. Everything except subsidiaries and working capital. 

Mr. M other. have estimated the town at £71,000 for the first instal- 
ment. That is independent of the water supply. 

Mr. Peterson . — I am merely pointing out the difference. 

President.-^VJYLsX we want to get at is whether Rs. 15 crores is a fairly 
approximate estimate of the cost of a fully equipped Works in India actually 
used for producing over 400,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson . — It would be too low if you take everything into consideration. 

President.— -Practically nearly the whole ^of your figure of 21 crores for your 
capital expenditure will have been incurred by the end of March next. 

* Mr. Peterson. — ^Y es. 

■ff 

President. — So that your fixed capital expenditure in March 1924 will practi- 
cally be complete? 

Mr. Petersoru — ^Y ou mean the expenditure on the Greater Extensions : yei 
% will be completed by about that date. ^ 
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Preaident.— From that date onwards you -will no longer be worried by this 
tangle of the Greater Extensions? 

Mr. PtUrson. — No. 

Prtiidtnt, — There was a letter that came in during the last two or three days 
giving certain prices paid per ton of coal, and also the average price you received 
per ton for the rail mill products, ^nd for the bar mill products for certain years. 
Would it be possible to give in the case of each year the average price for all 
products? 

Mr. Peterson. — You want a statement year by year? 

President. — I want the average price per ton of all finished steel products 
for the four years 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923; also the average price per ton 
of all rail mill products and the average for all bar mill products. 

Mr, Peterson. — I think we can work that out. 

Mr. Mather. — I would like to have some information about the figures in a 
statement that you sent us some time ago. On the first sheet you say “ Rails— 
Ordinary sale. Contract sale.” You have received rather more for your ordinary 
sales than for your contract sales but in 1922-23 you received Rs. 116 for ordinary 
as against Rs. 135 for contract sale. What kind of rails are those? I do not 
know what ‘ ordinary sale ’ means for rails at Rs. 116. I thought practically 
all your rails were sold under contract? 

Mr. Peterson. — It must have included second class rails. 

Mr. Mather. — There would be some rails that are not second class? 

Mr. Ginwala. — I don't understand what ‘ ordinary sale ’ means. 

Mr. Peterson. — Anything that we have sold not under contract. 

Mr. Mather. — May we take it that this includes second class rails? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^And the light rails? 

Mr. Peterson, — No, they are shown in the bar mill. 

President. — In giving the average that I asked for I think it would be better 
to leave out the second class r^ils altogether because they have always been 
eliminated in the case of other figures. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, we will take that out. 

Mr. Mather. — We have the extraordinary position again, for instance, in 
1920’21 in the bar mill that your ordinary sale price for light rails is Rs. 196 
and your contract sale price is Rs. 327 : that seems to be an exceptionally favour- 
able contract. 

Mr. Peterson. — Rs. 327 is really the price of rails prevailing in other countries 
at the time. The low price in 1920-21 is due to outstandings of previous years. 

Mr, Mather. — As regards the structiural steel, can you tell us just what con- 
tracts these are? Are these for steel supplied to Government? 

Mr. Peterson. — These are mainly supplied to engineering firms. 

Mr. Mather. — There is probably a standing arrangement? 

Mr. Peterson. — They take so much per year at a certain definite discount 
under the landed price. 

President. — There is one point that I ought to have mentioned. We have 
not, I think, got much information either as to what you expect your cost of 
production to be per ton in future or what price you expect to receive. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is given in a statement that I sent to the Tariff Board. 

President. — That is your average for the whole steel? * 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes ; that is an attempt to get at the future cost. 

President. — Take your Jamshedpur cost — Item No. 4. You estimate your 
works cost of steel at Rs. 115 a ton. That covers all qualities? 

A/r. Peterson.— Yes. That is the average price for everything. 
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Preeident.-^UB wants to have an idea how that is distributed over the various 
products. After all we cannot cheerfully say “ Put a duty of 60 per cent, on 
all classes of steel '* and leave it at that. It mi^t be too high in one case and 
too low in another. 

Mr, Paterson. — We can do that. You want that for certain definite articles? 

President. — You can take the average cost for plates, sheets, structural 
material, rails, bars and so on. I take it that your structural materials are 
produced from one kind of mill and you may take the average of that mill, and 
if they are produced from another mill take the average of that mill. 

Ur. Peterson. — It will have to be the average of both. 

President. — I am thinking of the difference between the 28^ mill and the 
Bar mill, for instance. It is nut so much great detail that is renuired but we 
do want to know as between rails and heavy structurals, bars and light structurals, 
sheets and plates and so on. 

Mr. Peterson. — I have got it worked out, but I have not got it with me 
just now. 

President. — I would rather like to have it from the Company in that way 
for the main items. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We have worked that out ourselves and we will let you have it. 

President. — Does this average of Rs. 115 include galvanized sheets? 

Mr, Peterson. — Yes; that would include all products. 

President. — liTou cannot give us in detail the average current price for each 
product because there are innumerable extras, but you can give us perhaps 
the basic price? 

Mr. Peterson. — We would divide it this way : rails, sheets and bar mill 
products. Do you want it in greater detail? 

President, — I take it you have got some estimate of what the costs are likely 
to be of the things that you are not yet producing and it would be useful to have 
it, 1 think. 

Mr. Peterson. — We are at present preparing a statement showing what the 
costs will be. 

President. — If you can let us have a statement giving these figures it would 
be helpful. 

Mr. Peterson, — To get the average you have got to get at the tonnage. We 
will divide these into Bar Mills, plates sheet, bars, tin bars. 

Mr. Mather. — Have you no estimate of the cost of sleepers? 

Mr. Peterson. — We shall not be making very many. 

President. — I think you said yesterday in one of the statements you handed 
in that you anticipate that, if the duty you suggested were imposed, steel rails 
would probably enter the country at Rs. 120 a ton including freight and 
landing charges? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, That is the statement wjth regard to the evidence of 
the Agents of the G. I. P. and the B.'B. & C. I. Railways. 

President. — Do you anticipate that the foreign manufacturer will meet the 
imposition of protection by lowering his prices still further? 

Mr. Peterson.--! think he would cut his prices as far as he can in order 
to keep his works going. 

President. — If steel rails enter the country at Rs. 120 per ton that would 
mean an f. o. b. price of about £6-16.9 

Mr. Pctcwom— That is above the rate before the war. If protection had 
been given in England it would have happened. The general election has gone 
otherwise. I was merely arguing from our experience of the wagon makers. 
They were certainly quoting last year much under cost in order to retain the 
business. I think the rail makers may do the same thing in regard to rails. 

President.— I think your case was that they had already been doing that? 

Mr, Peterson.— They are doing it and they may do it still farther if pro- 
tection is given. 
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Mr, Ginwala. — I should like to know whether for wur plant as now laid 
out it is absolutely necessary* to produce as much as ^,000 tons of rails in 
a year? 

Mr, Peterson, — No; there is no necessity. But if we do produce 200,000 tons 
in a year we could produce rails considerably cheaper, that is to say, we can 
reduce the price of rails to the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The point in my irfind is this. If you could cut that part 
of your production as much as possible and free the railways from the additional 
burden, the difficulty of the situation would be very much lightened. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is impossible. We must manufacture some rails. 

Mr. Oinwalai^'—PLovt much must you manufacture? 

Mr Peterson. — ^We reckoned on manufacturing at least 150,000 tons in the 
next year, but I don’t think the requirements of the failways would be any- 
where near that. 

Mr. Ginwatti. — Can you run your Works efficiently without manufacturing 
more than 100,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, we can probably do it at 100,000 tons. 

Mr. GinwcJa. — Supposing you stop manufacturing rails, would railways be 
able to get cheap rails? 

Mr. Peterson. — Certainly they would not. Prices would be put up against 
them, that is practically certain. Further we cannot stop manufacturing rails 
because of these contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala* — Apart from the question of contracts, could you stop manu- 
facturing rails and still dispose of all your output? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We could not dispose of the whole output in the form of 
structural materials or anything like that. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Why should you think that it would be almost certain that 
English manufacturers would put up prices? 1 suppo.se that you are aware 
that English manufac'turers are sending rails to Australia this year at prices 
which were at the time lower than anything that have been quoted in India. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that, if there was no competition in this country, 
rail makers in England would fix it high, whereas if there was competition 
they would fix it lower. 

Mr. Mather. — I cannot see any evidence that rails have been sold in this 
country at lower prices than in other countries. Is any dumping going on? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that there is any chance of dumping going 
on in the matter of rails, considering the price at which we are selling. The 
railways cannot possibly get rails for this price. The B. N. B. could not get rails 
at Rs. 110, for instance. 

Mr, Mather. — That is a special case. That is the main point. Where do 
you think that rails are being under-sold in India by British manufacturers? 

Mr. Peterson.-^! don’t think that there fs much dumping going on in rails. 

President. — They are selling at a price which is the best that they can get? 

Mr, Peterson. — ^What T mean is that there is no dumping in order to get the 
^ders away from us. The orders that we have got are not orders that they 
want, at any rate not at the same price. 

Mr, Mather. there is no reason to believe that British mannfactnrers 
are selling rails cheaply in order to put, you in difficulties? 

Mr. Peterson. — Of course they were selling below the home price in April. 

Mr, Mather. — April prices were exceptional and in any case that is almost 
an invariable practice in all countries. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, we do it ourselves. 

President. — Then, I take it that the amount of structural you can sell is 
really limited by the capacity of the engineering firms in this country? 

Uf. Peterson. — ^By the capacity of the Indian market. 
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Pr^idtnt , — That is to a large extent the capacity of engineering firms! 

Ur, Ptttnon. — Yes. 

g 

President. — Therefore until the capacity of engineering firms is enlarged 
you cannot expect to sell in the shape of structurals to the full demand of the 
country. You cannot supply because the necessary intermediate channel does 
not yet exist? 

Mr. Peterson. — You would iiave to divide structurals into different classes, 
V 12 ., joists, pillars ancT things of that kind. I don’t think that all thcvse would 
depend on the engineering firms. In many cases they are used without any 
fabrication at all. 

President. — What we were told quite distinctly by Mr. Cockran, of Messrs. 
Burn & Co., was, supposing the Government of India gave work to all the 
engineering firms up to their full capacity, that would not be near the con- 
sumption of this country of fabricated steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — By fabricated steel he must have meant steel on which work 
had actually been done, not the ordinary steel used in this country. Ordinary 
beams can be used without much fabrication to replace wood. It does not 
require any elaborate engineering works to do that. 

Mr Mather. — It is not elaborate, but still it is classed as a fabrication work. 
As soon as you punch holes and rivet it, it becomes fabricated. 

Mr. Peterson. — That could be done without a big engineering workshop. 
There is no difficulty in extending the capacity of the country for that sort 
of work. Your question was whether our capacity was not limited by the 
number of engineering firms or not. I don’t think that engineering firms really 
come in. I think that in practice to have that kind of work done does not require 
any special engineering skill. 

President. — After all, that is a special case. As far as buildings are con- 
cerned it is very simple. There are a great many things besides the kind of 
steel you can sell as beams in the structural steel. I am using the word 
‘ structural ’ in a broad sense. Your sale in this country at present must at 
present be limited by the capacity of engineering firms in this country who deal 
with it. 

Mr. Mather.-^l think that the indications are at the present moment that it 
is limited more by the capacity of the country to take it. I have worked out 
the figures for 1922-23. As far as 1 can see, the imports of structural steel 
coming in as such, or as fabricated .steel, but not including bars, and your 
output of structural steel, come to not more than 130,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is very small. 

President. — That is relevant to the point raised by Mr. Ginwala. Ha 
says that you can give up the manufacture of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that we can give up the manufacture of rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^According to Mr. Mather’s figures, the total quantity of steel 
of the kind we are considering and imported into India is about 700,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. — Mr. Ginwala has gone on a broader basis; sheets, beams, etc., 
he has included. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that that would be very much in excess of our 
capacity. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The point is, can you reduce your output of rails! 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We could not do it. 

Mr^ Ginwala. — ^You have laid out your plant on the assumption that one 
fourth at least of your output must b# rails. 

Mr. Peterson.-^ 

Mr. Mather. — Sheets, black sheets, and plates together come to about 96,000 
or 97^000 tons. Can you make more than that? 

Mr. Peterson.— cannot make more than 36,000 tons of sheets. 

President. — ^Will you be able to tell us how the output of sheets would be 
divided between galvanised and blacx? 
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Mr, PeterBon.-^We can divide it in f ny way. If you want our estimate 
of how we are likely to divide i^ I don’t think that we have gone into that 
yet. It depends. on the market. Our machines are quite capable of adjustment 
and would turn out whichever is more profitable. 

PrKBident, — Clearly you could sell more as black sheets. 

Mr,^ Peterson. — I don’t think so. We have a complete galvanising equipment, 
by which the whole of these sheets can be galvanised. 

President. — Have you considered this question? Great Britain produces much 
the largest proportion of the galvanised sheets that arep imported. As soon as 
you came into the market you might find that the price dropped heavily. They 
may be making big profits on galvanised sheets. 

Mr. Peterson".— know they are. But if the import is 130,000 tons, and our 
output is 36,000, it would not pay them to lower prices because we came in. 
In that case they would be losing on three-fourths. 

President. — They might hope to drive you out. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that there is any chance of that for other 
reasons. 

President. — We had evidence from Mr. Anandji Haridas, a big importer in 
Calcutta, as to the advantage possessed by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. in 
respect of railway freights upcounti-y. What he said was that in normal times 
the imported steel found it exceedingly difficult to compete in the United 
Provinces, right up to Delhi and also m the Central Provinces and down in 
the direction of Madras, because of the difference in railway freights. I am 
sorry I have not brought the figures with me. He said that your rate from 
Jamshedpur to Delhi was something like Rs. 18, whereas the freight the imported 
steel had to pay from Calcutta to Delhi was Rs. 36 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. — Probably he is referring to concession rates which are open 
to anybody else who offers the same tonnage as we do. 

President. — I am not suggesting that there is any improper action. 

Mr. Peterson. — He. can obtain them too. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How can the importer offer that tonnage? 

President. — I take it that there are not many importers with sufficiently 
large tonnage. 

Mr. Peterson. — There would be in Calcutta big importers who can offer 
the same tonnage as we do. 

President. — Do you send your goods via Calcutta? 

Peterson. — Via Gomoh. 

President. — The importance of it is in the fact that as regards part of your 
market, owing to that fact, you are at present enjoying a sort of natural pro- 
tection, 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 don’t quite know what their freights are from Calcutta to 
Delhi or Cawnpore. 

President. — I can give you their statement. 

Mr. Peterson. — As far as our freights are concerned, we have concession rates 
to Cawnpore and Delhi. They are station to station ratfes. You can find all 
these rates in the Railway rates book. I don’t quite understand why the importer 
does not get that. 

Mr. Mather. — Some merchants gave us evidence to the effect that as soon 
as railway rates were raised, their own rates went up, whereas your rates 
remained the same, or approximately the same. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is not a matter of special agreement between us and 
railways. 

Mr. Mather.— it apply to anybody else? 

Mr. Peterson. — Oh, yes. If anybody can buy here and ship, they will get 
the same freight. What we really get is the full wagon load rate from station 
to station and the special rates are fixed by railways themselves usually on 
consideration of the traffic they get. What I don't understand is why ^ 
importers cannot make the same arrangement 
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Bombay? 

Ur. Peterson. — ^Ra. 18. 

President. — Rs. 15 was what you quoted. 

Mr. Peterson. — It has been increased. 

President. — ^What is it to Calcutta? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — It is between Rs. 2-14-0 and Rs. 3. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When your output is increased to 450,000 tons, where will 
you find the market for it? I have gone into the figures of imjwrts of iron 
and steel for 1920-21 and 1921-22 at various ports. The total imports into 
Calcutta in 1921-22 were 216,000 tons, so that even if you capture the whole 
Calcutta market, you will have to find a market for another 160,000 tons else- 
where. Assuming that you get a certain amount of protection, could you complete 
in Bombay at all? 

Mr. Peterson, — It might be possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In what way? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^By sending steel round to Bombay by sea instead by rail. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you considered it? 

Mr., Peterson. — We have considered it. If necessary, we would probably 
charter special steamers and not take ordinary freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What difference would it make? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We are not quite sure what we would get steamers for. We 
can send it in large cargoes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As.suming that you have to compete at the ports chiefly? 

Mr. Peterson* — There is a qualification. Not necessarily at ports, but wherever 
we can, for instance in places like Lucknow, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Patna, etc. 

Mr. Ginwda.—^ovi much of your outturn can you dispose of at these ports 
where, if you get protection, you may be more or less on even terms so far as 
transport is concerned, with the foreign competitor? 

Mr, Pederson.— I should say— -this is my general impression— that for the next 
two years we can dispose of the whole of our output to Government, and in the 
Calcutta market. 


Mr. Ginwala. — All the 400,000 tons? 
Mr. Peterson. — It won’t be so much. 


Mr. Ginwala.-^! am asking you about the 400,000 tons. Calcutta only 
imports 260,000 tons according to the figures for 1921-22. 

Pederson.— You are leaving out of account our existing production of 
130,000 tons. We have to find a market for the difference between 420,000 
tons and 130,000, <.c., about 290,000 tons and not the full amount. Of this the 
subsidiaries will take 45,000 tons leaving 245,000 tons for the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — This is all steel? 


^ Mr. Peterson.— Yes. We reckon on getting 100,000 tons of rails, 
leave 145,000 tons which we have to put on the market. 


That would 


Mr. Ginwda.—^oi in adidtion to 60,000 tons of rails you turn out new. 

Mr. Peterson.— On the whole we expect to turn out 150,000 tons of rails. 

Mr. Still you will have another 160,000 tons to sell. 

Mr. Pe ter son.— would have 145,000*tons to sell after subsidiaries’ “ reouira- 
ments . We expe6:t to sell it in the Ganges valley, from Delhi to Calcutta. 

Mr. Qinwda.—l have nothing to say, but 1 have some doubts. 

Mr^ Peterson.— Yon have an import of 260,000 tons. As I say for two or 
three years, I don’t think the problem will arise. At the end of three veam 
consumption might increase. At present it is very restricted. ^ * 


Mr. Ginwda.—'Bni then if more steel is manufactured, it is a more difllcult 
problem than you seem to imagine. anneuit 
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President. — ^You will never get your 'J)iice in Bombay. 

Air, Peterson. — We would probably invade the Bombay market from the other 
side. Bombay must serve a large portion of the country inside by rail. We 
can probably compete in Ahmedabaa. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Assuming that protection is given, will you take Tatanagar 
as your basis or what will you do? 

Mr. Peterson. — Do you mean w!i:it the Company will do in calculating the 
price ? 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What will the Board have to do? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that from the point of view of the Board, Calcutta 
should be taken as the basis, being the nearest market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, to the total cost at Tatanagar, you will add 
the transportation and other cost from Jamshedjftir to Calcutta — is that what 
you mean? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that it will be necessary. What we lose this 
side by the cost of transportation to Calcutta, we gain on the other side, i.e,, 
the interior. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case, Jamshedpur is the basis. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that it would be simpler for the Board to take the 
price at Calcutta. 

President. — We are determining what would be a fair price for the Indian 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Peterson. — f. o. r. (his works) will be the fairest way. 

President, — And compare with the c. i. f. price? 

Mr. Peterson. — At his works. You can find out what it cost steel to bring 
out and compare it with the price at the w'orks. 

Mr. Ginwala. — From Calcutta we have to bring tlie goods to Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Peterson. — If you want to make an absolute comparison on an absolutely 
fair basis, it can be done. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Supposing the amount of protection depends on the difference 
between the price at which the foreign manufacturer can sell his steel and the 
price at which you can afford to sell, and if you do not add the charge betweeen 
Calcutta and Jamshedpur to the foreign price, does the amount of protection 
remain the same? 

Mr, Peterson. — ^You can compare our price f. o. r. Jamshedpur with c. i. f. 
Calcutta. That is perfectly fair. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I wanted to get your opinion. It seemed to me anyhow that 
you might have to compete in other parts, but you know your business better 
no doubt. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, we would have to compete in other parts. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case, won’t you be at some disadvantage? 

Mr. Peterson. — There are certain parts of India where we could not compete 
such as Karachi, unless we get very cheap freights. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There is the question of the Burmese market. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Wc cannot get reasonable freight from CalSctta to Rangoon. 
That is the difficulty there. 

President. — ^You may have to keep large stocks in those parts, but then if 
you keep stocks, your working capital goes up. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that that question would arise, because it would 
be financed by the branch firms. ^ 

Mr. Kale, — I want to refer to the question raised by the President about the 
disturbance of the trade balance, which has beem pointed out to us by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Pilcher. Do you think that the dis- 
turbance will not be so serious that it need be taken into consideration ? Their 
polht of view is this. Your claim is that the steel ind^pstry must be protected 
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on national grounds. Agriculture is the greatest national industry and if pro* 
tection, given to steel industry, is likely to ruin the agricultural industry, 
Government and the public must think twice before they embark upon a policy 
of protection. Is it your view that the disturbance that will be caused by the 
restriction of imports of steel will not be so very serious that it will affect 
the position of cultivators? 


Mr. jl don’t think that it wouj^ affect it at all. 

Mr. Kale . — Will the disturbance be sudden or will it be prolonged? 

Mr. Peterson. — I should say that it would be pretty gradual. 

■ Mr. Kale. — The imports into the country average about Rs. 250 crores a year ; 
and about Rs. 10 to 15 crores \vortli of steel will be affected if protection is 
granted ? 

Mr. Peterson.- -There will be a great deal of steel in it which will not be 
protected. 

Mr. Mather . — The figure that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce gave us 
was that 30 per cent of the country’s total imports of all kinds would be affected. 
I have worked out this and I find that about 10 per cent, (i.c., about Rs. 25 
crores) would be affected if protective duty were put on the kinds of steel you 
propose to make. 

Mr. Kale. — You don’t suppo.se tliat exchange would be so very seriously dis- 
turbed as to cause a. disadvantagt* to the agricultural industry? We have to 
balance the interest of steel against the interest of agriculture. The question 
before the Board and the public will be whether agriculture will be affected 
m the way in which it is represented. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t see any reason why it should be. 

Mr. Kale. — In your examination last time, you told us that, as the Greater 
Extensions come into operation, some of the covenanted hands that are now 
engaged on tlio works will bo drafted f.n to these works. 

Mr, Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Are you doing it now? 


Mr. Peterson. — It is going on at present and some of these men who are in 
charge of particular departments will have the new departments added to their 
work. 


Mr. Kale. \our case was that there were certainly more men than were 
absolutely necessary on the woiks. 

Mr. Peterson.— 1 do not think so. 


Mr. Kale.—\ leniember Mr. Tutwiler said so. 

1 my impression, certainly with regard to the covenanted 

labour, in the case ot the uncovenanted labour we have more men. I might 
explain that il we are to train Indians we have to have a certain number of 
additional men who are undorgomg a process of training. They can only be 
trained on the works. In order to get them trained, we have to employ a certain 
number of men that we would otherwi.se not employ. 

Mr. Kale — I wanted to know whether this process is going on and whether 
as soon as they are tiamed they will bo drafted on to the Greater Extensions? 


Mr. Peterson . — This is going on continually. 

Mr. Kah.—ThAi applies to uncovenanted hands? 


Mr. Peterson.— Ye^. It does not apjffy to covenanted hands. We have no 
them!**""® coveiiiinted hands. We are training men to replace 


ask yon a question about tJie bonus system I would 

salary which is only nafd at the end of 1 ylr^' £ 

Tworkedt^* ^ how your system 
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Mt. Peterson. — Our bonus depends onT the outturn, but part of the lifficer^s 
salary is fixed and the bonus is so fixed as to approximate to the same amount 
in the case of the Open Hearth, In other departments it is considerably less. 
If a man does better work he will get a higher remuneration but he always 
gets a certain amount as fixed pay. 

Mr, K(dt, — The bonus is thus not bonus in the real sense of the word. It is 
a salary for good work done? 

Mr. Peterson. — Part of his salary is fixed and part of it is based on the 
production. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Kale.^Wafi that the idea of bonus in the mind of the Company when 
it started? 

Mr. Peterson. — There has been considerable alteration in the rate according 
to what was considered necessary. 

Mr. Kale. — As I understand it, bonus is necessary for encouraging efficient 
production ? 

Mr. Peterson. — That was why it was originally put on. 

Mr. KcHe. — But now the idea has been abandoned? 

Mr, Peterson. — It is on actual production that they are paid. 

Mr. Kale. — I should have expected that the bonus should be dependent upon 
actual outturn. 

Mr. Peterson. — It does. Half of the man’s salary depends on the outturn 
and half is fixed 

Mr. Kale. — Let us take a concrete case. Supposing you wanted to pay a man 
Rs. 1,000 a month in order to bring him out, you pay him Rs. 800 as salary 
and Rs. 200 as bonus ; so that, T think, the re.U object of bonus is not attained ? 

Mr. Peterson. — If his output works well we pay him Rs. 250 or Rs. 300; 
when it is less we pay him Ils. 150. 

Mr. K(de. — It does not depend on individual effort? It depends on the work 
of the entire department in which case the object of bonus is not attained? 

Mr, Peterson. — It is impossible to assess individual efforts. 

Mr, Kale. — If you take each furnace? 

Mr. Peterson. — In the case of covenanted hands you would probably have 
objection from the Trade Unions. It will probably be that one man will get 
more than the other. 

Mr. Mather. — Each man will get paid according to the tonnage of the furnace 
on which he is working. This is the system in England. 

Mr. Peterson.— \X. might be a sensible system. It may be done furnace 
against furnace. I do not know what particular objections there are. 

Mr, Kale. — So far as I see, the system does not work in the way in which 
it ought to work, and the standard of production has not been increased in the 
proportion to the additions made to the furnace. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it has more than increased. I think these figures that 
I put in yesterday as compared with England will show that it has increased, 
whereas in England it has decreased. 

Mr. Kcde. — In the proportion you fixed originally? 

Mr. Peterson.-— ThsX niay be due to many circumstances. It ffiay be due to 
the failing of in the quality of the materials and so on. 

Mr, KcHe. — Last time I asked a auesUon of Mr. Tutwiler as to the qualifica- 
tions of the men in the Open Hearth. Am I to undeii^tand that most of these 
men have got higher technical qualifications than men who have obtained 
experience and training in the Works? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^You mean the College transit men? 

Mr. Kale. — Yes. I got the impression last time that most of these men 
in the Onen Hearth are college men. 

Mr. Peterson, — Assistants and Superintendents and men of that class would 
be, but actual melters and others would not be. 
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Mr. Kale , — The idea at that time was that Indians might be taken up for 
these positions from a class which is different fro<h the class from which you 
generally get students. 

Mr. Peterson . — Our recruitment is not only from the Technical Institute. 
There are apprentices on the Works. There are foremen, etc., on the Works who 
are promoted from the workmen. In the Open Hearth department there are men 
quite apart from Uie Technical Institute mep. One of the rollers we have in the 
bar min is an Indian with no particular education who joined the Works, say, 
seven or eight years ago as an ordinary labourer and is now in charge of a 
shift and is regarded as their best roller. 

Mr, Kale . — Unless you follow a policy like this, it is not possible to reduce 
your expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson . — We are following this policy. Constantly people are being 
trained. 

Mr. Kale . — Even in the Open Hearth you are following the policy? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 


Mr. Kale . — I should like to know what is the money value of the sacrifices 
which the Company had to make during the time of war on behalf of Government? 

Mr. Peterson . — That has been stated in our representation. You want 
to have it in evidence. We estimated it at Rs. 6 crores. That is the difference 
in the price of steel as supplied by us and the price at which Government could 
have bought it. 

Mr. Kale . — That is not my question. The impression is that you have to 
carry a certain burden on account of the machinery you purchased during the 
war to help the prosecution of the war. The plant was purchased at high 
prices. I should like to have a figure giving the money value of this kind of 
sacrifice, so to say, that the Company had to make. 

Mr. Peterson . — It would be very difficult to estimate the money value. To 
take a case we should certainly not have put up the stationary furnace in that 
particular form but for the war. W^ should have preferred tilting furnaces. 
Wq built these because they were the only furnaces that could be built in 
India at the time with the materials available and we built them to produce 
steel. I do not think you could put a money value on it at all. 

Mr. Kale . — ^You cannot say to what extent you have suffered? 

Mr. Peterson . — The plate mill is another case. 

President . — You would not have put in a plate mill? 

Mr, Peterson . — Possibly not. In any case we would have waited for prices 
to come down. The drag ovens is another case. We have written them off all 
altogether. We can give you the actual figures for that. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^You started your project first in 1916-17? 

Mr. Peterson . — The Government were not in favour of the proposal when 
it was first put forward but later on they changed their mind and pressed 
he Company to proceed with the scheme. 

Mr, Ginwala . — You had to discuss the details of the scheme and you altered 
he scheme as a result? 


Mr. Peterson . — The scheme was considerably altered between 1916 and 1917. 

Mr. Ginwala.--W as it after you had come to some sort of definite arrantre- 
nent that you took the work in hand? ’ ** 


Mr. Peterson.— Thai would not be correct. The 
hanged and altered as the conditions altired in the 
irent on. 


scheme was continually 
country and as the war 


Mr. fimwa/a.—Was Government responsible for inducing you to make altera- 
ions in the scheme which delayed the progress of the scheme? 

Mr. Pet^son — Yon are asking me a question over a period during which I was 
ot here. We have put m all the correspondence. I cannot add to it from mv 
srsonal recollection. 


Mr. Ginwala.— Yon did not really make any progress for two years? 
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Mr. Peterson. — Yfe could not get capital; we could not get the mAerials 
at all. , * 

Mr. Ginwala. — It would have made considerable difference to the cost of the 
scheme if you could have started in 1917? 

Mr. Peterson. — It would have made considerable difference, but nobody could 
have started then without the express orders of Government because of the 
difficulty of imjvorting the necessary machinery during the ,,war. It was a 
question of priority. 

Mr. Kale. — I’ want to know the system of making appointments in your 
various departments. Do- you call for applications in recruiting your men to 
the engineering and other branches — uncovenanted labour — and for the superior 
posts ? 

Mr. Peterson. — do not call for applications. 

Mr. Kale. — How do you then make your ^pointments? How do you know 
that there are men fit for particular jobs in the country? 

Mr. Peterson. — They come to us in person. Men who have any particular 
ability of that kind, with the expert knowledge required, will apply to us either 
in Bombay or to the Works here. 

Mr. Kale. — Would it not be better to call for applications so that you can 
get the best men available in the country? 

‘ Mr. Peterson. — Our call for applications to the Technical Institute was not 
very encouraging. There were 13 vacancies and we got 2,500 applications. It 
is very difficult to invite applications in this country because people without 
the necessary qualifications apply. Examining such applications means a certain 
amount of clerical work and waste of money and time. What actually happens 
is this. Any person who has been to Europe or America and has obtained 
training will be useful in the Works here and will be wanted and would 
come either with a letter to the Agents or to the Works from his Professors, 
stating that he has got certain qualifications. Either we get him an appointment 
at once or keep his name on record and give him an appointment when a 
vacancy occurs by looking up the records. 

Mr. Kale. — For lrar..sport work you do not want any unusual qualifications, 
and men who have experience of railway transport in India will do? If you 
call for applications you will get the best men? 

Mr. Peterson. — Are you thinking of the new staff required for the Greater 
Extensions ? 

Mr. Kale. — I am thinking of the best system to be followed by any employer. 

Mr. Peterson. — Take the Duplex furnace, for in.stance. It would be useless 
to advertise for men in India with experience of Duplex plant. There could 
be none in India. There cannot be anybody in this country who has any 
experience of that. 

Mr. Kale. — There are other departments in the Works. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is an Employment Bureau here an4 the name of any 
candidate who applies for an appointment is kept on record here. They keep 
a list of such men and try and find places for them. During the last two or 
three months we have found jplaces for two or three Indians with expert quali- 
fications who have had training in England and America and have asked for 
employment. That is the way in which we make appointments. 

Mr. AoZe.#— Is the same system followed elsewhere? 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes. Generally speaking, I do not think it would be useful 
for steel works to call for applicatiunss by advertising. 



Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON and Mr. 
C. A. ALEXANDER, representing the Tata Iron 
and* Steel Company, Limited, recorded at 
Jamshedpur, on the ISth December 
1923. 


President. — Mr. Alexander, you are at present the General Superintendent 
of the Works here, — is that the correct designation of your post? 


Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President . — Can you tell us what your qualifications are and your experience 
in steel making? 

Mr. Alexander. — I graduated in Engineering in 1905 and I was in a mechanical 
engineering work until 1909. Then I w’dit out on mill construction work and 
built some Open Hearth furnaces. After they were finished, I was made foreman 
of them and later on I was Superintendent for 6 years from 1909 until 1915, and 
then I was transferred by the concern for whom I was working to another plant 
where they were starting up a plant which had not operated for several years, 
where I was an Assistant Superintendent in general charge. From there I went to 
another steel plant in charge of three Open Hearth furnace plants as Superinten- 
dent. From there in 1917 I took the charge of a small steel plant with Open 
Hearth furnaces, blooming mill and strip mill. From there I came out here as 
General Superintendent. 

President . — You have had considerable experience of steel making then? 

Mr. Alexander. — T have been in direct charge as Superintendent of Open 
Hearths for about 8 years from 1909 to 1919 and the balance as General Superin- 
tendent. 

President. — As General Superintendent the Open Hearth furnaces are under 
your general control and you have a good deal to do with them? 

Mr. Alexander . — Yes. 


President. — They are constantly under your observation? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

President. — The Company have sent us a copy of a note written by you 
comparing the spread between pig iron and ingots, (a) at Jamshedpur and (5) 
in certain work in Canada and the United States of America. I unaerstand you 
are not in a position to tell us the names of the firms in Canada and in the 
United States for which you have given the figures? 

Mr. Alexander. — I would prefer not to because I have got these figures from 
[lersonal acquaintances in the steel business whom I had known for several years, 
and I consider it a breach of etiquette to give it out to the public. 

President. — Can you tell us in the ca.se both of Canada and the United 
States whether it is one firm or whether it is the average of more than one firm? 

Mr Alexander. — One firm in Canada and the average of several in the United 
States. 

President . — Can you tell us how many in the United States? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Five or six. * 


President. — Can'' you give us some idea of the approximate size of the plants 
for which you are giving the figures — I mean their approximate production of steel 
per aqpum? 

Mr. Alexander. — The steel production of the one in Canada will, I think, 
be nearly like ours. 

President. — The same as you have at present or as you will have when the 
Extensions are complete? 
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Mr. AUi^dtr. — As we are now. Th^tjy have tw6 blast furnaces and Ihe iron 
from both is converted into steel. Their fusnaces are larger than onr old ones 
and I think---I do not have<!:he accurate figures of the finiSbed products — I guess 
it would be like ours at the present time or, say, during the past 12 months. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When you say furnaces, are they blast furnaces or Open Hearth 
furnaces ? 

Mr. Alexander. — I mean the tqtal finished steel output^ would be about 
similar to ours. 

President. the case of the 5 or 6 plants in the United States would vou 
be able to give us the average figures? Would some of them be larger than 
yours ? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Many times larger. 

President. — All of them? ,, 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. you give us the approximate figure for the total production 
of the 5 or 6 plants? 

Mr. Alexander. — None of them has a production of anything smaller than 1 
million tons a year of finished steel output and up to a maximum of between 2 
and 2^ million tons a year. 

President. — ^You obtained these figures when you were yourself in America 
during the earlier part of the year? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. — Were these figures supplied to you by the people on the manage- 
ment? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. — Not for publication but for such assistance as they could give you 
in regard to the running of the plant here? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

President. — Turning now to the note at the beginning of your note, you say 
“ Tonnage in U. S. A. from furnaces of equal hearth areas will be about 20 to 
25 per cent, greater than those at Jamshedpur.” Are you in a position to give 
us any figures for the actual output for a comparable furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. Furnace plants comparable with ours will produce say 
from 18,500 a month to 21,000 tons. 

President. — That is for a single furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. — For the same number of furnaces of the same size as ours. 

President. — Have you got a copy of these with you? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. — Are these the actual figures that you ascertained? 

Mr. Alexander. — 1 was Superintendent of an Open Hearth plant of 8 furnaces 
which were very nearly the size of these. I was Superintendent of these furnaces 
for six years and these were 8 as compared with our 7 here, and I also know of 
other furnaces of about the same size in my experience. I was Superintendent 
of the Open Hearth Department and 1 had the opportunity of visiting other 
plants and comparing things. That is how I got these. 

President. — Are you giving these figures as the result of your experience 
while you were actually working in America? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. — That is the tonnage of ingots? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. — How would that compare with what the furnaces here turn out?* 

Mr. Alexander. — ^As I said, 20 to 25 per cent, greater than we are turtiing out 
here. 

President. — That figure you have given us of 18,000 to 21,000 tons corresponds 
to the 20 or 25 per cent, higher turn out that you have told us about? 
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Mr, Alexander. — I should^ think thaWit does. 

President, — ^Did you make any special enquiries on this point when you were 
in America during last year? * 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Did you find that there had been any noticeable change since the 
time you were actually working in America? 

Mr. Alexander^ — Increased production since I left America. 

President. — Can you give us a rough percentage? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^10 per cent. I should say on an average, during the past four 
or five years. 

President. — May we take it that the increase was due to the improvement in 
the type of furnace used? 

Mr, Alexander. — Yes. 

President. — You have given us an estimate that in the U. S. A. a furnace of 
equal hearth area will give 20 to 26 per cent, greater outturn. Were you thinking 
of things as they were in America when you were working there, or as you found 
them \^en you were there this year ? 

Mr, Alexander. — A& I found them to be when I was there this year. 

President. — You have told us on the same page that “ in England no furnace 
fronts are water-cooled because it is neither necessary or economical Are 
the furnace fronts in Jamshedpur water, cooled either in the old plant or the 
Greater Extensions ? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

President. — ^You have submitted a chart showing the variations in production 
at Jamshedpur according to the season of the year. Do you get similar fluctua- 
tion.s in America between winter and summer? 

Mr. Alexander. — Not for so long a period. What I have taken hero as the 
hot season is six months and there it would be only two or three months and 
the tonnage is somewhat lower than during the other months. March and October 
are always big tonnage mouths, because the weather is about ideal at those 
periods. 

President. — Then again 1 take it in the United States of America in the 
winter the extreme coldness also prejudices the output? 

Mr. Alexander. — Occasionally; when it gets very cold, below zero, for a day 
or two things might freeze up, but that does not affect the average materially. 

President. — On page 2 you refer to the fact that you have to be more careful 
at present as regards the grade of steel than they have to be in America, and 
you say this necessitates more care and time which naturally reduces the 
output and the tonnage life of furnace ”. Have you got any figures which would 
enable you to compare the tonnage life of a furnace at Jamshedpur with that of 
one in America, that is, how many heats do you get out of a furnace before it 
is closed down for repairs in America as compared with what you get on the 
average here? 

Mr. Alexander. — The average in America today on a similar output furnace 
will be about 200 heats and ours is about 100, that is to say, 175 to 200 in the 
United States as against about 100 here. I am only giving you approximate 
figures. 

President. — Then, the bricks on the whole that you use in the furnace are 
not so good as those in America? 

Mr. Alexander. — 1 am not prepared to answer that question because wo are 
operating under entirely different conditions, and if we had Indian made bricks 
in America under American conditions, \^ether Uiat would mean 100 heats out 
of a furnace 1 am not prepared to answer. 

Pve^dent . — In the Open Hearth furnace you use both silica bricks and fire 
bricks ?« 

Mr. Alexander. — ^We use fire bricks in the checker work, that is, underneath 
the furnace. Everything in the upper portion of the furnace is silica. 

President. — Which class of bricks gives out soonest? 
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Mr, Altxandtf . — Silica bricks. v ’ 

President — ^You have used imported silica* bricks in Jamshedpur f 

Mr, Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President. — Is it not possible to compare on that basis the results you get 
from the imported silica bricks^ and those you get from the locally made bricks? 

Mr. Alexander. — 1 cannot answer that question from personal experience 
because we have had no imported brioks since I came here. c 

President. — On page 3 you say “ If the tonnage. at Jamshedpur were 20 to 
25 per cent, higher, our conversion cost and consequently the spread between 
Pig Iron and Ingots would be reduced by about Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 ”. I take it 
that what that means is that all costs would remain approximately as they are, 
but you would get a larger production and consequently the cost per ton would 
go down? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

President.-—! tried to work it out arithmetically on the basis of that figure 
and it does no^ seem to me to amount to quite so much as Rs. 8 ; Rs. 6 or 7 was 
the figure I got. You give the conversion cost in one of your statements attached 
to your note as Rs. 36/9. Assuming that your outturn is going up in the pro- 
portion of 6 to 4 — where you are getting 4 tons, you will get 5 tons later on? 

Mr. Alexander. — That is right. 

President. — If you multiply that figure of Rs. 36/9 by 4 and divide by 5 that 
ought to give you approximately the difference in cost per ton? 

Mr. Alexander. — There is one thing you do not take into consideration here. 
Your conversion takes in the shrinkage of your charge : that would affect it. 
For every 100 tons of metallic charge you put in, you get out, say, 88 tons of 
finished product. Whether you get out 50,000 tons or more, the percentage of the 
loss remains the same. 

President. — The total loss will be greater? 

Mr. Alexander. — But not per ton. 

Mr. Mather. — I examined this point on the basis of the statenient that the 
Tata Co. gave us earlier showing the details of tho conversion cost by 
eliminating the cost of feeding material which would remain the same per ton, 
and the ingot moulds which also would remain the same, and taking only the 
other items, including overhead, I got 25 per cent, increased output to meet the 
reduction of Rs. 9/3 including oveiliead. 

President. — In that case it does not quite conform to these figures. 

Mr. Mather. — I take that because Mr. Alexander says later on that “ We 
would have lower fuel and labour costs per ton of ingots, fewer repairs to the 
furnaces, fixed and other charges per ton 

President, — If the overhead is included, I think you will certainly get a 
reduction of Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 a ton. But I imagined Mr. Alexander was including 
only the works costs. 

Mr. Mather. — For the overhead it comes to Rs. 6/6. 

President. — That is the figure I arrived at roughly. But of course quite 
obviously the more steel you can produce in the furnace, that makes an enormous 
difference in your overhead charges; they will go down per ton in an arith- 
metical ratio. You say “ The cost of bricks represents 80 per cent, of the cost 
of re-building the furnaces and as we have to pay a higher price than in U. S. A., 
our cost for this item will naturally be higher Can you give qs the difference 
between the price of bricks here and in America? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We can give you the actual quotations. 

President. — On page 4 vou say “ We are building a new Calcining plant in 
which our refractories will be calcined Is it fire bricks that you make at 
Jamshedpur yourselves ? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. •• 

President.— What exactly are the refractories? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Dolomite, magnesite; then we will calcine our limestone. 

President. — It is for the limestone as well? 



Mr, Ahxander. — ^Yes. At present we are calcining them in kilns with our 
high ash coke as fuel and in these new types of platR the fuel is eas or tar from 
which we get no acids. The acids go into the refractories and &e fluxes. 

President. — And you hope to get better results? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

President. — Th| refractories will last longer in fact ? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I have been examining this chart showing the difference in 
output between the cold and the hot weather and I find that althoimh the 
difference looks fairly big, it does not come really to a great deal. l5o you 
think that the cold weather period that you have taken here is, on the whole, a 
suitable climate for steel making; would you regard the conditions as reasonably 
good in the cold weather? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. Not cold weather as the 6 months which we have taken. 

Mr. Mather. — My own idea when I read your note was that you would have 
chosen just 3 months, — November, December and January. 

Mr. Alexander. — I did not want to make it too outstanding. 

Mr. Mather. — I think you would probably agree with me that in November, 
December and January there is no great hardship on account of the climate? 

Mr. Alexander. — No, except that the men are not in a physical condition 
after going through the hot season and the rains. 

Mr. Mather. — Roughly, as far as that is concerned, you would get nearly the 
same output in these 3 best months as you would get on the average in any 
other country ? 

Mr. Alexander. — We would get nearly the same output. 

President. — The actual output might depend on other factors as well? 

Mr. Alexander. — Quite, except, as I said, the men do not get over the effect 
of the physical condition during the summer and the rains in so short a time. 

Mr. Mather. — 1 have calculated these figures and I find that if you maintain 
your cold weather outpiu throughout the year, you would only increase the output 
for the year by about 3 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander. — The difference between the high and low is something like 
7 to 8 per cent. 

Mr. Mather . — I was rather hoping to find some figures which would enable 
us to get some idea. The effect of the climate is probably greater than these 
figures show, 

Mr. Alexander. — We can have this altered to 9 months and 3 months. 

Mr. Mather . — If you can divide it into 8 and 4 months, it will be simple. 

Mr. Alexander . — We can prepare a fresh chart, and send it to you. 

Mr. Mather. — It is important for the Board to know that. As Mr. Alexander 
very rightly points out, climatic condition is a thing which cannot be altered. 
The Steel Co. cannot do anything which will affect that. If the climate does 
act in such a way that you lose an everage of say 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, in 
output for the year, that is a natural handicap to the steel industry in India 
which has always to be provided for, and it is a fact which the Board should 
take into account. Obviously it will not be possible to arrive at it very accurately, 
but it will be useful if you can get figures ns nearly as they can reasonably be 
got. 

Mr. Peterson. — We will have it prepared for November, December, January 
and February. • 

Mr. Mather. — On page 3, just below the middle of the page, you tell us that 
certain disadvantages are small as compared with the disadvantages resulting 
from the location of the industry and quality of steel made. Do you mean by that 
simply it* is in a hot country? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You don’t mean its position inside India? 

Mr. Alexander, — No. It is purely climatic, 
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Mt.^ Mathtr. — You say that on account of the covenanted hands your labour 
costs in the Open Hearth pepartment are Righer than in U. S. A. That may 
aotu^uly be correct, but it does not exactly ^ow why that should be so. You 
don t employ any covenanted hands, I think, on the gas producers, for instance, 
except of course your Assistant Superintendent. 

Mr. Alexander. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — You don’t employ any on the pit side of th^ furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. 

■ Mr. Mather. — In the actual working of the furnace, do you employ about the 
same number of covenanted hands as would be employed on an American furnace? 

Mr. Aleitander. — On the floor side of the furnace, yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I think that you have two covenanted hands per shift on 
each furnace on the floor. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — How many would you have in America? 

Mr. Alexander. — Two. 

Mr. Mather. — In America, there would be a small number of additional men 
about the floor? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Here in Jamshedpur these additional men, who would of course 
.3 Americana in America or Europeans in Europe, are replaced by Indians? 

Mr. Alexander . — Yes. 

Mr. Mather . — So that the total number of Europeans working on the furnace 
is very distinctly less than you would have in the United States? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — It does not eem inevitable at any rate that labour costs here 
should bo higher. You have a certain number of men common to both Jamshed- 
pur and America and then in America you have a considerable number of 
additional Americans or Europeans whose place in Jamshedpur is taken by 
Indians. As I say, it dors not seem to me to be inevitable that the cost of these 
Indians should be greater than the cost of the smaller number of Americans in 
America, even if you had to add to it the extra cost of Europeans employed in 
India instead of in Europe or America. 

Mr. Alexander. — You must pay them at least 50 per cent, more than they 
are paid in America, and the*; the wages bill for the balance is more here than it 
would be in America. 

Mr. Mather . — I can accept that it is actually more. What we are trying to 
get at is whether it is neces.sarily more or why it should be more. There is one 
more or less unavoidable item, that is, you have to pay Europeans roughly 60 per 
cent. more. Is it also unavoidable that Indians and locally engaged hands who 
are replacing Europeans in Jamshedpur should cost more than the fewer number 
of Americans in America? 

Mr. Alexander . — That is simply because you cannot get as much work out of 
individuals here. 

Mr. Mather. — On page 4 you have given reasons why your tonnage should 
increase and costs decrease. You tell us “ From the steel production of the new 
plant v/e will receive more scrap for the Open Hearth Furnages and so on. 
Are you using the maximum amount of steel scrap that is available at present 
in your Open Hearth furnaces ? 

Mr. Alexander. — Almost. ‘ 

Mr. Mather. — A certain amount of steel scrap goes into the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. ' 

Mr. Mather. you put any other steel scrap into the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. 

Mr. Mather.— all the other steel scrap go into the Open Hearth? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes, 



Mr. Mather. — So that, to all intents and purposes, you are working at the 
maximum you have available, which is about 25 pii^^cent. of the metal charged? 

Mr. Alexander. — This is increasing as the tonnage of duplexing increases. 

Mr. Mather. — Of course during the last year it may have been increasing. 
What is it now? 

Mr. Alexander. — It has gone from 26 per cent, to 36 per cent, on an average, 
but wo hope to |bt it up to 40 to 45. • 

Mr. Mather.^le that the maximum amount of scrap you expect to have 
available for this plant? 

Mr. Alexander. — We expect to have more. It is a question of how much we 
can charge with our arrangement of charging machines. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you think that it is possible that your charging machines 
may not have the capacity to handle more? 

Mr. Alexander. — We can charge additional scrap until the delay in charging 
more than off-sets the advantage we would have by increased scrap. 

Mr. Mather. — You don’t think that it might be met by increasing the number 
of charging machines? 

Mr. Alexander. — On account of the lay-out of the plant and the type of charg- 
ing machines this would be of no advantage. 

Mr. Mather. — To that extent, of course, you more or less remain under some 
disadvantage — at any rate so long as your Open Hearth plant is as it is, wihout 

reconstnution ? 

Mr. Alexander. — That is right. 

Mr. Mather. — That is more or less a handicap that is involved in the original 
design ? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I will go further into the question of metal and scrap on the 
basis of one of your statements that covers this particular point. 1 have been 
looking at these figures you have given us for American costs in 1923 fairly closely, 
and there are one or two which I don’t quite understand. I am taking the first 
table, that is, 1923 figures. You show the works cost of American pig iron as 
?524 or Rs. 72 a ton. When we get down to rails, you give the works cost of 
rails in the United States as $41. If this is the works cost without overhead, 
how do the American 8teol Companies manage to sell rails at $43? Is $2 enough 
to cover their overhead and profits? 

Mr. Alexander. — At the time I was there, they were making no profits on 
roils. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you know anything in the circumstances of the time which 
would have led you to expect that they were not making any profits, whereas 
they usually do? 

Mr. Alexander. — Several rail mills were closed down. Some of the uneconomical 
rail mills of the Steel Corporation were closed down. They were rolling rails 
only on those on which they could make even a small profit. 

Mr. Mather. — Were these figures taken from economical ones or uneconomical 
ones? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^From economical ones. 

Mr. Mather. — They \yero economical ones and they were just about getting 
the market quotations, /.e., $43? A.ssuming for the moment that there is no 
profit, do you think that $2 would be tnough to cover the overhead cost? 

Mr. Alexander. — I think so. 

Mr. Mather.’-^li is probably the smallftt ratio of overhead cost to other costs 
that we have seen. « Do you anticipate that the Tata Iron and Steel Co. will get 
^ its overhead cost down to the equivalent of $2? 

Mr.^Ginwala. — Then it will be able to dump steel in every part of the 
world ! 

Mr. Alexander. — They have got so many more tons to spread their overhead 
cost over. 

Mr. Mather. — It means more plant to make it. 
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3fr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — It seems vecy strange that they should be able to sell rails at 
$43 when the works cost is $4l. 1 wanted to make quite sure that the works cost 
given here was worked out and calculated in almost exactly the same way as 
your works cost which we could compare. 

Mr. Alexander. — I don’t think that we can make a fair comparison because 
at the same time they were selling rails for $43 which were cssting them, say, 
$^ to 41, they were selling billets which cost the^i less to make at a much 
higher price than they were getting for their rails. 

Mr. Mather. — That is just a temporary condition. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. This is a temporary condition of the market in the 
first quarter of 1923. 

President. — In view of the fact that last April or ^arch the production in the 
United States reached record figures, it seems extraordinary that rails should 
be so uncomm6nly cheap. 1 always understood that manufacturers took advantage 
of a boom period to put up their prices. 

Mr. Alexander. — It is the set price for rails. Before the war the price was 
$28. 

President. — As far as one know’s, $28 a ton was the price before the war. 
But then according to the costs you have given us, they had $5-50 in hand at that 
time instead of only $2. 

Mr. Alexander. — That is true. 

President. — One wonders why they stabilised the price of rails at $43. 

Mr. Alexander. — At the time they were selling rails at $28, they were selling 
billets at $22 and sometimes less than that. Now when they are selling rails at 
$43, they are getting as high as $50. for billets. 

Mr. Mather. — According to the latest copy of the “ Iron Age,” the price of 
Open Hearth rails for November this year was $46 and that of Open Hearth 
billets $40. For November 1922, the price of Open Hearth rails was $43 and that 
of billets $38. So the scale of rails cheaper than billets was probably a condition 
that only lasted quite a short time. It was quite abnormal. 

Mr. Alexander. — It was just for a few months. 

Mr. Mather. — There might have been an abnormal demand for billets. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^You will find that the prices of the first quarter of 1923 
were much higher than they were six months before or now. It was just a 
temporary condition. 

Mr. Mather. — It does not seem very likely that the steel industry, which was 
prosperous during the first half of this year, or at any rate very busy, would be 
selling rails at a loss. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^What dividends did they pay? 

Mr. Mather. — It does seem more probable that they would put their prices 
up at any rate to a price that would hate given them a small profit. 

Mr. Alexander. — During the war and immediately after the war the price of 
rails was such that they did not make money on them. I cannot give you details 
of how these rails prices stayed. 

Mr. Mather. — I think that it is fairly general that rails produce a smaller 
profit per ton than most other sections. That is the experience cijj most countries, 
out this works cost of $41 is so high that it seems to me that if they were 
selling at $43, they would not have been able to meet their full overhead 
charges. That is what makes me woi.der whether this $41 does not include 
overhead at some stage at any rate. 

Mr. Alexander. — I put the works cost of rails between $40 and 41. I might 
say that these costs that I have got are within a very small percentage correct. 

Mr. Mather. — Are you satisfied in your own mind that this works cost does 
include only the same kind of items of cost as you include in your works cost? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — It does not include overhead cost? 



Mr.* Alexander. — No, bectuse I got Ihese figures from the operating men like 
departmental managers. 

Mr, Mather. — They were not debiting pig, for iifitance, at any cost including 
overhead? Take the steel works. Will they debit pig iron at a cost which 
would include overhead charges? 

Mr. Alexander. — Only works cost. 

Mr. Mather.--^i you are satisfied that gthis is the actual works cost, I am 
afraid we cannot get behind it at the moment. Then, in the column for the 
Canadian figures you have shewn that the Canadian pig iron in 1923 costs Its. 69 
and the ingots Rs. 74-8-0. 

Mr. Alexander. — Canadian figures are short tons. 

Mr. Mather. — U. S. A. figures are long tons? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I am looking at the spread more particularly. It gives a spread 
of 6-4-0 approximately. That is a low spread. It is only about naif the pre- 
war spread in the United States. How are those ingots being made? 

Mr. Alexander. — Straight basic Open Hearth. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you ever hope to get a spread of Rs. 6*4-0? 

Mr. Alexander. — We might hope to. . 

Mr. Mather. — Do you expect to? 

Mr. Alexander. — I don’t. 

Mr. Mather. — The figure is very different from the pre-war American spread; 
I would bo glad if you could explain hovr it could be done. 

Mr. Alexander. — If you look at the other statement you will see that the 
conversion cost is practically the same in Canada as in the United States — Rs. 24. 
That is a measure of the operation of an Open Hearth. In Canada they get 
the benefit in scrap for which they pay Rs. 39, and that gives them a mixture 
to start with at Rs. 50, as against Rs. 66 in the United States. 

Mr. Mather. — Are they using a bigger percentage of scrap? 

Mr. Alexander. — They are not charging any more. I would say in the 
neighbourhood of 60 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — Possibly even more? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Of course their mixture is distinctly higher than yours’ 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Their final ingot cost comes out only a little higher. 

Mr. Alexander. — That is because our conversion cost is Rs. 36 as against their 
Rs. 24. 

Mr. Mather. — If this particular Works is able to buy scrap abnormally cheaply 
and in very large quantities, it is conceivable that the difference between the 
cost of a ton of pig iron and the ton of ingot would be small, and that it may 
possibly account for it. That would not be normal even in Canada. 

Mr. Alexander. — Canada is a cheap scrap market because a lot of steel is 
shipped into it. You see that some steel is made and they only have protection 
against the steel which they make. 

Mr. Mather. — Even with that protection, they have not made all the kinds 
of steel by any means. You say that quite a lot of steel is shipped into the 
country. ^ 

Mr. Alexander. — Much more than they make. 

Mr. Mather. — That possibly accounts for that. In the second table of figures 
^ou give us all the way through your material and conversion cost and total 
and them labour. You give that practically for most of the different items. I 
take it that labour has already been included? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather.^li is only an abstract to show what the labour figure is. 
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Uu Altxandtr.—^w. , 

Mr, Mathtr. — That is not to be added again? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. ^ 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have not quoted the same price per ton of pig iron in 
each of these two tables. Is that the average or what? 

Mr. Alexander. — I know what it was when I was in charge of the Open 
Hearth, They used to take the hot^ metal that was charged practically at the 
current price for the same month. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you mean market price? 

Mr. Alexander. — Works cost. The blast furnace cost price. The cold metal 
is worked put according to the value of the material in stock. It would be 
valued at the cost of manufacture at the time it was put into stock. 

Mr. Mather. — So that, if you are using cold pig jron which had been made a 
year before, you would be charging for that pig iron the actual cost of the time 
when it was made? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You tell us that the total cost of pig iron in Canada is 
Hs. 74-2-0. 

Mr. Alexander. — It should be Rs. 74-8-0. 

Mr. Mather. — You give the material cost as Rs. 63 and the additional cost as 
Rs. 11-2-0 and the total is Rs. 74-2-0. The point is not just a question of six 
annas. The point I want to clear up is that you give the total cost of pig iron 
in the previous table as Rs, 69. There is a difference of Rs. "6. Is it possible 
that the Canadian figure in the second sheet is for a long ton? 

Mr. Alexander. — It might be an error in typing. In the second table under 
“ ingots ” section, pig iron is charged at Rs. 69. 

Mr. Mather. — But the works cost of pig iron and cost above is higher? 

Mr. Alexander . — That is correct. 

Mr. Mather.^T^o you think that that is because of this system of charging an 
average cost? Rs. 69 is below the actual manufacturing cost of one ton of pig 
iron at the time you were there? 

Mr. Alexander. — That is right. 

Mr. Mather . — And this figure of Rs. 74-8-0 is roughly the cost of pig iron at 
the time you were there? 

Mr. Alexander . — That is right. 

President . — I am not quite sure I clearly follow the distinctio.i between 
conversion and cost above. 

Mr. Alexander . — Cost above is the cost above the price of your materials. Con- 
version cost is the difference between the cost of what you make and what you 
put in. 

President . — Take the cost of ingots where you have got the conversion and 
cost above close together. 

Mr. Alexander . — The difference is the cost of the loss, that is, the stuff that 
disappears. 

President . — That is the wastage? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — In the case of blooms and rails, for instance,, you say that it is 
the exact difference between the works cost of one ton of blooms and one ton 
of rails. That is the conversion cost. But in the case of ingots is it not the 
difference between the total amount of materials used — flux and all — and the 
total works cost, or is it merely the difference between pig and scrap or the 
difference between pig and the total works cost? 

Mr. Alexander . — The difference between the total cost and the metallic 
mixture and nothing else. 

President . — If you add the figure you have given for mixture and the con- 
version, you get exactly the same figure you get if you add the cost above to 
mixture per ton of ingots? 
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Mt, lLltxand€r,-^Yes, £:^ctly. « 

President. — The pre-war figures that you have given for the United States— 
fan you tell us for what date they are? * 

Mr. Alexander. — X9O9-1013 — approximate average for the four years. 

President. — Are they for the same works as those to which the 1923 figures 
relate? 

Mr. A ?ea;cndert— Practically the same werks. 

President. — Mr. Mather has asked some questions about the question of the 
price of rails as compared with the cost of production. Lot us take bars. Does 
ihe same feature appear in the case of bars. What was the price of bars in 
America at the time when the cost of production was $45? 

Mr. Alexander. — $49.06. That is the basic price. To that is added extras for 
size and analyses which would amount to two or three dollars. 

President. — $45 is the average for all the bars they turn out, so that there is 
a substantial margin there? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

. President. — I presume that they were making pretty good profits in April 1923. 
What were they making their profits on? 

Mr. Alexander. — They were taking a certain amount of money from profits 
which they had made before. 

President. — Had costs been going up in America? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

President. — Can you give us an idea to what extent they were going up? 

Mr. Alexander. — I could not say that exactly. 

President. — Still, the costs of production were rising at that time? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes, There was a shortage of labour at that time. They 
were clamouring for maximum output and there was a great shortage of outpuf* 

President. — Had they changed from 12 to 8 lirs. day at that time? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. They were still working 12 hrs. 

President. — These firms in the United States who were making rails — were 
they turning out a large quantity of rails? Was that an important item in the 
production ? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^25 to 75 thousand tons a month per mill. 

President. — What was rather in my mind was this ; w'hat percentage of the 
total production did rails amount to? 

Mr. Alexander. — Very small. 

President. — That might explain to a certain extent why it may not be worth 
while to alter the price of rails. 

Mr. Alexander. — The percentage of rails to the total tonnage is very small. 

Mr. Mather. — 75,000 tons would be a fair proportion? 

Mr. Alexander. — That was in one plant. Tlie average total tonnage of the 
plants per year is about 1-5 million tons. I should say the average rail produc- 
tion would bo say 35 to 40,000 tons a month. 

President. — That is a substantial proportion. Of the demand of steel in 
America, a very important item is structural steel — for motor cars and so on. 

This cost of blooms — is that not the cost of either blooms or billets? 

Mr, Alexander. — Some plants carry them the same and others separate them. 
It is purely a book cost. They know, •from practical experience in the mill 
that blooms are easier to roll and can be rolled more quickly than billets, and 
they put it on the basis of so many tons per hour. 

President. — That is precisely the point : whether it is possible on a time basis 
to takf the average time it takes to roll bloom or billet and to separate them. 

Mr. Alexander. — That is w^hat they do. 

President. — If it were done, it would tend to bring vour rail cost dowQ an^ 
put your bars cost uj>? 
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A/r. Altxmider. — Some plants carry billets and blooms at the saihe" r&te : 
others separate them. It is ^ question of bdok-keeping. 

President. — Their cost of producing rails is really a little lower than this 
because their blooms do not actually cost them so much as the average of blooms 
and billets. 

Mr. Alexander. — There might be a difference. 

President. — That is the .kind of thing I was going to ask^ou. What does 
that difference amount to? Supposing the average figure for blooms and billets 
together is $35 for the United States, and supposing they were producing equal 
quantities of blooms and billets, what would be a fair charge for blooms and 
what for the billets, $35 being the average? 

Mr. Alexander. — That will be 36 and 34 or 37 and 33. It is difficult to say 
exactly, for the reason that it altogether depends on the proportion of blooms 
and billets rolled. 

President. — I suggested an equal quantity of both just to eliminate that 
complication. It is not a precise figure that I want. How much would be the 
difference between the cost of blooms and of billets? 

Mr. Alexander. — Not more than $2. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Mr. Tutwiler told us the other day that the difference between 
billets and rails was ^ to 1 dollar. 

President. — That was about price : I am talking of the costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — He took more or less for comparing the American billets 
with rails. There is difference between blooms and billets and therefore the 
difference between blooms and rails is much greater. 

Mr. Mather. — He said that sometimes it had been that. 

Mr. Peterson. — He said that at that time they were selling it at the same 
price as rails. Mr. Alexander is telling you that they were selling at a higher 
price. It is purely a question of fact. 

Mr. Alexander. — There were abnormal conditions. Before I came out here, 
at a plant where 'I worked we w’cre selling our scrap at a price higher than it 
cost us to make our ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. — At one time, wo were selling our rejected rails at a much 
higher price than our accepted rails. 

Mr. Ginv'ala. — I have got an extract hero from the Daily Metal Report. I 
think you will take it as fairly coirect for American prices. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does your pig iron correspond with what is called Valley Pig 
iron? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes, the same thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These are figures for January 1923. They give $25 50c. as the 
sale mice of Valley pig iron and here the works cost is given as $24. There 
is only a margin of dollars. 

Mr. Alexander. — My figure is the average of January, February and March. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Mine is 30tli January. 

Mr. Alexander. — You will find that they fluctuated from 2 to 3 dollars in 
these three months. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is very unfortunate. 

Mr. Peterson. — On this point I have recently put in a stotement that the 
American pig iron manufacturers stated that they could not manufacture at the 
price at which they were selling. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards billets you will find that the sale price was $37-60c. 
in January. That gives a margin of 2^ dollars. « 

Mr. Alexander. — The only answer I could give to that is that the prices were 
fluctuating very considerably at that time and mine is the average foip three 
months. I have stated that at the heading of the statement— first quarter of 
1923. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards rails, $43 was the sale price and $41 was the works 
cost. From these figures you say that they are not making such profits as they 
vould in normal times or they may not be making any profits at all? 



iir\ Alexander. — ^Yes. Just as in case of pig iron. 

Oinwoda. — Let us take the United States pig iron cost, I mean that 
charged to ingots. It is Ks. 69 : your pig cost is Its. ^-13. There you have an 
advantage of Rs. 32-3 over the United States. You start with tliat advantage ; 
and by the lime you come to rails you lose this altogether. That is what has 
to he explained. Then you retain your advantage in ingots — the U. S. cost is 
Rs. 90 and your cost is Rs. 70/4, so that you retain an advantage over the 

United States of Rs. 19-12. You Iiave already lo.st in the intermediate stage 

Rs. 12. How do you account for that? Vou started with an initial advantage 

of Rs. 32-3 from pig upward which you lost entirely by the time you reached 

rails. 

Mr. Alexander. — We lo.so Rs. 15 in the Open Hearth, being the difference 
between Rs. 31 and Rs. 16. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I should like you to explain how you lose that. 

Mr. Alexander. — This difference between pig iron and ingots is explained 
by the statement which I just di.scussed with Mr. Mather — it is due to our high 
conversion cost in the Open Hearth. 

Mr. Ginumln. — Chiefly due to the difference in the co.st of refractories? 

• Mr. Alexander. — No. Low tonnage. 

Mr. (tinwalff. — Your yield i.s about 84 per cent.? 

Mr. Alexander . — I am speaking of the tonnage produced. That accounts 
for Rs. 8 to 10 out of the total of Rs. 12. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Its. 10 out of Rs. 12. What about the rest? 

Mr. Alexander . — Our big handicap is in Open lleartli. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then you come to blooms. U. S.’s cost is Rs. 105 and yours 

is Rs. 88/3. You still have an advantage over the United States up to that 

state of Rs. 16-13. You have lost Rs. 3. 

Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That might probably be accounted for by labour? 

Mr. Alexander. —Chie^y by the small production. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now take rails. United States cost is Rs. 123 and your cost 

is Rs. 123. You have lo.st the advantage altogether in the rail stage. There 

arc two main propositions. Your first big difference, iliat between your pig 
and ingots, account.s for Rs. 12. The next big difference is the difference 
between your blooms and rails; these two things account for the main difference 
between the pig and the final stage. 

Mr. Alexander. — If we had mills which would produce the same tonnage of 
rails as the mills where I got these figures, and accounted on the same basis, our 
cost would be just the same as theirs. Wo lost hero Rs. 10 due to the fact tliat 
whereas in Amei ica second class rails go in as production, our second class rails do 
not go as production. That accounts for Rs. 10 in the difference in costs. Other- 
wise our cost would be Rs. 113 as against Rs. 123. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is your percentage between your first class and second 
class rails? 

Mr. Alexander. — Our second class rails would run to about 8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And in America? 

Mr. Alexander* — About the same. 

Mr. Peterean . — There is difference in tlie system of accounting. In America 
they lake all second class rails as fijiished product, hub wo lake them as scrap. 
Jf we adopted the same .system us that^ the difference he, tween the costs would 
be Rs. 10 less. Strictly speaking, our works cost compared with that of 
America would be*Rs. 113 as against 123. 

Mr. Ginvmla. — What difference does it make in the end with regard to 
the 8{|le price? 

Mr. Alexander. — They pay as much for second class as they do for first 
class rail8-r-$43. 

Mr. Are American people so unbusinesslike? 
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Mr. Alexander. — For certain pnrposec. * 

Mr. Peterson. — That probably is one explanation for the low price of rails. 

Mr, Alexander. — ^When Ihe Railway sends out an order, they classify and sa; 
that 5 per cent, of the order will be taken in second class and short lengths an( 
so forth. 

Mr. Ginwcda. — ^Without any abatement in price? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. p 

Mr. Mather. — In your works cost you do not count second class rails a 
production, as tonnage by which you divide your production cost in the rai 
mill? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — But do not you deduct from your total departmental costs th 
value of the second class rails? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^As scrap only. 

Mr. M^her. — ^You do not deduct the value .at the rails price, but at sera] 
price, which is very different of course from the price at which you sell th 
rails ? 

A/r. Alexander. — At Rs. 20 a ton, but you see the biggest factor is th 
operating charges and it is divided by the larger tonnage. 

Mr. Mather. — If you are not going to count your second class rails as pro 
duction, then you should credit the mills with the amount that you got fo 
these second class rails. 

President. — I thought the value credited on account of second class rail 
was something higher than th.at of scrap. 

/1/r. Ginwala. — In the case of bars also you are in more or less the sam 
position. U. S.’s cost for billets is Rs. 105 and yours is Rs. 88-3-0. 

Mr. Alexander. — This is for blooms. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am trying to point out to you that you lost this advantag 
that you got over the United States in rails, but you also lose it in the sam 
way in bars. You had an advantage of Rs. 17, being the difference between thei 
cost of Rs. 105, and your cost of Rs. 88-3-0, but the United States total work 
cost is Rs. 135 against your cost of Rs. 134-15-0, exactly the same. 

Mr. Alexander. — That could be accounted for by the smaller tonnage, anti 
quated mills, etc. If we were producing the same tonnage as they do a 
Home our cost would bo the same. 

Mr. Mather. — But your overhead charges would be higher and your mill 
would be much more expensive to produce this tonnage? 

Mr. Alexander. — Not very much. They were built at the same time a 
ours were built. 

Mr. Mather. — Are they of the .same type? The capital expenditure on accoun 
of these mills would be very much heavier. 

Mr. Alexander.— exactly. Our mills, even when they were built, wer 
not up to date. The mills at the United States built at the same time a 
ours would produce two to three times tonnage of ours. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Taking the case of bars, you get a good deal of scrap ther 
and you credit at Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. — The system has been altered twice. Originally, we wei 
charging for the scrap Rs. 20 a ton, and afterwards we credited the rails actuall 
sold at the pig iron price. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Still there is a considerable amount of scrap there—over 1 
per cent. You credit the scrap at Rs. 20 per ton; therefore your works coi 
goes up. 

Mr. Alexander. — If scrap were credited at a higher price, then we would hai 
to charge it to the Open Hearth at a higher price which would make' a high* 
price on ingots. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Kfivmg started at that stage, the difference in the cost ( 
conversion appears much higher than it otherwise would. 
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Alexander.^Yea, *but you cinnot credit your scrap at a higher price 
than pig iron. 

Mr. Ginwala . — It increases the conversion coSl at that stage? Leave alone 
the metal cost. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.'^'li becomes a little unreal at that stage? 

Mr. Alexan^r . — That is quite true. • 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^You would put up the cost of ingots conversion and put down 
the real conversion cost of rails and bars? 


Mr. Alexander. — No, we would not, to any great extent. We would have a 
higher price for ingots which would result in a higher price for blooms, and in 
the rails it will be about the same. 

Mr. Ginwcda . — The final rails cost would be about the same, but the difference 
between the price of pig iron and ingots would be bigger and that between 
rails and blooms would be smaller? 


Mr. Alexander . — That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala . — The prices are unreal the moment you have your scrap at 
* Rs. 20 : you are charging not even the cost of the pig all along ; therefore you 
show that your metal costs less than it does and your conversion costs increase 
in proportion? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 


Mr. Peterson . — Scrap has no actual value. 

Mr. Ginwala . — That may be so. You cannot charge scrap at Rs. 20 when you 
take Rs. 34 as the works co.st of pig. Therefore the effect produced in our 
minds is this that you charge less for your metal at all stages practically 
wherever scrap comes in, and your conversion cost increases, whereas your figures, 
if they were kept on one basis, would show that the metal cost is more than 
it is and the conversion cost is smaller. 

Mr. Alexander . — In the end you arrive at about the same figure, 

Mr. Ginwala . — The point we are investigating is the question of conversion 
cost not the cost of materials. 


Mr. Peterson.— 0[iT cost accounts have been kept on this system for purposes 
of comparison and not for this enquiry. Your point of view is of course perfectly 
correct. 


Mr. Ginwala . — You pay Rs, 25 for scrap when you buy outside ? 

Mr. Peterson.— We are not buying scrap from outside. We should credit the 
scrap at the pig iron price at least in order to get at the real cost of conversion 
as compared with other countries. 


Mr. Ginwala — ^You use different quantities at different times, but the point 
18 this that there would appear to be some difference in the two methods, but 
It your material cost goes up your conversion cost goes down : it shows a better 
practice than these figures. 


^eierson.— That is true. We can have it done right through the cost 
sheet. It won t really affect the ultimate cost. But from our point of view 
it saves a considerable amount of examination of figures. * 

i want to see what your practice is. This gives rather a 

different idea, 1 mean, judging by tlie figures you have given. 

President.-AAy taking youi- scrap so low you overstate your natural advantages 
with which you are starting when you start to make pig iron and steel. ^ 

Mr. Though the results in the end would be the same tlio pro- 
portions will be altered. ^ ^ 

Mr. Peterson.— We will have it done. Which month do you want it for? 

Mr. Ginwala. — Say, the present month. 

lup^se details, you simply want the total I 


Mr. Ginwala. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather . that case had not we better have 
you at present keep your accounts? 


it in the way in which 



Mr, Peterson. — You want the amount of scrap credited at either the price 
which is obtained for it in the case of defective rails or at the cost of pig iron? 

Mr. Qinwala. — It should' not be less than pig iron in any case. 

Mr. Mather. — And also the cost of the pig iron for the same period. 

President. — You have told us that your second class rails come to about 
8 per cent, of the first class? 

Mr. Alexander. — 6 to 8 per cent, of the total. That is only an average that 
I can give you. 

President. — Supposing you make 100 tons of rails of which 92 per cent, are 
first class and 8 per cent, are second class. You have given your conversion 
cost from blooms to rails as Es. 34. If you divide your total expenditure only 
by the 98 tons of first class rails, by multiplying 92 by 34 you get your total 
expenditure at that stage on the conversion? 

Mr. Alexander. — That is right. 

President. — Now, that comes to Rs. 3,128. If I now divide by 100, according 
to the American system of accounting, the conversion cost goes down from Rs. 34 
to Rs. ^1*28 : tliat is not a difference of Rs. 10; it is only a difference of about 

Rs. 2|. In order to get a reduction of anything like Rs. 10 you must have 

a much higlier percentage of second class rails. Supposing you had taKen 
no credit for your second class rails the cost only goes down by something 
less than Rs. 3. 

Mr Peterson. — We don’t quite understand the calculation. 

President. — It is only the conversion cost which is affected, T take it. It 
is the total cost of production divided by the total tonnage ; instead of dividing 

by 100 we divide by 92. It is the total cost you have got to divide. In 

America they take the whole cost of production and divide by 100 whereas 
you divide by 92. 

What credit did you take for second class rails this month? 

Mr. Peterson. — I will give you the total figures. The total cost of pro- 
duction is Rs. 1,11,67,000; the total credit for scrap is Rs. 22,18,000 and the 
total productioh was 96,273 tons. 

President. — Are your second class rails shown separately? Do the cost 
accounts show the rate at which you took credit for your second class rails? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is shown at Rs. 80. 

President.- -In so far as you take credit for the second class rails at R.s. 80 
per ton, the difference between your final cost and the final cost on the American 
system will not be Rs. 10 but something very much less than that. 

Mr. Peterson. — Some of them, and some of them more. It depends entirely 
on the sales. 

Mr. (rinwala. — On this point of rails, does it mean that the railway specifications 
in the United States are not as rigidly observed as ours? 

Mr. Pederson.— The railways there generally use them on sidings and places 
where any first class rails are not necessary. 

Mr. Ginweda. — Does it mean that the quantity of rails used in America for 
sidings is about 8 per cent, of the whole? 

Mr. Peterson* — They will take 5 per cent, of the order in second class rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And here? 

Mr. Peterson. — Nothing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, in your rolling programme you cannot make 
any allowance, like the American roller.s, that you will be able to sell 6 per cent, 
of second class rails? «. 

Ur. Peterson. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala* — I want to find out how much your cost of production has 
gone up in consequence of the plant being rather less up-to-date. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think you had better ask Mr. Tutwiler about that. This 
is much more a matter of general knowledge of the whole plant. If you want 
to ask any question about the actual manufacture of steel m the Open Hearth 
furnace, or questions about the mills, Mr. Alexander will be the person to aak. 
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Mr. Oinwala.-^l see that some of your Open Hearth furnaces were constructi&d 
at a time when .... • 

Mr. Pettnon. — I don’t think Mr. Alexander was here when the plant was 
constructed; Mr. Tutwiler was. 

Mr. Will it be possible for you to scrap them? 

Mr. Peterson. — On a question of that kind ask Mr. Alexander, but if you 
want to know wl^ certain things were dofte Mr. Alexander won’t be able to 
tell you. He is prepared to give information on the present plant. 

Mr. Ginwala.~^Yoxk have got 7 Open Hearth furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander,-^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And two Duplex? 

Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^And how many other furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. — 1 stationary and two Duplex. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Of these 7, I take it, 4 were constructed during the war? 

• Mr. Alexander, — No, two were constructed during the war and one after 
the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Three were constructed during the war, four before and the 
two Duplex? 

Mr. Peterson. — Two during the war and one after. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Is it the idea of the Company to do away with the stationary 
furnaces ? 

Mr Peterson. — That is a question we cannot answer until we see how the 
new plant works. Perhaps we might make alterations. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What about the 4 earlier ones? 

Mr. Pefer.son. — I think this is a question you had better ask Mr. Tutwiler, 
because 1 think the early ones were altered in their design and he can explain 
Illy changes that were made and th.at sort of thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have not worked your Duplex plant for a sufficiently 
ong time? 

Mr. Peterson.— ‘We cannot give you an idea whether it would pay to instal 
|p third Duplex. We can only say that after we have operated the new process 
:or, say, about 12 months. 

Mr. Ginicala. — Will Mr. Alexander give us some idea of a comparison between 
^our stationary furnace as compared with the same kind of American furnace, 
md say whether they are inferior or superior to them? 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 see no reason why you should not ask him any question of 
hat kind. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What we have got to consider is this : has the cost of produc- 
ion gone up in consequence of the deterioration of the furnace or their not being 
(That they ought to have been? My point is this : is there any increase in the 
lost of production owing to the furnace being obsolete or defective as compared 
vith an American furnace of the same kind? 

President. — We were told when we were here last that the conditions of the 
urnaces had deteriorated owing to the way they were driven during the war. 
Yhat precise^ does that mean? I have never clearly understood what precisely 
happened. What is the result that is producing this higher cost on account of 
he way they were driven during the war? I understand that the condition has 
asted on and is still continuing. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think it has lasted. It has improved after the war. 
am not talking of *1918*19. That is all in the report of the late Dr. McWilliam, 
irho was put on to examine the question of the condition of the furnaces. At 
he end^oi his report he says that he left the plant in very good order. 

President. — That was urged in the previous examination to explain the 
easons which resulted in the increased cost. 

Mr. Petersi^. — I think there is a confusion. What we said was that wt 
^oq![d pot hav^' qonstructed that t^e of furpace unless v^e ha^ to, 
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pTtiidtnt,--li was not that. I think wk Jiad better put it to Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr, Ginwala. — There are two aspects to this question. First of all you have 
got 4 furnaces which under ordinary practice of steel makers should have been 
scrapped long ago. 

Mr. Peterson.— 1 don’t think they would have been scrapped. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Having regard to the amount of depreciation you are expected 
to write off in steel works, don’t they axpect to renew the plant? every 12 years? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is fairly a question to ask “Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That applies to the 4 old ones. With regard to the later ones 
is there anything in those furnaces which has increased your cost of production? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^What you want to know is — ^liad the four old furnaces been 
in America, would they have been scrapped? 

Mr. Ginwala. — The point is that these four furnaces would in the ordinary 
course be scyrapped after they had done their 12 years. You have not scrapped 
them, you are still using them. Does not that increase the cost of production? 

Mr. Peterson. — * No * comparing our cost sometime back with the present 
cost, but ‘ yes ’ in comparison to the cost in America. 

Mr. Ginwida. — ^What difference does it make between your cost and that of 
America because of the antiquated design? 

Mr. Alexander. — If they had been all right we would have built the new ones 
like them. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What difference has it made to the cost of production; how 
much difference between your cost and the American cost does it make? 

Mr. Alexander. — I cannot reply to that off-hand. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You can give us some idea. It is rather important. What 
we have got to consider is this : supposing a new plant were started and more 
or less everything was up to date, at what price would that manufacturer be 
able to sell his steel? 

Mr, Alexander. — Rather than making a guess on that, I think it would be 
more logical to take our costs on the 4 old furnaces and the 3 new ones. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take that. You keep a separate account of each furnace. 
Take the worst and compare wilh the best. 

Mr. Alexander . — ^We would have to compare the tonnage produced on the two 
different types of furnaces per furnace and also the cost of repairing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Show a comparison by which we can see in terms of money 
the difference. 

Mr. Peterson. — We can do it. It means calculation. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Don’t you yourself want to know the difference between the 
old and the new plant for your own purposes? 

Mr, Peterson. — No, because from our point of view the question is whether 
we can afford to scrap the old ones and whether we can afford to build new ones. 
It might be desirable to replace some of the old furnaces, but we have not 
enough money to do so at present. 

President. — It is very important to know to what extent your cost of produc- 
tion is high because the plant is no longer up-to-date. We cannot help taking 
that into account so far as we can ascertain the facts. 

Mr. Peterson. — That will have to be worked out furnace by furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala.— lAo it any way you like but give us some facts. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^You want us to compare the old Open Hearth furnaces with 
the 3 new furnaces? 

President. — ^Do you regard the 2 new Open Hearth furnaces as a reasonably 
good design for the present day? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginivala. — Then a comparison between the old ones and the three new 
ones is what we would like to have. Strike the average if you like. Here yoq 
have lumped the whole thing together. 
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Mr. Alexander. — Operating costs, yes. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. — Group the four old ones together and the three new onee 
together and give us the works costs for each group. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes, that could be done. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you charge gas in proper proportion between different 
furnaces ? • • 

Mr. Alexander. — It will be more or less on tonnage basis. 

Mr. Mather. — More gas may be used in one group of furnaces than in the 
other ? 

Mr. Alexander. — That is possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You have got a separate account for each furnace and in 
allocating gas, for instance, you do so by tonnage? 

Mr. Alexander. — We don't keep a separate account for each furnace except 
for the cost of upkeep — operating cost “ no." 

Mr. Ginwala. — What do you do as regards blast furnaces? Do you keep 
separate accounts for blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes, separate cost sheets are maintained. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There also it is the same thing. You have got old blast 
furnaces and new ones. I see that between old blast furnaces and new ones 
there is a substantial difference in the cost of production. 

Mr. Alexander. — Wo sent you those costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want the summarised results. 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Wo have already stated the cost of the new blast furnaces. 

President. — ^Yoii have not given us separate costs of blast furnaces. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I do not know the various blast furnaces, when they first 
came into operation, what has been done with them and so on. I want you to 
classify them according to the older ones and newer ones. 

Mr. Peterson. — What exactly do you want? 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You liave got two different plants. That goes right through 
from your coke ovens to the rolling mills. 

Mr. Peterson. — You want to see how the costs are maintained in the new 
plant ? 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is the point, I find that some coke costs Rs. 18 a ton 
and other Rs. 12 a ton or something like that. At the time of charging blast 
furnaces, you strike an average. That is right for your purpose. What I want 
to know is the difference between the cost of production in the old plant and the 
now plant — col:o ov.'^ns, blast furnaces, Open Hearth, etc. 

Mr. Alexander. — It is all summarised in the cost sheets. If you say what you 
want, we can make an analysis. If you want only the final figure, it can be 
done at once. 

Mr. Ginv^ala. — You take your best coke oven result. You put that in the best 
blast furnace plant and then you put tliat again in the best Open Hearth and so 
on. 

Mr. Peterson. — The blast furnace which is working best at present is an old 
one. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is your look out. There are two different kinds of plants. 

Mr. Peterson. — If we give you the cost of the finished product per ton in 
each of these plants, it would give you tl*) information you want. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Please give us also the total producton of the whole group, so 
that we could see what the proportion is between the old and the new. 

Mr. Alexander. —HhsA cannot be done. You cannot compare the Open Hearth 
with the Duplex. 

President. — In the case of Open Hearth furnaces, what we really want to 
know is the final cost per ton in each case. 

Mr. Alexander.’— VJ q will compare the four old furnaces with the three 
ones, and <?iye yon the final cost per ton in each case. 


new 
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Mt. Ginwalo. — ^You could not take the Jiest of each and work out the result? 

Mr. Alexander. — Impracticable. 

Mr. Ginwala, — Then do it with the next best. 

As regards the three new furnaces, can you give us some general comparison 
ootween your furnaces and the modern American furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. — These thi.'c new^furnaces were copied from American draw- 
ings Our furnaces were built at about the same time. 

Mr. Ginv^ala. — Do they work as satisfactorily as the United States furnaces? 
How do they compare? 

Mr. Alexander. — We go back to the old thing again. We don’t get the same 
tonnage in India as they do in America on account of climatic conditions and 
other things. 

Mr. Ginvfala. — That is the only disadvantage? 

Mr. Alexander. — The disadvantages are enumerated in my note. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to design and everything else it is of the same 
typfl ? 

Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as improvements go, there are none to be made? 

Mr. Alexander. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — About this Duplex, in what way is it not working as it ought 
to? Wliat is the principal defect? 

Mr. Alexander. — It is a Duplex process. There are two processes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are not using the Duplex process? 

Mr. Alexander. — T^e plant is not fully completed yet. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When do you expect to complete it? 

Mr. Alexander. — In a month or so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am asking you because your average cost of production is 
going up. 

Mr. Alexander. — Sometime early next year — January or February — every- 
thing would bo complete. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to pre-war comparison, I will have to ask 
Mr. Tutwilor ? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. Perhaps you would like to ask Mr. Alexander about the 
Duplex process as to whether it is suitable or not. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want to ask some questions about the revised figures that 
you have given about labour. 

Mr. Peterson — I think that you had better examine Mr. Tutwiler on that 
point. 

Mr. Mather. — There are just one or two points I want to ask you about your 
reply to Mr. Homi’s pamphlet. Mr. Horni in his written statement told us that the 
difficulties on account of climate during hot weather were counterbalanced by 
the difficulties experienced in America during winter. He told us that that 
interfered with the supply of raw materials for five months. I asked Mr. Homi 
whether he intended that to apply to the transport of ore only or to other 
materials too. Mr. Homi then told us that coal supply was generally interrupted 
for a period measured bv months in the Pittsburgh district. I have no personal 
knowledge of that, and I have not come across any statement of that kind 
before. Can you tell me whether that H is correct from your experience ? 

Mr. Alexander. — I have worked in the Pittsburgh district for seven years. 

I never knew of it. 

Mr. Mather.— "Re said that coal supply in the Pittsburgh district came in by ’ 
water or canal, and that supply was interrupted pactically every winter for a 
considerable period. 

Mr. Alexander . — That is not true as far as I know from my experience. 

Mr. Mather. — Then, on page 4 of your letter, in discussing the question of 
fuel economy you say that it is the ideal condition to be able to run the whole 
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plant from the gases evolved from coke ovens and blast furnaces and that you are 
not aware o/ any steel plant that has yet rcaclAd that ideal condition. I have 
here the report of a British Government Commission that went enrly in 1919 
to examine the steel Works in the area occupied by Allies in Germany and also 
in Lorraine and Luxemburg and they report that one of the French Works — as 
a matter of fact this Works was always in France — makes about 450 thousand 
tons of pig iron and about 350 thousand Jons of finished steel. The only coal that 
they use in tnat plant is the coal required for coke ovens flus an additional 
quantity of coal which amounts to rather less than 100 lbs. of coal per ton of 
finished steel. 

Mr. Alexander. — But still they use some. 

Mr. Mather. — It is less than or*e cwt. per ton of finished steel. At the 
same time in another part of the same report it is stated that another Works in 
Luxemburg which I inspected with the Commission imports its coke from 
Germany. It has no coke ovens at all, and so no coke oven gas, but runs the 
whole works from the blast furnace gas. There are several points of difference — 
some of them unavoidable — between these plants and yours, but I tliiok that that 
indicates that it is possible to get very near the ideal. They make tlieir ingots 
B by the basic Bessemer process, but they use practically no coal for boilers or for 
the rolling-mills. 

Mr. Alexander. — My statement was that I did not know of any plant where 
the ideal condition had been reached. I knew that Skinningrove very nearly 
reached that. I do not know yet of any who absolutely do without external 
fuel. Of course you say that they come very near that. 

Mr. Mather. — That is very much nearer indeed than what you are doing. 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — You admit that there is much room for improvement? 

Mr. Alexander . — I go on to say that problems like this require years of study 
and the plant in France is perhaps much older than this plant. 

Mr. Mather . — One of them is newer. It came into operation in 1912. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Is it a question that the older the plant gets, the less it 
consumer or is it a question of longer experience that you need? 

Mr. Alexander. — It is a question sometimes of organization — especially in a 
ccjuntry like India where you are organising. 

Mr. Mather . — On page 6 you discuss the question of the percentages of pig 
iron and scrap used in the Open Hearth. The use of scrap, you say, is, to all 
Intents and purposes, limited to the amount of scrap that you actually produce 
in your own phint and however de.sirable it may be to use a higher percentage 
of scrap, you won’t be able to do it until you make the scrap. 

Mr. Alexander . — That is right. 

Mr. Mather. — I just want to know approximately what the possibilities are 
in that direction. In this flow sheet you have given us, you don’t propose to use 
any .scrap in the Duplex, which I can understand, and you propose to use in 
your old Open Hearth furnaces about 55 per cent, iron and 45 per cent, scrap, 
but then I notice that you are going to use about 26,000 tons of mill scrap in 
the blast furnaces. 

Mr. Alexander . — That is the surplus scrap. 

Mr. Mather . — Do you think that this mill scrap of 26,000 tons would 
generally be suitable for the Open Hearth? 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes, 

M r. Mather. — ^You tell us that the *best mixture is 60 per cent, hot metal 
and 40 per cent. «crap. Do you think that it might be economical in the long 
run, instead of putting that mill scrap into the blast furnaces, to put it in the 
3pen Hearth furnaces and thus increase the percentage of scrap still further? 
My jteason for asking vou is that the cheapest steel that comes into this 
country comes from Belgium and Luxemburg and in those districts In the 
Dpen Hearth plants it is almost a general rule to use about 70 per cent, scrap 
md on that account they get a very big tonnage. In the report I have already 
•eferred to it is stated that one of the Works we visited uses about 70 per 
;cnt. scrap and 30 per cent, cold pig iron and still get 20 to 24 casts per week. 
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Do you not think that it might be possible to ’increase yo« ontpnt very consider- 
ably by putting this mill scrap/^ which is allotted to the blast furnaces^ into tne 
Open Hearth? 

Mr. Alexander. — We certainly intend to do it. We have abeady got 
25 to 35 per cent., and we would go on putting until we could charge all the 
scrap we can and not unduly delay our heat time. 

Mr. Mather.— you agree that Jrou are limiting your dbnsumption of 
scrap in the old Open Hearth furnaces and putting other useful scrap m blast 
furnaces not because you want to do it, but because you have not the mechanical 
facilities to charge more? 

Mr. AUxhnder.—Th^t is so. This refers to 60 and 40, and it has nothing 
to do with what our practice will be in future. 

Mr. Mather.— 1 have compared this statement with the flow sheet which 
shows 55 and 45 per cent. 

Mr. Alexaitdex.-^Theve^ is no connection between this statement and the flow 
sheet, or what we intend to do. 

Mr. Mather.— Yon will use all the scrap you can in the Open Hearth except 
in so far as you are limited by the possibilities of charging. That is a matter 
of design. 


Mr. Alexander. — Absolutely. 

Mr. Mather.— On page 7, towards the bottom, yon discuss the Duplex plant 
and the possibilities of the Duplex process in other countries. You say that m 
England and in Canada the basic Bessemer Duplex process may have been 
abandoned, but yours is the acid Bessemer? 


Mr. Alexander. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I am not aware that basic Bessemer Duplex has ever been 
started in Canada. 

Mr. Alexander.— li was started. They started in the basic Bessemer and 
finished it in the Open Hearth. 


Mr. They started in the basic Bessemer? 


Ut Alexander.— Vfe start in the acid Bessemer. They have high phosphorus 
pig iron and they get a big slag volume in the Bessemer. They have over 1 per 
cent, phosphorus. 

Mr. Mather.— Th&t would not be done in Canada. 


Mr. Alexander.— Thero is only one plant. 

Mr. Mather.— Most of the Canadian pig is low in phosphorus. 


Mr. Alexander.— Thni is only a local ore. 

Mr. Mather.— Ihni is a very exceptional thing. 


Mr. Alexander.— Yes. , , . i ■, • 

Mr. Mather.-In England, I am rot aware of anybody havmg worked basic 
Bessemer Duplex process. 

Mr. Alexander.— It was tried and abandoned. 

Mr. Mather.— Thei was hardly more than an experiment. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. T. W. TUTW^ ^ 

'Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Co: 
and Mr. J. C. K. PETCRSON, CJJE., 
recorded at Jamsfiedpur on the 
17th December 1923. 



President. — I think that it will be most convenient to begin this morning 
with what after all is the main point we have to investigate, viz., that the 
present cost of production of steel in India is so high that the manufacturer 
in India is unable to sell in competition with steel that comes from other 
countries. That is the fundamental difficulty that we are up against. From 
what we have heard, the main reason why the cost of production is higher 
in this country is that the outturn of the plant at Jamshedpur is low, 
“Compared with the outturn of works of a similar size in other countries. 
That is generally speaking true, is it not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I would not like to say that. I would say, as far as my 
experience is concerned, I have never seen a mill, in any other country, of 
the size that we have here, rolling so many varied sections. 

President. — That applies to one particular part of the plant. Mr. 
Alexander told us the other day that the outturn of similar furn^^ec^n' tIIl 
A merica was 20 or 25 per'cent. higher. ♦ 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I should say it is. 

President. — We have had a good deal of evidence on the subject which^had 
suggested certainly to my mind the view that the output of the whole plant 
at Jamshedpur was, comparatively speaking, low as compared with other 
countries. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I should say so. 

President. — Do you accept that as a general statement? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

President. — Now which part of the plant is it that limits the extent of 
your production? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The Open Hearth. 

President. — That is to say, if you could produce more ingots, you could 
roll them in your existing mills. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is right. 

President. — Then, in that case, the Open Hearth is really the crux of 
the whole problem. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. Can I add a little there? 

President. — Certainly. I want your help. 

♦ Mr. Tutwiler. — When the original Open Hearth plant was built, we erected 
stationary furnaces. We have gone now to other furnaces. When?' these 
furnaces come into operation, then we will be in a better position to compete 
with foreign countries than we are to-day. 

President. — Do you mean when the Duplex plant comes into operation? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes, it is a difPereift plant. When the original furnaces 
were constructed •! should say that they were as modern as any that we " 
could get at that time. ‘ ^ 

President. — ^It is not only a question of the design of these furnaces but 
whether, under the conditions, as they exist in India at present, it it 
possible to get as high an outturn as in America. I am thinking of the 
original plant entirely. I have some questions to ask about the Duplex, but 

VOL. I. ^2 A 
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I postpone them. 1 am confining cnyself at the moment to the old 
plant. ^ • 

Air. TutwUer . — We would 'never get the same tonnage that they get in 
a temperate climate. 

President, — ^Then, there may be other causes as well but, at any rate, 
we start with this : that you cannot, from the existing plant, get the same 
outturn as in other countries they can get from a similar jglant. 

Mr. TutwUer . — ^That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Do you class that as a permanent difficulty? 

Mr. TutwUer . — I acknowledge that as a permanent diffi^lty, but I say 
that other things, which we have, will more than off-set that, viz., the loca- 
tion of the plant, cost of raw materials, etc. As far as the Open Hearth itself 
is conicerned, we will never be able to get the sam^ production out here that 
they get on a similar plant in a temperate climate. 

President.'^! understand that of the 7 furnaces that you have at present 
fdhr are the original furnaces but with some changes made after they were 
^ first erected, and that three were built towards the end of the war and after 
the war. 

Mr. TutwUer . — Two additional furnaces were started in 1916 and one 
" more additional furnace in 1920. 

President . — I understand from what Mr. Alexander told us that these 
three newer furnaces in design compare reasonably well with furnaces in' 
use in other countries. 

J MX' TutwUer.— Yen. They were taken from the drawings of the furnaces 
of the United States Steel Corporation at Gary. 

President.— CsLii you give us any figures or approximate figures as to 
hpw the outturn from these three furnaces compares with the outturn from 
similar furnaces in America or can you put it in the form of a percentage? 
What T am really trying to get at is what the difference in output amounts 

to. 

Mr. TutwUer . — In tons? 

President. — Yes, in tons per furnace? 

Mr. TutwUer.— I should say 20 per cent. less. 

President.— You tliink that under conditions as they are to-day that 
about represents the difference in the Outturn. 

Mr. TutwUer.— Yes, as they are to-day; but we can improve on our 
practice of to-day even in the old plant and this will be done by preparing 
our bottom making materials by burning them with gas instead of coke. 
This method of calcining the dolomite and limestone should reduce oui 
bottom trouble, and will therefore give us increase in the number of tons. 

President.— That is to say, there would be fewer stoppages for repair^. 

Mr. y-ttf toiler. — We now have to spend more time making bottoms. While 
we 9iiXfi doing that, we could be making steel. 

0^ :*■ President . — ^You work three shifts on the Open Hearth furnaces, 
r *Mr?YutwUer.— Yes. We keep one furnace off all the time. We work only 


Presidejtf.— Owing to the necessity for repairs and so on, that number 
drops to tfve dr sometimes even less. 

Afn TutwUer.— In the early days I have seen, when we had only four 
furnJfes, none working out of the four, but that has gradually improved 
and I think we could say that on an average we work six furnaces. Some- 
times we are working six and sometimes we are working seven, but M 
should say one furnace off always. 

President. represents the normal state of affairs. 


Mr, TlHunter. — ^^'es. 
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Fftsident. — Coming now to the ^u^tion of what exactly the causes are 
for the low outturn as compared with similar plants in other countries; 
in the first place, the four original furnaces, I understand, must now be 
regarded as somewhat out of date. 

Mr. Tutmler. — ^They are out of date, but I should not say that we could 
scrap them. 

V resident . — i am not suggesting that. All that was in my mind was 
this. As improvements are made in plant and machinery year after year, 
it becomes less'^and less profitable to operate an old plant. As to the stage 
you have- reached as regards these furnaces, it may be that although you 
cannot operate them as profitably as you would wish, yet they are still worth 
operating. 

Mr. Tutmler. — I think that the present open hearth plant will be more 
efficient after we begin manufacturing more steel than in the past; the 
cost of making steel on the present stationary furnaces must go down 
because we have carried here as high as 86 per cent, of hot metal and 15 pet* ’ 
cent, of scrap. That is about as high as we could take now. But when the 
pew mills come into operation we could take additional scrap, and we 
will carry about 45 per cent, scrap on the old furnaces and 65 per cent, of 
hot metal. Naturally the cost of production will go down on the whole 
plant. 

President . — The effect will be to reduce the period required for each heat. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It would not reduce the period but your scrap will be 
cheeper than pig iron. We waste the scrap from our mills. 

President . — Would it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I can only judge by what has been done in other coun- 
tries. Taking the United States for instance in Pittsburg heavy mill scraps 
such as the scrap we got is worth about S16 a ton. In Boston scrap is sold 
about $9 a ton. It all depends upon the location. Canada, for instance, 
does not work up all the scrap she makes. Therefore you can buy and 1 
have seen others buying at $3 or 4 a ton. 

President . — It is not quite clear in what sense your scrap is cheaper tlian- 
pig. I understand there is no effective demand for it at present. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That condition exists in other countries. 

President. — After all it is very difficult to see how j^ju can say really 
that it is cheaper than your pig iron. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I can tell you that during the early part of the war we 
were able to buy scrap for R.s, 20 a ton. Now take the case of subsidiary 
industries. I cannot take more of their scrap. We shall make more scrap 
ourselves than we need. 

President . — You have been paying about Rs. 20 to the subsidiaries? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — Wo paid the Tinplate Company the same price os our pig 
iron scrap. Now our scrap has increased so much that I cannot take any 
more of theirs. If it is going to be a drug on the market; you might J)€ 
able to buy it for $3 or even less. It is nothing but waste to them. 

President. — ^That is the beginning of a market for scrap here. Jt np 
doubt comes with the growth of various industries, 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Unless there are enough furnaces to melt this scrap, it 
will be a drug on the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Would it be right take the cost of material charged 
at less than the works cost to you of these materials? That is what it •'^liy 
comes to. You coiild not manufacture scrap, for instance, at less cost illan 
•your pig iron. 

Mr, fruiwUer . — ^You could manufacture. This company will have aome^ 
thing like an excess of 47,000 tons of scrap per year after using all we caa 
in the present Open Hearth plant. 

2M2 
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Mr, Qinwala.—li you debit for scrap the njiarket price of sciiap to 
the works, why^^don’t you take the iDa^ket price of pigP 

Afr. Tutwiler, — We charge our scrap *at Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is very much less than what you could buy it for. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — It is bought from outside for that amount. 

Mr, Ginwala, — As it happens, of course, you are able to get scrap at that 
price. Looking at it from your point of view, can you really charge yourself 
less than what it costs you at your own works? * 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We take that scrap off fromHhe production. We get 80 
per cent, yield when scrap is omitted. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are you not charging yourself rather less when you give 
yourself credit than when you debit the scrap to yourself? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I don’t think so. The syste^ followed in other countries 
is that they take the price of the scrap at what they can buy for. 

Mr, Ginwala. — If you don’t produce scrap, will you get it at Rs. 20 
a ton? 

.Ifr. Tutwiler. — Near Boston there are some Open Hearth furnaces. They 
use oRly a small qtiantity of pig iron. They use what we call light scrap, 
but these furnaces could not give good results. Their costs are nothing 
like ours. They are much higher. 

President. — Mr. Alexander gave us the cost of scrap in Canada as ^13 
and in the United States of America as $20 for the concern for which he 
was giving us figures. It of course is a great deal higher than the rate at 
which you have been taking scrap. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are not in the same position as Canada is. 

President. — I quite admit that it does not make any difference to the 
final cost of your product at what price you are taking the scrap, so long 
as you are using nothing but j^our own scrap. But when you begin to have 
a surplus it is not quite so clear. It might to a certain extent affect the cost 
of your finarproduct. It would depend on what you can sell it for. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is not considered in steel practice in other countries. 
When you get extra scrap, you build another Open Hearth furnace. That 
is what we have tried here to do. It never pays you to sell your scrap. 

President. — It is more valuable then to steel makers than it can be to 
anybody else? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Take the case of Pittsburgh where there are great steel 
eellers. They have to buy scrap because they can put in more scrap in their 
Open Hearth furnaces than they can produce. That is why the price of 
scrap is so much higher there than it is out here. 

President. — ^We diverged on to this question of scrap from another point. 
We started with the design of original furnaces. The change that was made 
in them after the original construction was that they were enlarged but 
not enlarged completely so to spedk? 

^r. Tntwiler. — ^We could not change the checkers as they are too deep 
in the ground. 

■f President. — They were originally 40 tons furnaces, were they not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. They make 65 to 67 tons. Jhese furnaces will 
work better. By working more scrap, they last longer than they would 
working the higher percentage of hot metal. 

President. — Can you tell us why exactly? 

^%£r. Tutwiler. — ^Because working the higher percentage of hot metal the 
stuff carried over blocks up the checkers and so forth. Our scrap is clean 
heavy mill scrap and we will get a good many more heats out> of our 
furnaces than we would working on the higher percentage of iron. We donH 
need such intense heat. There is no ne^ to carry a heavy 41ag. So, we 
gei a better life out of the furnaces. 



President. — ^You don’t get any actual reduction in the* time taken i ^ 
work the heat. • ' 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^No. 

President. — ^What I understood was that one of the results of using more 
scrap was that there would be a smaller amount of impurities requiring to 
be removed in ijj^e Open Hearth fiirnaceSi 

Mr. TutwUer. — We will not work the heat in less time. I should not 
like to say we would. Wo will make more time on the life of the furnaces 
and we will make more heats per week. 

President. — Well now, another reason, you mentioned it yourself to-day, 
why the outturn in this country should be lower than in other countrieai 
is the climatic reason. Do you regard that as the most important reason of" 
allP . 

Mr. TutwUer. — I think for five months out of the year it will be a per- 
manent handicap. 

President. — We have seen the figures attached to Mr. Alexander’s note 
^showing the outturn of cold weather months to be higher than the outturn 
of hot weather months. 

Mr. TutwUer. — The only really bad time we have is the latter part of 
April and May. It is the after effect that is bad. The men are not able 
to stand up to the furnace. As I say, that will ^ a permanent handicap. 
It takes us another month or six weeks to get straightened out after the hot 
weather is really over. In England I never saw a water cooled furnace and 
frame because you have a temperate climate. In America, where you have 
two extremes, they work on water cooled furnaces and frame for the protec- 
tion of the men. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Don’t you have water cooled furnaces here? 

Mr. TutwUer. — We did not have them in the first instance. We are put- 
ting them in now and getting better results. Every year we are making a 
larger tonnage. 

President. — ^Possibly I misunderstood Mr. Alexander’s answer, but I 
understood from him that you had already water cooled fronts on all tha 
furnaces ? 

Mr. TutwUer. — We have, but I am not sure whether we have on one of 
them. 

President. — You have on all except one? 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^Yes. 

President. — When was it decided to put up these? 

Mr. TutwUer. — We tried to get them out here in 1916, but we could 
not get them from anybody. We were able to get them only in 1919. 

President. — What I was thinking was that it might be of some importance* 
to know when they were actually installed, because the effect might con- 
ceivably be traceable in the outturn. — 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^Within the last 12 months, the whole shop has'been equip- 
ped. 

President. — During the last 12 months you had a certain advantage wHich' 
you did not have in 1921-22. 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Perhaps it is a little ^oo early to determine to what extent* 
the introduction of these water cooled fronts will minimise the climatic* 
handicap. 

Hr. TutMer. — It certainly helps to a great extent, as has been proved: 
not only by ourselves but also by the Tinplate Company who work on water 
cooled floors. I know that our shop is much better since we had these water 
cooled fronts. 

President. — ^There was another cause for the lower output which Mr.^ 
Alexander mentioned to us; that is to say, if you compare the output figures 
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here with those in America) American figures would*' probably include s^nd 
dasis rails and, things jsi that kind which you don’t include in your 
output. ^ 

Mr, Tutwiler, — They are all included in the Sta^. In the early days ' 
here the practice was worked that way, but it was stopped after I became 

Works Manager. 

Fmfiient. — am afraid I have forgotten the date. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — 1914. 

President. — The change was made about then? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Shortly after that. 

-president. — The figure which Mr. Alexander gave us was about 92 per cent. 

h dess rails and 8 per cent, second class rails. 

Mr. Twfttfiler.— Railways in buying rails take» about 6 per cent, second 
class rails in America. 

President.*— I am thinking of what it meant here. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — 5 to 7 per cent, rejections. 

Mr. Mather. — Mr. Alexander told us that it was about 8 per cent. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It depends a good deal on the sections we roll. 

President. — This is not really strictly relevant to the Open Hearth because 
it does not affect your outturn of ingots. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — No. 

President,--! understand that, at any rate, as compared with what you 
were doing during the war, one of the reasons for a lower outturn now 
is that you are much more particular about the quality owing to specifica- 
tions having been tightened up, and generally your policy is also to ensure 
that you get the best quality of steel. 

Mr, Tutwiler.— Th&i is right. 

President. — ^I«take it, as time goes on, and your staff generally gets more 
and more thoroughly trained, you hope that the outturn will gradually 
improve. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I think that that is the case now. It is due to this. 
When immediately after the war we were only making two kinds of steel, 
we could either put it into the fetructural mill or the rail mill, but now we 
have the plate mill— we supply the Tinplate Company and also the Agricul- 
tural Implements Company. It gives a great many more outlets to steel 
which we would before put back into the furnace and melt. We are now 
able to turn out more in the form of finished products. Our practice is 
much better in the Open Hearth. 

President. — So that you anticipate that the output of ingots will grow 
and consequently the cost per ton will go down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

President. — Perhaps this is the most convenient point to go on with a 
few general questions about the Duplex process. Can you tell us the advan- 
tages which the management expects from the adoption of this process in 
preference to the ordinary Open Hearth process? 

'Mr. Tutwiler, — One advantage that we will have is that the Duplex 
furnace is a 200-ton furnace. Against that, we have ouly^’ 50-ton furnaces 
on this side. The same number of imported or covenanted men will be 
employed on this furnace as on the one, stationary Open Hearth furnace, but 
the Duplex furnace will be making as much steel as they are making on 
four furnaces of the old type. 

President.— It is two men a shift whether it is a 200-ton #urnace or a 
50-ton furnace. So, the proportion of your covenanted labour will go down 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^That is right. 

President. — ^Before we go on from that point, is 50 tons or 60 tons the 
maximum you can tap from a stationary Open Hearth furnace? 
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Aff. Tutwiler. — 1 navtPseen 90 tons tapped. 

President. — You have just now told us that thesd two large Duplex fur- 
naces are 200-tons. Supposing you had decided to adopt the stationary 
furnace for the Greater Extensions, what would have been the sice of 
individual furnaces ? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — I should say 75-ton furnaces. But we would not have 
adopted these at all. ^ > * r 

President.-^ am trying to compare the two things and find what in 
your opinion are the advantages of the Duplex plant. You have givcin one 
of the advantages as compared with your present plant, but I take iMi 
had the Company decided to put in stationary furnaces, they would 
larger stationary furnaces. . 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I should think that the 76-tons would be the most 
venient as they have done in other countries. 

President. — ^Therefore the inference is that the advantage of the Duplex 
process as compared with new Open Hearth furnaces is not quite so great 
as it is when you compare the Duplex you actually put up with the Open 
•Hearth you actually had. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It would be about 76 to 200 instead of 60 to 200 on the 
existing plant. In other countries where this Duplex process is worked they 
tap from 90 to 100 tons every four hours. We are not going to do it in 4 
“hours but we expect^ to do it in six hours, that is two hours longer. So one 
of the Stationary furnaces will tap two heats in 24 hours of 67 tons per 
heat and we would be able to tap every six hours — 4 heats of 100 tons. 

President. — That moans you expect to get your output more rapidly? 

il/r. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^With this process you think there is a distinct speeding 
up? 

Mr. ‘Tutwiler. — No doubt about that. Then we think we have a big ad- 
vantage in furnace. 

President. — Will you explain this? I gather that you think that this 
advantage arises specially out of Indian conditions. The advantage is 
greater here than it would be in other countries. Could you explain to us 
what the difficulty is of working the stationary furnace that you have which 
you want to get over by using the Duplex? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It is on account of holes which form in the bottom and 
banks of the furnaces which must be required before the furnace can again 
be charged. In a stationary furnace the only means of removing steel which 
remains in these holes after a furnace has tapped is by using a long rabble 
and working the metal out by hand. This requires a dozen men standing 
only about six feet away from the furnace door and^ oocupies varying times 
from 1 to 4 hours, sometimes longer. A hole occurring in a tilting furnace 
is drained in a few minutes by the simple process of tilting the furnace. It 
is close proximity to the furnace and using the rabbles on the stationary 
furnaces which make it so hard upon men out here in the hot weather. 

President. — Do you get many of these holes in the furnace? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, at present, but we expect to eliminate them, to a 
great extent by getting better bottom making materials in the process of 
calcining them. We are putting up a new coining plant and this is one 
•of the most important things we are doing to increase the tonnage. 

President. — There is a point about covenanted labour. In addition to 
ihe covenanted labour actually required on the tilting furnace do you have 
covenanted labour for the converter or the mixer ? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. — Not on the mixer. 

President. — How many covenanted men do you require on the converter? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Two men on each. 
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President. — ^What it ' coijies to is this, that you require the same 
covenanted labour as would work four 75-ton stationary furnaces: each 
converter will take two. 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^Two men on each furnace and two men on the conver- 
ters per shift and this will make six covenanted men per shift. 

President. — So the covenanted labour employed in connection with the 
Duplex is equal to what you would employ on your 76-ton stationary furnaces. 

Mr. TutwUer. — That is right but on the stationary plant we are making, 
about 16,600 tons a month with a seven furnace plant and here we expect 

r make 30,000 tons. 

President. — So that the cost per ton goes down a good deal. 

* Mr. TutwUer. — ^Yes. .j. 

President. — How does the initial cost of the Duplex plant compare with 
the cost of the stationary furnace giving the same outturn? 

Mr. TutwUer. — I ican give you the cost of the Duplex plant as a whole 
but I cannot give you a comparison. 

President. — It was not originally worked out? 

Mr. TutwUer. — No. 

^ President. — Of course that is a point which comes in in connection with 
the cheapness of the process. If the initial cost is higher there will be 
something to set off against the economies in working. 

Mr. TutwUer. — The tilting furnace I think has been accepted in England 
as better than the stationary furnace because even working with the process 
that we are using here, they use the tilting furnace in preference to the sta- 
tionary furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does not it come to this : that your seven furnaces are 
really equal to your one Duplex? 

Mr. TutwUer, quite. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you told us that 16,500 was the production of the 
stationary furnaces. 

Mr. TutwUer. — What we expect to do when we get everything in is : we 
expect about 16,600 tons in the old plant and 30,000 tons in the two Duplex 
plant, that is, the output will be in the proportion of 17 : 15. 

President. — It would be useful to know the cost : it can be estimated of 
course. It is just to have an idea as to how the two things compare. 

Mr. TutwUer. — We will take one of the last furnaces we put up here and 
compare it w'ith one of these Duplex furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. — A fair comparison would be a complete plant which would' 
produice the same amount of annual output as compared with a Duplex 
plant. 

Mr. TutwUer. — The cost is about Ks. llj lakhs with all accessories for 
a stationary plant but I do not know what is the total cost of the Duplex. 

President.— 'There is one other point. When we were in Jamshedpur 
in August — I have not been able to trace the reference, either it was in 
one of the written statements put in by the Company or in the oral evi- 
dence*— something was said on behalf of the Company as to the severe work 
of the furnaces during the war, and^the impression left in my mind was= 
that the Company suggested that thus was still affecting the outturn of 
the furnaces and the results they were getting from them. 

Mr. TutwUer. — would not like to say that. 

President. — My impression may have been quite erroneous. What ia 
important is to find out what your view is about that. 

Mr. TutwUer.— O ut view is that the furnaces are quite all right now^ 
They were abused during the war period. 

President. — ^That has now been eliminated, I think? 
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Mr. Tutwiler . — ^1 am quite sure of that. 

President, — just wanted to get that point^leared up. 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^In the case of machinery I would not say the same thing. 

President. — ^There is another point connected with the Open Hearth which 
suggests the reason why the cost is higher in this country, that is, the 
question of thg quality of your refractories, your silica bricl^ and all the- 
various refractories that you use in connection with your furnace. How 
far do you think ‘yourself that is the principal cause of the lower outturn P 

Mr. TutwUer. — We get 75 to 100 heats less in our furnace. • 

President. — ^As compared with other countries ? 

Mr. TutwUer. — I think in other countries they run about 200 heats on an 
average and we run about 125. That makes a considerable difference. 

President. — ^When a furnace has to be rebuilt after 75 to 100 heats for 
how long is it out of action? 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^For about 10 days. 

• President. — ^In the case of silica bricks the quality of the bricks made in 

India is not quite equal to the quality of the bricks obtained from elsewhere P 

Mr. TutwUer. — The bricks we are making in India to-day are much better 
than the bricks we used to import at one time from Japan. 

President. — I am thinking of the quality of the bricks that your com> 
petitors in England or America or Europe use. 

Mr. TutwUer. — The quality of the materials used in the brick is all right 
and the quality of the brick is improving year by year. It is a questio^i of 
burning : the mix is all right now, but if you take the brick in America and 
ship it out here, I do not think you can get better result on it than we get 
from our brick, because the dampness and so forth in the hold of the vessels 
will have an effect on it. 

President. — You mean the brick would deteriorate to a certain extent 
during transport? 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^Yes. 

Presidont. — But still at present you are at a disadvantage as compared 
with the manufacturer elsewhere in so far as the quality of the brick is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^Yes. 

President. — Do you think that will gradually be overcome? 

Mr. TutwUer. — I should say that it is improving gradually. 

Mr. Mather. — In any event you would not put down that difference of 
75 heats to the quality of the brick? Part of it has to be explained. I 
suppose you are in a position to estimate fairly well just how much of that 
difference of 75 heats is due to refractories. 

Mr. TutwUer. — We are getting more heats now out of the bricks made 
in this country than we did get out of bricks imported from America, 
Germany and England. 

Mr. Mather. — It looks as if the difference in the quality of the brick 
itself is not very great. 

Mr. TutwUer, — ^I can say it is much better than any brick we have 
imported here because the latter is always affected by dampness and handling; 

Mr. Mather. — Probably the greater part of the difference of 75 heats is- 
due to other things than the quality of the brick. 

Mr. TutwUer. — Severe work on the furnace. 

President. — I do not quite follow that. 

Mr. TutwUer. — Heavier slag and things of that sort. That takea^ 
more heat. We have got to carry that on account of the quality of the steel 
we are making and of the inferior materials. 

President. — ^Does it mean that your heats last longer on the average?' 
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Ur, Tutwiler. — Our heats are longer in the furnace than in Western 
•countries. The longer it rennins in the furn^perthe more severe is the work 
•on it. , " 

President. — Can you put a figure '^0^ d^jSifference and compare the 
average time at all if you have any: 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I have, but I cannot' off hand. 

President. — If you have any figures that would illustrate*^the point that 
you take a longer time on the average with your heats than in other 
countries, that would be helpful. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I will give you that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Perhaps you have seen the figures which Mr. Alexander 
^^ €ftve us about the cost of production in the United States and in this 
country for 1922-23? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You will see that he takes the cost of the mixture at 
Bs. 66 and the cost of the ingot at Rs. 90. So there is a difference of 
Us. 24 there between the cost of the mixture and the ingot. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — You must take cost of mixture per ton of ingots, i.e., 
Us; t3-8. 

Mr. Ginwala. — All right. So there is a difference of Rs. 16-8-0 and in 
ydiar case Rs. 39 is the cost of the mixture per ton of ingots, and Rs. 70-4 
is the cost of the ingots. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, there is a difference of Rs. 31, so that you 
are worse off by Rs. 15 as compared with the United States. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes, 

Mr. Gintvala. — Do you suggest that you are worse off to the extent of Rs. 15 
owing to climatic^ difference? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Not altogether, though climatic conditions had something 
to do with it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Mr. Alexander was inclined to the opinion that most of 
it was due to that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — To a certain extent, but in the first place our cost of 
bricks and things like that. 

Mr. Ginwala, — I have got your works cost here for 1923. The first big 
item after the metallic mixture is fuel and producer gas. It comes to 
■about Rs. 7^0. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is that not a little higher than in the United States? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That will always be, 

Mr. Ginvjala. — Can you explain why? 

Mr. Tutmler. — On account of the quality of the coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am dealing with fuel in the Open Hearth. Do you use 
more producer gas than they do in other countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. We have to get more heat in the furnaces and we 
have to use gas all the time. 

Mr* Ginvxila, — It has been suggested that in some plants they do not 
use muich producer gas at all. They have the coke oven* and the blast 
furnace gases which do all the work. 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^I have never heard of blast furnace gas used in the Gpen 
Hearth. In the early days here when we built the coke ovens we had no 
gas to spare. We do not use the coke oven gas now in the Open Hearth: 
we use it in the plate mill furnaces, soaking pits, etc. It is just a question 
of how much gas is available. 
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^fir. Ginwala . — It has* been suggested that there is more coal used in* 
order to produce your producer gas than in other countries. 

Mr. Tutpjiler , — great many countries uft tar: other countries use 
natural crude oils, petroleum. When we built this plant originally we did 
not have anything to use here except coal: we did not even hare any 
waste gas from the coke ovens because they were not rege>erative ovens. 

Mr. Qinwala. — I think Mr. Alexander told us either in his written state- 
ment or in hi# oral evidence, I forged which, that as you had more and 
better practice you would be able to reduce the producer gas that you at 
present required. 

Mr. Tutmler. — ^Yes. By every minute we reduce the time of the heat 
in the Open Hearth furnace we reduce also the coal consumed. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^It comes to this : that you use more coal per ton of your 
production in this country than in other countries chiefly because the 
beats are longer. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It seems to me that it is rather high because, if you take 
%he total costs in the United States, they are only about Rb. 17. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I do not know whether the plant in the United States to 
which these figures relate was burning coal, coke oven gas or tnr. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — The point is thi^: I gave you the difference in spread as 
•Rs. 16. They cannot spend as much as Rs. 7-8-0 as you do on the fuel out 
of that? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — One reason for this is that our producer coal has gone 
from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 11-8 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That may be some explanation. In the United States 
the cost of coal has come down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. In the southern parts of the United States the 
•cost is less than it is here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The tendency here is for the price of coal to go up and the 
tendency there is for the price to go down. You have here, for instance, 
two very big items in your service and other expenses. First is the total 
labour cost which comes to Rs. 6-13-0. That is rather a high percentage 
•when compared with the United States. 

.ilfr. Tutwiler. — It is higher than the United States; but I do not think 
jt is higher than in any other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The figure for labour in the United States is Rs. 4-8. 
That really leaves them altogether Rs.*12 for the whole thing? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — From which they paid for fuel and service and other 
• charges? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. But I think this comparison has been made with 
a plant which produces much larger tonnage than we do here. 

Mr. Ginioala. — So the costs are not comparable? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. — No. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — But at any rate you are worse off to the extent of nearly 
fRs. 2 on the labour, your labour bei^g Rs. 6-12-0? 

Mr. Tutwiler.-;r^e8. 

, Mr. Ginwala. — You have other big charges — furnace and mixer repairs 
'Rs. 7^5-0. How much would that amount to in the United States according ' 
•to your information? 

Afr. Tutwiler. — ^I would not like to say that. I have not got any reoeni 
tfigures. 

Mr. Oinv)ala.—lt is a tremendously big sum. 
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Jlfiv- Tuttoiler, — Certainly. But the price of materials, refractories and 
so on , in America are much' less than in India. I know of one: Silica 
bricks could be bought for $18, they are about $38 now-a-days. 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^Your suggestion is that this is due more to the cost of 
materials here and greater wear and tear due to climatic conditions? 

Mr, Tutwiler, — would not put climatic T^nditions so much in the 
forefront. 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^Not so much as to upset the calculations? 

Mr, Tutwiler, — No. a 

Mr, Gimjoala, — It is largely due to the materials being more expensive?' 

Mr, Tutwiler, — ^Yes. I will give you a comparison between American 
refractories and Indian. These are actually qilbtations that we obtained 
in the latter part of last year, delivered Tatanagar price. 

The quotation we had from England for siliica bricks is Rs. 416 per 1,000. 

The quotation we had from Germany for silica bricks is Rs. 566 per 1,000. 

The quotation we had from America for silica bricks is Rs. 492 per 1,000. 

That is ail delivered Tatanagar. 

Mr, Ginwala, — Have you got the f.o.b. price? 

Mr, Tutwiler, — ^Yes. ^ 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^That is really what we want. 

Mr. Tutwiler, — Rs. 189 for silica bricks in England. 

Rs. 216 for silica bricks in Germany. 

Rs. 282 for silica bricks in America. 

That is f.o.b. price. 

Mr, Ginwala.’^And yours at the makers’ works here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Rs. 200. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is not very much. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Is that quite correct, Rs. 189 English price at makers^ 
works and Rs. 416 delivered her^P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You don’t have to import all these things now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We did up till the end of the war. We only began to 
make silica bricks in 1919. 

Mr. Ginwala, — ^The man who ma||es steel in those countries will be pay- 
ing as much as you pay for these materials? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes, but he will get more life out of his furnace. The 
cost of production is so high because we do not get so many heats per 
furnace as they get in other countries. For magnesite 'bricks we used to 
pay Rs. 600 and in 1920 we were paying Rs. 2,300 for them. 

President. — ^What are you paying now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Rs. 1,100 and odd. During the war when we could not 
get any we sent our own Vaw magnesite to Kumardhubi and they made 
them from our material. The imported bricks then cosf Rs. 2,300 per 


thousand. 

Mr. Ginwala , — *’ 

Then, refractories 2*47 

Tools 1*66 

Between these they make about Rs. 4? 


Mr. Tuixoiler . — You mean refractories, tools and miscellaneous- supplies P 

Mr. Ginwetla, — ^Yes. That must be a considerable amount in the United 
States? 
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Mt, Tutwiler . — ^Yea. ^ 

^lr, Oinwala, — ^Do yoiJ use all imported oil P 

Mr, Tutwiler. -r-Yea, 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are they from the Burmah Oil Company? • 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We use all imported oil, some fr<5m the Burmah Oil Co., 
and some from the Standard Oil Co. We have to pay more in this coimtry 
for oil ^d lubricants, and we use more lubricants than in a cooler climate 
and that diffidilty will alw’ays remain.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — Chrome ore and Fluor Spar? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — Fluor Spar we have to import: that will always have to 
be imported. Dolomite and limestone will cost us more because we have 
an inferior quality but not to a great extent when we get the new calcining 
plant in operation. That will bring down the cost considerably. 

Mr. Ginwala, — These explain the amount of difference between your cost 
and the United States cost? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Did I understand Mr. Alexander correctly to say that the 
• productive capacity of the old type furnace is comparatively smaller? Would 
you not advise that these should be scrapped? 

Mr. Tutwiler.-— VJe have not enough stationary furnaces now to work up 
the excess scrap from the mills ; during the war we improved the old furnaces 
anl built new ones. 

Mr. Kale. — Will it not be in the long run profitable to build new ones 
jn place of the old type furnaces? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I should say yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Not now? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — No, some day. 

. Mr. Kale. — It has been suggested that as some of your machinery is old 
fashioned and is not producing as much as it ought to, it would be \vorth 
your while replacing it by a newer type. What is the dufficulty that stands 
m the way of your doing so? Is the difficulty financial or is it some other 
difficulty? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The difficulty to-day I should say would be finance, but 
even if we had the finance to-day it w'ould not be good policy to do it. 

Mr. Kale. — You don’t think it would be advisable? 

Mr. Tutwiler. Not to-day. After the whole plant has been in operation, 
extensions and everything, then we should put in the newer type of furnace 
for which we have got room on the other side of the tilting furnaces and we 
have arranged for putting in another SpO-ton tilting furnace and the station- 
ary furnaces would gradually become ^solete. 


that in your opinion it would be an uneconomical pro- 
position to replace the old type to-<lay as conditions stand? 



Mr. Mather. Do’ you mind telling me whether during the last two years 
you have sold much scrap outeide? 


Mr. 

Mr. 

diaries? 


Tutwiler. — No. 

Mather.— nave you bought any outside scrap except from the subai- 


Mr. Tuiwilir . — We 
Dutt & Co., and peop 
bought from outside. 


bought from Me^rs. Nursing & Co., Messrs P N 
e like that, about 2,000 tons in all. That is ali we 


^ Mr. Mather.— 1 take it you limit your purchase largely 
price, that you cannot get chear enough scrap? 


on account of the 
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, Mr, Tutwiler . — The kind of scrap th^t we buy 'Outside is not reall^ miU 

Affr Mather . — ^The point <L have in my mind is this that in the future 
you Would be using no steel scrap in your Duplex plant practically. You 
have not shown that in*your statement? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — We have not sho^vn any for that. 

Mr. Mather . — That plant is for the pig iron process and^the scrap pro^ 
duced by rolling the steel made by the Duplex process will be sent to the 
old open-hearth department where you are going to use a bigger propor- 
tion of scrap than you are doing now? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Quite right. 

Mr. Mather. — presume you have calculated that this bigger iper- 
oentage of scrap in your charge will make it possible to produce ingots at 
a cheaper price in the Open Hearth? “ 

Mr. TutwiUr. — Yea. 

Mr. Mather . — That is very largely on account of the shorter time required 
per heat? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Making more heats. 

Mr. Mather . — If that is so, I quite agree that is a sound policy that you 
can reasonably expect to increase the number of heats in a given time. If 
you increase your percentage of scrap, would it not pay you to use all the 
scrap you possibly can in your Open Hearth, subject of course to being able 
to get scrap suitable in price? While you are limited by your own supplies, 
as you are at present, to about 70 per cent, pig and 30 per cent, scrap, 
scrap might be even more valuable than pig iron, and it might almost pay 
you to pay more for scrap because scrap helps you to increase your output. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Don’t you think there is a limit to that? 

Mr. Mather . — I quite agree that there is a limit, but we may perhaps 
take a fairly parallel case. As you know, in Belgium, Germany, France and 
Luxemburg, etc.," the ordinary structural steel, bars and so on compete 
very keenly in the world’s markets. These products are made chiefly by 
the Basic Bessemer process in which comparatively little scrap can be used. 
The consequence is that they produce much excess scrap which they cannot 
use, and for that reason they put in Open Hearth plants. I think it is 
fairly general in these countries to use as much as 70 to 75 per cent, of 
scrap and 30 to 25 per cent, of pig iton in their Open Hearth, and as a 
consequence tboy are able to get between 20 to 24 heats per week out of 
a good furnace. I have seen them doing it, and I think this is a fairly 
regular practice. It is very largely the economical combination of the straight 
pig iron process and the Open Heafbh process using a very large propor- 
tion of scrap that enables them to put their steel on the rriarket at such a 
compAratively low price. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — ^Their sprap must be very cheap. 

Mr. Mather . is chiefly their own scrap. They do find it very econo- 
mical to use in the Open Hearth practically as large a quantity as they 
can get, and in view of that I want to know whether in view of the present 
circumstances you would think it worth your while to buy more scrap if 
you are able to get it. I am not saying that you can. If ■you cannot get 
it, that more or less settles the matter under the present conditions. But 
at any rate in the future, according to this flow sheet, you show that you are 
going to use 45 per cent, of scrap and 55 per cent, pig iron on the Open 
Hearth. I notice, at the same time, that you are doing thkt, you are pro- 
posing to put nearly 25 per cent. miU scrap into the blast tumace? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — In making that flow sheet I did not know whethei? we 
would get the best result in the Open Hearth if we increased that scrap 
to 60 or 70 per cent, therefore we showed a 40 per cent, mixture. If we 
could get better results with 70 per cent, we would do it. 
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M/. Mather, — I just luanted to satisfy myself that you had in mind tha* 
possible advantages of using a bigger percentage of scrap. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We have laid out the Dupl«x plant with that in^'^view 
when finance is available. * 

Mr. Mather. — ^If you are able to develop your operations in much the 
same way as the tendency has been in other countries in the direction of 
using a very large percentage of scrap, you may at any rate bear that in 
mind and it wotld mean that you woul(? be able to get a considerably bigger 
output that is shown here. In so far as this was possible it would mean 
that you would be able to produce more cheaply than your present statement 
shows. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I have sent in a statement to the Board giving the cost 
in 1921-22 because we expect to work up to that percentage of scrap. 

Mr. Mather. — My point is that, if you could use still more scrap, it would 
still further reduce the cost. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, but I want to be a bit conservative. 

Mr. Mather. — In connection with the Duplex plant you are aware that 
there is always a difference of opinion about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of any new process of making steel and the practice varies a good 
deal in different countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I don’t think there is any plant in England, and I don’t 
think any on the Continent, using this Duplex process, but there are a 
number m the United States. Can you tell us how many Duplex plants 
of this typo have been put in recently in America? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I know of one plant at Chicago and another at Gary. 
These are the recent ones that I know of, but in Birmingham, Alabama, they 
have used that process for longer period and they have 8 tilting furnaces 
with this J3asic Process and three or four acid converters. They do about 
90,000 tons of ingots for rails per month. 

Mr. Mather. — In the whole plant? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, and that Is all rails. 

Mr. Mather. — What is the phosphorus content of that pig iron? 

Mr. Tutiviler. — It is over 1 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — It seems to me that you have one drawback — I hope it 
may prove to be a small one — by starting the Duplex process here. It means 
that you have to introduce into your steel manufacture in India a fre.sh type 
of skilled labour. You have got a number of men in your Open Hearth, 
local hands and Indians, who are becoming conversant with Open Hearth 
work. As you introduce a totally fresh process, for a time at any rate, 
you will have to depend completely for every part of the operation of the 
new plant on your imported labour. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I think in Birmingham, Alabama, they went in for this 
process for more or less the same reason that we are going to because next 
to us they have the hottest climate where steel is made and they have adopted 
this process. ^ When they originally started they__had Mr. Taibot there, but 
they had to give up his process and go back to the* Basic Process. 

Mr. Mather. — In the flow slieet you give us the percentage of ingots in 
the Open Hearth and the Duplex, as 85 per cent, in the Open Hearth and 
88 in the Duplex. Do you mind telling me just on what basis these yields 
are calculated? • 

Mr. Tutwiler. per ceilt. is about our actual practice. 

^Mr. Mather . — ^What is the percentage of ustble ingots to the percentage 
0*^ scrap put in? If you got at the end of the year some excess 
scrap which you had to send back for instance, you would not count tbat?^ 

Mr. Tutwiler. -—They do count in the yield h»re. This is the ftetual 
yield. * 
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Mr, Mather , — It is the percentage of ingots which could be rolled?* , 

Mr, Tutwiler,^Y&i, r * 

Prsstdenf.— -Would the adoption of the tilting furnace entirely overcome 
"the tapping difficulties in connection with your present stationary furnaces? 
Do yoil regard them as serious in the case of stationary furnaces? 

Mr, Tutwiler , — ^The bottom trouble causes more delays than anything else. 

President , — Can you tell us what the difficulties are as regards tapping? 

Mr, Tutwiler , — The primary cauce of the difficulty is t^at when holes 
occur in the banks or furnace bottoms the tapping hole often has to be 
destroyed in order to facilitate the removal of the steel worked out from 
the hole. Several hours are required to make new tapping holes. The 
reason foi;;, holes forming in the furnace due to the use at present of poor 
•refractories has been previously explained. 

President , — Are the difficulties in connection^, with tapping much greater 
in this country than in any other country? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — I don’t think so, except that we have no good materials 
out here, but we will get away from them. 

President . — Was it largely in view of the special conditions in India that 
you wanted to get away from stationary furnaces? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Every plant has its tapping difficulty and bottom troubles. 
They don’t have as much as we, but w'e can partly get away from them 
.by using better bottom making materials and working with the tilting type 
of furnaces. The plant that was built by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in Alabama makes much cheaper steel than any other plant. They 
have adopted the same system that we are using here for more or less the 
same reasons of climatic conditions. They had to send for some materials 
from the north. They don’t do so now. For a good many years, they had 
to import everything from the north to the south. 

President . — What sort of materials do you refer to? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Silica bricks, magnesite, etc. All the labour had to be 
imported. They had to be imported under a similar contract system to what 
we have -out here and of course the people have now learnt and it is not 
necessary now to import labour in the south. The first steel made was 
made by imported labour from England. 

"* President . — The next general point is the question of fuel in the works. 
I think that it is stated somewhere in the evidence that approximately 
four tons of coal is required to make a ton of steel. Is that approximately 
right? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

President . — I gathered from the •evidence that during the first few years 
after the war, or perhaps a little longer, owing to the deterioration in the 
quality of coal, the quantity of coal required to make a ton of steel was 
going up. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

President . — ^Vhat was it before this deterioration began? Things have 
become worse in this respect since the war. Supposing it is now 4 tons, 
what was it before this deterioration began in the quality of coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — I should not like to answer off-hand. 

President . — ^Is there any reason to suppose that there has been a per- 
manent deterioration in the quality of Indian coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. - Ni) One class of coal that,, is inferior is gas producer 
coal. In pre-war days thei^ -was not much demand for slock and rubble 
coal, and rubble coal is obtained from screening Run of mine coal. We 
were able to get our requirements in those days, but when the demand 
came for coal in India, we could not do that. We had to crush the big 
Jumps of steam coal, thtft is why we could not get the same results. 
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Stesident , — ^Is that a^permaneiK^? 

Mr, Tuiwiler, — ^No. 

President, — ^Will that. disappear again? * ^ 

Mr, Tutwiler. — It will disappear. In one of our collieries from which Wte 
expect to get our full requirements of gas coal we are putting in a screen- 
ing plant. That is as economical as any that has come in recent years. ^ 

President, — Have you more up-to-dqjbe producers on the other plant? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

President — You put in a new gas producing plant, with the duplex 
furnace. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. We get about 2 per cent, higher of CO on the 
new producer than we do from the old type of producers. ^ 

President. — Part of gas producing plant, that is, the old gas producers, 
will be less efficient than the new gas producers? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^That is true. 

President. — What I was thinking of for the moment was mainly this : it 
four tons is what you are using per ton of steel at present, and if during the 
* war or a little earlier you were getting better results than that, there is 
no reason why you should not get back to those resutls eventually. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — No. We hope to get much better results. We have gas 
from the bye-product coke ovens. For instance, for heating all the ingots 
for the new mills, we are using coke oven gas. 

President. — Take the' case of your coke oven gas. Some of the ovens, 
you are still working as non-recovery ovens? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — 180. 

President. — What proportion of your coke is made in the non-recovery 
ovens? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We make on an average 600 tons daily and 'on the others 
we make 1850 tons. We only have one battery of coke ovens not completed,, 
but will bo in about a month. That will put us in a better position* 
than we are to-day. We make about 22 per cent, in non-recovery ones. 

President. — What proportion of the total gas produced in coke ovens are- ' 
you using for heating purposes and how much have you not yet succeeded; 
in utilising? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are going to utilise all we can spare. A certain per- 
centage of the gas that is made in coke ovens — ^say roughly 50 per cent. — 
goes back to heat the ovens themselves, and only the other 50 per cept. 
is available. We intend using it in the soaking pits. W'e also intend using 
it in calcining plant. If we have any excess after that, we will use it in 
the tilting furnaces in conjunction with tar. 

President. — ^Then you are satisfied that you will be able to utilise al^ 
the gas that you get from the coke ovens. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

President. — ^Then in the case of blast furnaces, to what extent is the 
waste gas utilised? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We utilise all that. 

President. — ^How is it utilised? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — In heating stoves. Each furnace has four stoves. 

President. — ^That is part of the reguiar blast furnace proems? 

Mr. Tutwilertr-^Yea. That is for heating the blast. We heat it with 
the waste gas. We heat the stove from the waste gas, that is on an average 
85 pier cent, of the total gas made, and the rest of it we put under l^ilm 
for rftising steam. 

President, — ^To what extent does that supply your requirements ol^ fuel 
for boilers? 
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Mr, Tutwiler.-^5 per cent* is used, for stovesj 60 per cent, goes* into 
boilers and 6 per cent, is wasted* • 

President, — Are you satisfied that only 6 per ceiit. is wasted at present? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is as near as we can get. There is no way of abso- 
lutely telling that, but I do want to say that soine of our older boilers are 
^certainly not connected up with gas burners to give efi&cient results. They 
are being changed as fast as we can*^ 

President. — Then you are not yet getting the full value irom the blast 
furnace gas which you ought to get from it? 

Mr. Tutwiler.-^l quite agree* I say that no plant gets full efficiency 
from blast , ^furnace gas. 

President. may be. What one wants to ascertain is to what extent 
^ it is possible for you, by improvements in the pl^t, to get better results? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — My answer is that we don’t intend to have coal fired 
boilers excep^t one boiler plant and it is our intention to fire all the other 
boilet plants with the gases from the blast furnaces. 

President, — ^When do you expect to get that result? In order to get that 
result, will a new plant have to be installed? Will there be expenditure 
on this account?, 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It is under construction now. It will be ready in 40 to 
60 days. 

President. — What difference will that make to your consumption of coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I should say that we w’on’t burn any more coal in the 
Greater Extensions than at present for steam purposes. I think that one 
point that is to be remembered in this connection is that we are not only 
pulling our own plant from these boilers and powerhouses, but also the sub- 
sidiaries and the town. We have always a margin of safety and so we have 
lo bum more coal. 

President.-^ln arriving at your figure of 4 tons of coal per ton of steel 
you make allowance for the coal that is used for purposes other than the 
production of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Quite. 

V. President. — When we were in Jamshedpur in August, you told us that 
at that time there was some improvement taking place again in the quality 
of cool that was coming to you from the coal fields. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — That continues to improve. 

President. — ^What has been the result since? 

* Mr. Tutwiler. — For the last six weeks the coke is about the same quality 
as it was three years ago, which contains about 20 per cent. ash. When 
you were here I told you 25 per cent., that is about what we consider as 
good coke from the Inman coal* 

President. — You have been getting, corresponding result^ in blast furnaces, 
as the result of better coke? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — Yes* 

President, — I want to know whether the consumption has gone down* 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We are better by 400 lbs. now in the case of two furnaces. 

President. — ^That makes a pretty considerable difference* ? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^But it keeps pace with the rise in the price of coke* 

President. — ^Doee the quality of fiuxps you have to use in India make any 
difference to the quantity of coal you require? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The poorer the flux, the more you have to use per ton of 
iron* ♦ 

President. — ^Your dolomite and limestone are inferior to those used in 
other countries* Does that practically mean that you have got to use more 
eoke^^to get your results P 

Mr. T itwiler.--~Ym. 
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Fresidfnt. — 1 am trying to get at the various reasons why your coal 
cofisumptibn is high. Then* there is •also the fact that Mr. Ginwala 
mentioned that the quality of Indian coal is distinctly inferior to thA coal 
in other steel producing coifntries. .>! 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is coking coal. * 

President , — In the case of coking coal, it definitely means a higher con- 
sumption of coke in blast furnaces. You cannot get away from it. 
must remain as a^permanent disadvantage, I suppose. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, until such time as they may find some method of 
irashing this coal without greater waste. So far it has not been done. 

President, — Supposing you can by a certain treatment produce coke of 
squal quality to that in other countries, still you have to pay something 
to wash that. It is still there. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It is a permanent disadvantage. 

President. — In the case of gas coal and steam coal, do you consider that 
he disadvantage in respect of the quality of Indian coal is as great as it is in 
fche case of the Indian coke? ,The most important thing is coking coa^, 
is it not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

President. — The other main cause that has been affecting and is likely 
to affect your cost of production is labour. As regards this question of 
labour, of course, it is obvious that your covenanted labour must cost you 
more. Taking your covenanted labour here and the people who do the 
same work in other countries — they are not actually covenanted labour 
but it is convenient to call them so — admittedly your covenanted labour 
must cost you more per mill or per furnace than it does to the manufacturers 
in other countries. But for the rest of the labour that has to be employed 
in this country does the labour other than covenanted labour, cost you more 
than the corresponding labour in other countries or does it cost you less? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — The only way we can judge is the coat per ton. 

President . — The cost per ton brings in other things that we have been 
iiscussing to-day, vin.^ that your output per furnace is lower than it would 
be in other countries and that of course affects your labour cost per ton. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Yes. 

President . — ^What I am trying to ascertain is how far your cost of labour 
per ton is due merely to the fact that you are getting a lower output, and 
how far it is due to the fact that you are spending more per furnace crew so 
to speak. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — We have a good many more men. 

President . — Certainly you have a larger number of men. The Board 
would at once agree that there is no question of working your furnaces with 
the same number of men as in western countries. What I am thinking of 
is not the numbers at the moment, but your total w'ages bill per furnace or 
per mill in the rolling departments. How wmiild'it compare with the total 
wages bill in other countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — I would not like to answer that point. 

President. — I am prepared to recognise that it may be a very diflBcult 
question to get an answer to. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^I know that at home there are usually three men actually 
on the furnace, but then there are other things. I do not know how to 
compare. , 

President. — ^That is a point which, if it could be investigated, would be 
of some, importance to the Board. If you could take the total wages’ bill 
of your Open Hearth Department and get corresponding figures for a similar 
battery of furnaces in another country and compare the two, it might be 
found that vour total wages' bill per furnace was no higher than it was % 



the other country, but that owing to the lower output you had to^ahow » 
much ^her labour coat. 

MrJ^utwiler,— They a^e all paid on tonnage. They are not paid as our 
iabtur. They are paid nothing except per ton of output. Two shops in the- 
same district may be paying different rates on account of different charges, m 
the way of handling materials, and things of that sort. 

President.— Even so, you can get an average figure of what wages they 
were actually drawing in their normal production. How^yer, if the figures 
are not available, it is hardly passible to compare. Has any systematic 
enquiry been made recently at Jamshedpur in order to ascertain whether 
the number of labourers employed could be reduced? 

Mr. w Tutwiler. — Yes. 

President.— it found possible as a result of the enquiry to cut down, 
the number of labourers in any department? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Not to any appreciable extent. 

President. — The general impression left in my mind is that there is room 
for economy in that direction. It is possible that the number of labourers 
employed could go doum. I admit that it is no more than a general 
impression. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — If you went up there, you would be under the impression 
but we cannot depend on regular attendance and so forth as they do in other 
countries. Some days we have a surplus and some days we have not enough, 
r do not know how we could run with any less. 

President. — You mean that labour is very irregular in attendance. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes, you have that all over India. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There will be about 20 per cent, absentees. 

President. — ^That is your normal figure? 

Mr. TuUviler. — ^Yes. 

President.— Does that vary on different days? Is it higher on the pay 
day or Monday or what? 

Mr. ^ Tutwiler. — Just those times of the year when they want to go back 
to their villages. 

President. — As in the coalfields? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are riot affected as much as in the coalfields becausi 
we have so much of the higher type of labour. 

President. — If they go back to their villages and if they are absent for 
20 days or so, you strike them off, don’t you, and they no longer appear as- 
absentees. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We don’t do that. Coolies are only paid by tickets. If 
they come back, we take them because work has accumulated during their 
absence. 

President. — Because cooly labeur in India is comparatively speaking so* 
cheap, there must be a constant temptation to any man in charge of a. 
department, or a branch of a department, not to be too careful about the 
total number employed. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is quite true. In the Open Hearth Department and 
blast furnaces, there is very little of that class of labour. All the cooliea 
in the mills are handling rails and doing ordinary labourer’s work, but in the- 
Open Hearth Department, except in the calcining and indirect labour, very 
little actual cooly labour is employM on the furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. — We must have more men on the works who are being 
trained. If we are to train Indians that is the only way they can be trained? 
That leads to a certain amount of increase. * 

President. — ^When we were last here Mr. Tutwiler told us that the reason* 
for the large number of peoole emoloyed in certain departments was due* 
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to the fact that the Greater Extensions would come into operation soon^ 
and therefore you had to train a larger number ofepeople. 

Mr, Tutwiler, — That ground has already begun to disappear. * 

Mr, Peterson, — We are always training men and that cannot be done 
unless the men actually work in the plant. 

ilfr. Ginvoala,-^hat is the percentage that surplus? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is difficult to say. 

President. — I think you gave us the figure of 16,000 as the men actually 
employed on the operations. Out of this 16,000 what proportion would be 
ordinary coolies doing the simplest kind of manual labour. Is it possible to 
give a rough figure of that? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — About six to seven thousand. 

President. — How do the wages of that class of labour compare with the 
pre-war rate of wages? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Pre-war rate was 6 annas and now it is annas 7 pies 3 and 
if Jhey work for 28 days in a month they get two days* bonus. 

President. — It is just about a 50 per cent, increase in the case of ordinary 
cooly wages. Then in the case of artisan labour which is higher than cooly 
labcur, is the percentage of increase about the same or a little less as you 
get to higher rates of pay? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It works out to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. — You should also take into consideration the privileges they 
enjoy such as leave etc. : the actual increase is only 40 per cent. 

President. — ^The impression in my mind was that it worked out to 60 per 
cent, for all people on low rates of pay, but as you got higher up the per- 
centage decreased. 

Mr. Peterson. — People on Rs. 50 and below got 60 per cent, and those 
getting above that got about 40 per cent. 

President. — ^We had some evidence about the production of blast furnaces 
—I think it was told us in Bombaj' — that the blast furnaces were not giving 
the results they ought to. Can you give us in a general way the facts about 
that? Take the case of your older blast furnaces what production were they 
designed for? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — 176 tons. 

President. — Were any alterations made to them subsequently? 

Mr. Tutwiler.— Not material : they were made two feet larger. 

President. — ^What outturn are they giving you per day just now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The outturn of one of the older furnaces on basic iron averaged 
last month 317 tons and the other old furnace working on higher silicon 
iron averaged 270 tons. The Batelle furnace which was only brought out 
as a second-hand furnace is giving 240 tons a day. It was only giving 17f' 
tons but now we are able to get about 240 tons and we hope to get bett 
results from her. She was brought out here during the war. We made ah 
the cast iron pipes for the blast pipes. She should make just as much as the 
other two furnaces in a very short time. 

President. — ^The new furnace that has been in operation for some months 
now its capacity is 460 tons ? 

3M Tutwiler, — Her designed capacitor was 500 tons. She is actually 
making now 486 tons and she will make 500. We have been handicapped 
all along in not having enough coke. 

* President. — Was that due to the fact that your new batteries of coke 
ovens wdl*e not complete? . 

Mr. Tutwiler. — There are so many other things like the B. I. 11. strike 
that handicapped us very severely. 

President. — You expect at any rate to get 500 tons and yoti are close on 
it now? 
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Mr, TitiwUer , — She has made much* more than 600 tons. We can mak» 
ovej^ 600 tons without anj trouble but we do not know whether it would 
be economical to do so, as it means the using of more coke per ton. 

President, — You think that if your production goes up beyond a certain^ 
figure your cost of production per ton goes up? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — The more wind you blow the higher your coke consump- 
tion. ' ^ 

President. — Do you consider that your rolling mills are more expensive 
to operate than a plant constructed according to present day designs? 

Mr. ^Tutwiler, — Much more. 

President, — You expect considerable economy in that part of production 
in the Greater Extensions? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. There is one thing to be said for the old mills. We- 
can put « them on certain class of materials and make them much more 
economically but we are handicapped to-day because we are rolling so many 
different sections on one mill. 

President. — Also you have told us at the beginning of the examination 
that, if the open hearth were producing more ingots, the rolling mills are* 
quite capable of dealing with it. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. They are working in three shifts. 

President, — So that if a larger tonnage were passing through the mills, 
your cost of production per ton at these stages would go down at once. For 
practical purposes I take it you would not require to put up your labour staff. 

Mr. Tutwiler , — ^No. 

President, — So that there is room for economy of production there if you 
have got a larger quantity of steel to roll? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Your total consumption of coal works out nearly to'4i tons- 
per ton of steel in 1921-22? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^While in the United States taking the tonnage it would- 
be about 2^ tons. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^That depends pn so many conditions I would not like to 
say. Some plants are using much more coal than others. 

Mr. Ginwala. — A fair amount of coal used in the United States or Great 
Britain generally speaking would work out to about 3i tons ? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^That would be liberal I should say, but I would not like 
to give an exact figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That would depend on the quality of the coal generally 
speaking. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I have been trying to work out these costs but there is not 
very much decrease compared to the year 1916-17 in the total quantity of 
coal used in proportion to production. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That I think is due more to the qualfty of the coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The consumption would be less but it appears to be a little^ 
more than before. ” 

Mr. Tutwiler, — think that is due to the quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it still bad when compared to 1916-17? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Coking coal has improved considerably but I do not think 
the figures that you have got there shew that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In 1916-17 it was roughly about 4 tons: the average foxr 
1921-22 is ab- 't 41 tons. 


"•1 
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Mr, TutwiUr, — It woulSi not be altogether coal : tight specification 1 should 
say had something to do with \ ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That may explain it probably. • 

. President. — Do you arrive at 41 tons taking the total consumption of coal 
at Jamshedp^ur or the total amount contributing to steel only? 

Mr. Oinwala, — 1 have converted the surplus pig into steel and I get the 
total of steel. ♦ • 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are pumping much more water than we* did in those 
years and so on and that consumes more coal. We have got also these subsi- 
diary industries here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That goes into your credit account. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That cannot be shown against your tons of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That explains something of it. With regard to the 
Greater Extensions I would like to ask one or two questions. You have 
stated here that your total production when your Greater Extensions are in 
full operation would be 421,000 tons of finished steel. Does it mean the 
•total capacity of your rolling mill or the total production ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — You mean what the blooming mills are capable ofP The 
new blooming mill would be capable of rolling 650,000 tons. The new rail 
mill would be capable of rolling 400,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. — Is that blooms? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Rails, etc. 

Tons. 

24" and 18" mills 600,000 

New merchant mills .... 120,000 

Sheet mills 36,000 sheets. 

Plate mill 144,000 

These are the capacities of the new plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The old plant may be taken at i of that roughly? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — 144,000 tons for the old rail mill and 65,000 for the old 
bar mills. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have left a sufficient amount of margin for the addi- 
tional amount of steel that you may be able to manufacture. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. We allowed for that in the construction of the 
Duplex plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, your Greater Extensions are so planned 
that your production might be increased if finances permit without the 
rolling mill plant requiring any extension. 

Mr. Mather. — ^The additional expenditure would be less when you want 
to increase your production? 

Mr. Peterson. — By spending another Rs. 15 or 16 lakhs we could imme- 
diately increase our production still further by about 15,000 tons a month. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it that it would have been uneconomical to- 
have had a smaller plant and it was necessary to keep this reserve for future 
extensions P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I should say ** yes^” 

Mr. Ginwala^ — With regard to the cost of the Greater Extensions, you 
started spending on it in 1917. At that time I take it the prices were 
very much high as compared to now? 

fir. Tutwiler. — I had nothing to do with the construction of the Greater 
Extensions up till 1921. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Up to 1921 the Consulting Engineers were responsible for 
the coz^truotion. 
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Mr, GinwcUa. — Mr. Peterson, in estimating the cost of the Greater Bzten* 
eions would the cost of steel generally* be any criterion? — An increase or 
decre^ase in the cost of steel in the United States? 

Mr, Peterson, — ^It depends on when the orders were placed. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Supposing the price of rails is to-day $43. When you 
paid for the materials the rails were selling at $55. 1 was estimating the 
cost. Would it be sound to apply a principle like that ? c* 

Mr, Petefson, — It would depend on when the. orders were placed. 

Mr. Tutwiler, — I do not think the order for steel was placed till 1919. 

Mr, Mather. — I think what Mr. Ginwala is driving at is this: does the 
price of steel in inachinery and plant vary in the same proportion roughly 
as the price of steel rails from time to time? 

President. — In particular, has it varied in*^ much the same proportion 
during the last 5 or 6 years? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — I know that it varies from month to month. During this 
period it has been going up every month until it reached a high point in 
1920. Just what class of machinery went up I cannot say. o 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take the price of rails. It was $28 in 1916. In 1919 it 
was $55 and now it is $43. Supposing you bought your plant in 1919 I 
wanted to find out its present value. For 1919 I take the figure of 55 and 
for 1923 I take the figure of 43. Would it be right to take the proportion of 
55 to 43 in estimating the cost of the steel plant? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I think building materials and things like that should 
depreciate in that proportion. The cost of building materials is actually less 
to«iiay but machinery and so forth is worth as much to-day as it was then. 
If we paid Rs. 150 for steel to-day and then to-morrow or next day we could 
buy it for Rs. 120 certainly there would be a large difference. 

Mr. Ginwala, — Would it he fair to take this proportion for the plant taken 
as a whole? 

Mr. Tutwiler . — ^Not on rails but on structural materials, beams, channels. 
You should not take rails because it has a fixed price. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Would you regard electrical machinery and so on as varying 
in the same proportion as structural steel? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^We could buy it cheaper to-day than in 1920. 

President. — Is the percentage of fall in the price about the same or is it 
smaller or larger? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is impossible to take any general principle in the case 
of a very varying plant. 

Mr, Ginwala. — I am merely taking the percentages and I am not com- 
plicating them by any reference to exchange. 

Mr. Peterson, — But we paid in rupees and we must take the exchange 
In. 

Mr, Ginwala. — My point was this. If in the United States this plant was 
built it would have depreciated by so much. Therefore it would have depre- 
ciated similarly if built in this country. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^It would depreciate according to the schedule Government 
have put on it. If it were put in three years later it wotild, of course, be 
less. Certain classes of machinery that we bought then you could not buy 
cheaper to-day but the majority could be .bought cheaper. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^We should make allowances for all that. We shall take a 
figure which would meet practical purposes. It is not a question of writing 
down the value of the plant to the exact value of to-day but to find out how 
much less it would cost if it were built to-day. 

Mr* Tntwiler, — A couple of crores less for the whole thing. 

Mr. Ginwala, — If a man were coming into the field now to start the sted 
adustry he would probably do it at Bs. 2 crores less for the whole block? 



it/r, Tuiwilev, — ^The wliole block including collieries and everything. 

President, — I think the evidence given by Messrs. Bird & Co. for a plant 
to produce nearly the same quantity of steel as^you havo is that they.would 
require Rs. 15 crores to construct their steel works to turn out 460,000 tons 
and that includes the town expenditure, ore mines, collieries, etc. The 
hgure of 20 crores includes 3 crores for subsidiailes and 2 crores for working 
capital. The ^ed capital expenditure they put at 16 crores. However, it 
must be, to a Urge extent, a matter of* opinion. 

Mr. Peterson, — These orders were not all placed in 1920. We could give 
you the dates when the orders were placed. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Did you send out your orders from time to timeP 

Mr, Peterson, — Yes. I will give you the date of each order and the 
amount if you want it. We started placing the orders about 1917. 

President, — ^Were the prices high even thenP 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Yes, but they were not nearly as high as they were after- 
wards. One of the reasons why we could not get deliveries quickly was that 
^the prices were going higher, and the manufacturers were getting higher 
"prices from other people. That was one of our troubles. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The point is this that most of the important orders were 
in 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think so. I don’t think that the most expen- 
sive orders were placed in those years; they must have been placed consi- 
derably before that time. 

Mr, Ginwala. — In 1920 the prices were very high. For the goods that 
arrived in 1920 orders must have been placed in 1919 p 

Mr. Peterson. — Not necessarily. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Some orders were placed in the latter part of 1916. 

Mr. Peterson . — 1 think most of the orders had been placed by 1919 except 
simpler things. I can make a summary of the different dates at which they 
were placed and show the amount affected by the high price. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You would not be affected very much by the high price P 

Mr. Peterson. — Not very much. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^The important point alleged against you is that you ought 
not to have placed orders for your plant for the Greater Extension at a 
time when any other business man would not have bought that because the 
prices were very high. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^We bought our plant for a price which we expected would 
remain, but it went higher. I will give you a column in this statement 
showing the different dates. 

Mr. Tutwiler . — Very few of the orders could have been placed later than 
1919 because they could not have arrived by this time. 

Mr. Peterson . — I should think a great majority of these orders were 
placed before 1919. 

Mr. Gimoala. — Were there any orders which were actually placed at the 
rates actually prevalent in 1920? 

Mr. Peterson . — Not for any of the big plant, except the structural steel. 
Orders in excess of Rs. 6,000 go to the Board, and so far as I recollect in the 
last four years I have seen no orders fpr any of the big items of this plant. 

Mr. Ginwcda.^T[ou purchased your plant or at least some of it when the 
prices were at their highest? 

Mr. Peterson . — Certainly not. All the orders were placed before that 
thme. There is one exception. The Plate Mill was bought at a very high prioe 
because of the urgency with which it was required by Government. 

Mr. Kale. — ^You must have been affected by the high exchange in 1920 P 

Afr. Peterson . — ^We were. 
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Mr. Kale, — I point that out beoiiuse ‘the Steel Company were one of the 
largest buyers of reverse Coi^ncils. ' 

Mf, Pefewn.—^e did benefit the high exchange. We were using 
them to pay for the imachinery. 

Mr, Ginwala, — Did you generally cover your exchange at the time? 

Mr, Peterson, — Our total average was Rs. 322 per 100 dollars. 

Mr, Ginwala, — What was the par Value and the present vfelueP 

Mr, Peterson. — It was about 330 when I left Bombay. I don*t know 
what it is now — par is Rs. 312. 

Mr, Gij^wala. — Mr. Tutwiler, you gave us certain figures from memory 
about the raising cost of coal. I think they were not quite correct. You 
gave the raising cost at Rs. 6 a ton at the collieries. 

President. — ^Later on on page 52 of the evidence you say Our cost to-day 
works out, qpt including depreciation, interest, etc., to an average of about 
Rs. 6 a ton, that is at the collieries? 

Mr, Ginwala, — It is very much less according to my figures. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — Do you mean the cost of coal at the pithead ? 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^Yes. You have certainly given a higher cost. I work 
out the average cost in 1921-22 at about Rs. 6-5 a ton and 1922-23, Rs. 4-12. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I can give you the actual figures. I don’t know how I 
gave you the others. 

President.— My recollection is that you had your papers before you when 
you gave the evidence. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I think it is mixed up by the cost of coal to make a ton of 
coke : is that what you are referring to ? 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^If you take the raising cost at Rs. 6 a ton and add depre- 
ciation, etc., the cost of the coal becomes appreciably higher. 

Mr, Tutwiler". — I don’t know: we might have been discussing the cost of 
coal into the coke ovens. 

President. — ^The figures are averages for bought coal and purchased coal 
but the definite statement was about the cost of raising your own coal: “ Our 
cost to-day works out, not including depreciation, interest, etc., to an 
average of about Rs. 6 a ton, that is at the collieries.” We want to find out. 
what that figure actually means. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — I think that was the rate for July: I will look that up. 
But the average for the year would come down. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The rates are Rs. 6-6 for 1921-22, Rs. 4-13 for 1922-23. 
W'ill you please work them out for us and send them on to us. When you^ 
get your evidence you can correct that if it is not accurate. 

President. — Is Rs. 6 the average price for all coal or is it only for the 
coking coal. It needs an explanation. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is the average of our own collieries for July. 

President, — ^That is all right then. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^But the average cost it comes to, according to my calcula- 
tion, is Rs. 4-13 for 1922-23 and Rs. 5-6 for 1921-22. 

Mr. futwiler. — I should think that is about right. I will check that and 
let "you know. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May we take the figures of output of each colliery that 
you have given us as correct? 

Mr. Peterson, — These statements have been prepared by Messrs. Eilburn 
ft Co., our Managing Agents. If you want to ask questions about them I 
•hall bring Captain Foster fropi Calcutta to give evidence. The figures are 
correct. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^There is nothing very intricate in it. ^ The point is simply 
this : in your annual statement you give a figure which is very much smaller 



for the output of your collieries than the figures I have given. All I wanted 
to know was whether we are to accept these j^ures as correct. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1. should think so. They came from Messrs. Kflburn & 
Co., the Managing Agents. 

Mr, Ginwala. — You say, for instance, the output for 1922-23 is 614,485 
tons and in ihat year’s annual statement it was 349,899 tons. That is the 
annual report to the shareholders. * " , 

President. — Similarly in 1021-22 — 416,000 whereas in the annual state- 
ment it was shown at 213,000 tons. Whether the figure you give in the 
annual report is your own coal, which you consume at Jamshedpur, we do 
not know. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^That will be raw material used in the works. That does 
not include any coal sold. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What I wish to know is how much of your own raisings 
you use in your works? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is the figure given in the annual report to the share- 
holders. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Take the total quantity used in 1921-22 — 755,532 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^You purchased 607,000 tons and you raised 416,000 tons, 
but you sold a good deal more than that? 

Mr. Peterson. — There might have been stocks. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much of your own raisings did you actually use ? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is the figure stated in the annual report which you 
have quoted. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You take all the seams from all the collieries and you sell 
some and use some. It is not given in any of these figures how much you 
use and how much you sell. 

3Ir. Peterson. — ^This was prepared exactly in the way in which the Board 
asked us to do it. 

il/r. Ginwala. — At that time it did not strike me that you keep only a 
portion of what you raise and sell the rest, 

Mr. Peterson. — We can tell you exactly what we used of our own raisings 
and what we sold. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much of what you use would you purchase froBG 
outside collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. — Wo can give you that information from Jamadoba a1 
once. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you find out exactly what proportion of the coal raisec 
you actually used on your works and how much of it you disposed of? 

Mr. Peterson. — Some of it is used by the collieries themselves. A certaii 
amount of coal has to be used for power. 

President. — That comes into the raising cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In charging your works with the coal you always omit th< 
depreciation on the collieries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — The colliery cost sheets only show the actual raising cost 
The royalty is included in the gosUof raising. 

Mr. Ginwala. — la that the correct method of doing it? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^That is the general practice followed in the coalfields. 

• Mr. Ginwala. — ^You see in the case of the coal you purchase it include 
everything but in the case of the coal that you raise it does not include 
depreciation and other charges. 

Mr. Peterson. — Your point is that all the cost should be charged to th< 
works? 
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Mr, Gintoala, — -Yes. I mean charged the coke ovens. You use two 
different kinds of coal: do you ("harge for the coal at different prices? 

Mr, i eterson, — That is the same principle on which pig is charged in the 
Open Hearth at actual works cost. The same principle is followed through- 
out the costs. 

Mr. Oinwala, — I quite understand that, but I am asking you whether that 
is the usual practice. Have you any Experience of any other ^teel works P 
What do they do? 

Mr, Peterson, — They charge the actual raising cost. 

Mr, Oinwala, — And the colliery is taken as a part of the plant? 

Mr, Peterson, — ^Yes. They do the same as we do here in the blast furnace. 

Mr. Oinwala, — The profit that you make on coai — for instance, you sell a 
considerable amount of coal — that goes back into the annual profit and loss 
Account ? 

Mr, Peterson. — Yes. That increases the profit. 

President, — I quite understand why you show that in your accounts in 
that particular way, but sooner or bifcer in order to ascertain whether the 
bought coal you used or your own coal is the cheaper you have got to make 
Allowance for the overhead charges? 

Mr, Peterson. — ^We keep a separate account for the collieries in which 
we show the raising and every month we strike a balance to show whether 
the collieries are losing. We work it out every month but not for cost 
account purposes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What I want to know is whether it pays you to work 
your own collieries or not. Up to 1921-22 it certainly did not pay, I mean 
taking the results generally. 

Mr. Peterson. — It depends entirely on whether you are taking any interest 
on the capital. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Yes, at 7J per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. — On that basis it would not pay. Up to the present wo 
have spent a large amount on developing the collieries but we expect to get 
it back in the next two or three years. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — We have not begun to reap the benefit. W© are not 
g;etting any extra production yet. 

Mr. Peterson. — If you do not take 71 per cent, on the original capital 
invested it does pay. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Will you please work out these figures for 1921-22 and 
1922-23? Take your depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson, — I had better show you the statement we have. 

Mr. Oinwala, — Now about rails. Mr. Alexander gave us the cost of blooms 
in ^e United States at Rs. 105, conversion Rs. 18 and the total cost Rs. 123 
Jind your blooms Rs. 88-3, conversion Rs. 34-15 and the total cost Rs. 123. 
There is a difference of about Rs. 17 between your cost of conversion and 
that of the United States? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

t Mr, Oinwala. — ^What is the reason? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — I should say of our different products. 

Mr. Oinwala, — Is it one of the rules rjof jSovernment specifications that 
5 ou cannot have more than 85 per cent, rails out of ingots? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. — ^We have to scrap 16 per cent, according to the specifica- 
iion. 

Mr, Oinwala, — ^Your average works out to about 80 per cent. ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It is about 74 to 76 per cent, from ingot to rail. 

Mr, Oinwala. — But from blooms to rails it- is 84 per cent. P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is right. 



^*Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is not* so in the United States, may I take itP 

Mr, Tutwiler, — ^They include tfll second class rails. If we include them our 
practice would be higher. 

Mr, Mather. — 74 per cent, is only first class rails P • 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In your system of costs, you don’t include second class raila 
as your output. 

ilfr. TutMiler, — We don’t consider*second class rails as good products. 

Mr, Ginwala. — That is why this figure comes so high? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — Yes, that is one reason. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there any other reason? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Do you mean in the yield? 

Mr. Ginwala. — No, in the cost. The total spread is nearly Rs. 35. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — One reason, as we say, is yield. Another reason is we have- 
not got enough steel to keep this mill going fully. Another reason is that 
we lose mucli more time than they would lose in the United States because 
we roll many varied sections. If we were to roll rails and nothing else, we 
would have no roll-change in the middle of a week. Now we have to change 
three or four times in a week. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That amounts to this to my mind. If there were more 
steel works in the country, your cost would go down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — In the States, they roll on their mills nothing but 60 to 
110 lbs. rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is more or less due to the fact that you have to supply 
various kinds of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you had more steel works in the , country, it would be 
so arranged that you would have only few particular kinds. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We will be able to specialise with our extensions coming 
in. The mills on this side will not roll anything but structural materials. 
The rail mills on the other side will only roll rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The same argument applies to bars? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — A smaller output of each kind means more scrap, does it 
not? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Don’t you think that you are using a good deal more steam 
in your rail mill? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — In the cost per ton; that is pretty high. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is that due to? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — It is due to the type of engine we have. I should not 
say, if you take coal at the same price in another country and take the 
same kind of equipments we have, it would be any higher. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — In the new mills, it won’t be higher. 

3fr. Tutwiler. — It should be much less, as it is all electrically driven. 

'President. — Although it is quite true that you divide your grand total 
cost of producing rails by the number of first class rails only to get your 
cost per ton, yet before you haye grrived at your dividend, you have already 
taken credit for second class rails in this particular year. On an average 
the price worts out to Rs. 77 a ton. It is not that you have neglected your 
second class rails altogether. There is an allowance made for the produotion 
of second class rails. 

Mr, Tutwiler.^We take them as scrap or pig iron price if we brelilr 
them up. 
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President, — The figures given here are 5,900' tons. ^ 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^That is what we have actually sold. What we don’t sell 
we either take it at scrap or pig iron price. * We don’t consider second class 
rails whe^ we make them until ite have actually sold them. 

President. — ^They are treated as scrap until you actually sell them? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^Yes. 

President,— ‘It is quite true when you are dividing to get your cost per 
ton, you don’t include second class rails^ but on the other hand^jn the total 
4 tmount divided there is some allowance made for thpm in your cost account. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^There is an allowance for those that we have actually sold. 

President. — It might be something like 6,000 tons in a year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, but we don’t include them in the yield. 

President. — But they come into the cost at a lower rate. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That comes in as scrap or second class rails. 

President.— iXouT first class rails cost Rs. 125 a ton. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You are taking second class rails at about two-thirds of that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes, that is we give credit in the cost for that. I do not 
know what percentage would be charged per month. 

President.— Y ovlt total output for the whole year is 80,691 tons from the 
mills. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is first class saleable material. 

President.— li you add 6,000 tons of second class rails and divide by 
86,691, you would get a very considerable difference in your figure. On the 
other hand, if they have already been taken into account at something like 
Rs. 80 a ton, you would not got a very big difference. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is correct. 

Mr. <xinwala.—]low do you arrange your rolling programme? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — According to the orders on our books. 

ilfr. (rtnicala.— -That is to say, instructions come from Bombay or what? 

Mr, Tutxciler. — That is arranged here. State Railways and Company 
managed Railways send* us their requirements of rails three months ahead, 
^ay in January for the next financial year and then we draw up our rolling 
programme so as to give them 25 per cent, of their requirements in each 
quarter, and in addition to that we take the tonnage of structural materials 
that we will be able to sell and draw up a programme— so many weeks on 
rails and so many weeks on structural materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards your bar mill: what do you do? Is it on 
anticipations or is it on orders? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^A great majority of times on actual orders, and at other 
times on anticipations of what the market can take. 

Mr, Ginwala. — On an average how long do you take to execute an order 
in bar ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^We try to keep about 60 days ahead. Sometimes we can 
c -execute an order within 10 or 15 days. 

Mr Ginwala.— With regard to your pig, do you execute any separate 
orders* for different kinds of pig, or would you generally go by your own 
requirements? It was stated to us th&t Sometimes they could not get 
some kinds of pig iron from Tatas. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I have never heard of that. Bessemer Hematite pig is 
not made here. 

Mr. Mather. — Occasionally people want your No. 1 pig. You may have 
none in stock. There may be occasions of tlu^t kind. 
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Mr. Tutwiler. — Such a state of* affairs did exist during the war period, 
but I dS not know of any enquiry thatahas come in within the last 10 months 
which we have failed to supply. 

Mr. Mather, — So far as pig iron is concerned, •you may have no stock of 
the particular grade asked for by a customer. * 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We keep stocks of bar materials and also structural 
materials. We put in a set of rolls and try to execute all the orders on our 
books. We also roll in anticipation of further orders. 

Mr. 6rint(?ala.~With regard to sales, you are not interested in sales, are 
you? 

Mr. Peterson. — Most of the sales are done by Mr. Tutwiler in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I see that there are columns in works sheets about depre- 
ciation and other charges but they are not entered in your costs. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — That is done in Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What I want to know is supposing you have got an order 
for bars, what would you add to your works cost? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I get from Bombay every month what they are going to 
ajd to the works costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^And then you jadd what Bombay asks you to add ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I simply add on what they send me. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is worked out for a year. The same figure is added 
each month on the basis of the previous year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — To the actual works expenses? v 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, overhead charges are added. If you mean to say 
that we base our sale price on our cost, we don’t. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have to go according to the market rate. 

Mr. Peterson. — Our price is the c.i.f. landed price of British materials in 
Calcutta, plus duty and handling charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So that at present it is quite immaterial whether you add 
these or not. 

Mr. Peterson. — The point only arises in this way. We may want to shut 
down a particular department on the ground that it is not making money. 
We do this for our own purpose. It cannot affect the price. We can only 
get the price that the market will pay us, quite irrespective of what it costs 
us to make the material. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you have got protection, would not you make 
any alteration in your practice ? ^ In that case, a good deal will depend on 
your cost of production. Would not you complete your works cost figures? 

Mr. Peterson. — They are already complete. They are sent to the General 
Manager. We would not change our system of works costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^There are those printed columns. They must be used some 
time. 

Mr. Peterson. — They are not filled up in the works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — If Bombay wished us to fill them up, we would do so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have not you got a separate Sales Department here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We have got a sales organisation. Mr. Chew is looking 
after it in conjunction with me and Mr. Sutanker. 

Mr. Peterson.-— It is more a question of delivery. 

• • 

Mr. Ginwala.--J[ thought that the price was more important. 

, Mr. Peterson. — ^Price must always be based on the world price. 

Mrt Ginwala. — M(^t of your sales are, I take it, on the Calcutta side. 

Mr. Tutwiler.— Yes. I should say upcountry too. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They go from here without reference to Bombay? 
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Mr, Tutwiler, — ^Bomb^iy gets copies of ‘everything we do. I do everything ' 
in consulatiot^ with Bombay. 

Mr, Feterson, — In Bombay we would consult him and hero he would 
consult us. 

Mr. Ginwala, — Supposing you sell Messrs. Burn & Co. 1,000 tons, do 
you make a contract for the whole yearP 

Mr, Tutwiler. — Yes. 

Mr, Gimvala, — ^And the price is fixed in sterling or is it^xed in rupees? 

ilTr. Tutwiler, — It is fixed in rupees on the«average exchange. We would 
fix it every quarter on the average exchange and on the average landed price 
of British materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Any fluctuation of exchange would affect you even in India 
when the transaction is purely a local one. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Because we have to sell in competition with Great Britain^ 
All our prices are based on the British price of steel plus duty, freight and 
landing charges. 

Mr, Ginwala. — That is because there is no market price? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^That is the market price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I mean the local market price. 

Mr. Tutwiler, — That would almost always be the British price. 100 tons 
of steel in Calcutta in the bazar would upset the price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you mean the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — No, the bazar price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I take it that you have nothing to do with the bazar price. 
You always go on the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Tutioiler. — ^Yes. Bazar price changes from day to day according to 
the supplies in the bazar. 

Mr. Mather. — How do you ascertain c.i.f. British prices? 

Mr. Peterson. — We ascertain from our representatives in London by cable, 

Mr. Kale. — You told us that workmen in the Open Hearth in America are 
paid on the'i)asis of their outturn. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — They get so much per ton. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you follow 4hat practice here? 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^No, 

Mr. Kale. — ^Why not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Because we cannot. 

Mr. Kale. — What is the difficulty? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — In the first place, no one would come out here without a 
guarantee. 

Mr. Kale. — They would not think it worth their while unless they were 
guaranteed a certain amount per month? 

Mr. Titwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Is that the reason why the bonus system has been practicalljr 
abandoned ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^In pre-war days we paid only a fixed salary and no bonus. 
When the cost of labour went up in western countries 'Naturally our men 
became all dissatisfied because they could make much more money in their\, 
own country than out here. Instead of raising the salary rate, we put them 
on a bonus rate— salary plus bonus. ' 

Mr. Kale. — To-day it practically means that bonus is part of the salary? 

Mr. Tutwiler, — ^Yes. Bonus is based on the output. 

Mr. Kale.— Last August you told us that when the Greater Eztensiona 
were .completed, you expected that at least a reduction of 10 per cent, in? 
the cost of production would take place. 
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3fr. Tuivnler.—l was asked whether it would be that much. I said ** at 
least that much.** I remember it very clearly myself. 

Mr, Kale.-^nd later on you gave us a statement showing fin what items 
there would b^a reduction. * 

Mr. Twtiwler.— That was Rs. 10 and not 10 per cent, in the Open Hearth 
practice. 

Mr. Mather have been considering the first of the three conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission : just to what extent you have an advan- 
tage in the natural supplies of raw materials. Of course, you are perfectly 
aware that the actual composition of coal and ore is a very important factor 
in saying how they are advantageous to you. Can you supply us with a 
complete analysis of your ore, coke, coal, dolomite and limestone P 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

• Mr. Mather. — ^That would enable us to form a reasoned opinion. You 
might give us two statements — one relating to the early 'period and the 
other relating to the present conditions. Just now you have told us that 
your coal has improved so much recently and that it has gone down to 20 
per cent. ash. You also expect that it will remain there. Analysis of coal 
will also help us. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I will send you that. 

Mr. Mather. — Have you had the ash in the coal or coke analysed? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — have a complete analysis of the ash. 

Mr. Mather. — I would like to have that included. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yea. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have already given us a very interesting flow sheet 
showing the movement of your metals. Have you ever prepared any similar 
flow fiheete for fuel consumption? Looking at this flow sheet, you know 
what happens to your metal until it becomes a finished product. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — i have not actually prepared it in that form, 

Mr. Mather. — I am not thinking so much where that coal comes from as 
what happens to it it^ the works itself. % 

ikfr. Tutwiler. — can give it to you quite easily. 

• Mr. Mather. — I should like to know approximately how much of coke 
oven gas goes into each 'department. You might also tell us what you do 
with your blast furnace gas, tar or any other bye-product that you might 
be actually using so that we can more or less study your fuel economy and 
fuel consumption as it is at present. I should like to know also what it 
would be a couple of years hence when you will have the Greater Extensions in 
full operation. Then we could see how far you expect to improve in your 
practice in fuel consumption. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — I can give you everything (except coke oven gas) that 
will be accurate. I have not been using it long enough to know how much 
spare gas I have. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Tn that case you could tell us the departments in which it 
is being used and how far it meets your requirements. 

Mr. Tutxgiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — We have been given a figure of 16,000 as the total number 
of mqp employed *by the Company. Is that a daily attendance? or is it an 
average number on the books? 

Mr. Tutwiler. — ^That is daily attendance — that is in operation only 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell us what you expect your employment of 
labour on the same basis will be when the Greater Extensions are in full 
operation? Have you prepared any careful estimate? 

Mr. TutwUer. — ^The only estimate that I ever made was about 2 years ago 
and we calculated then that it woum fie something like 24 to 25 thousand 
men when the Greater Extensions would die in full operation. 

voir. I, 2 o 
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Mr, Mather, -So far as you know, there has been n'b change in the o^di* 
tions since you prepared that statement? 

Mr, TuttoUer, — No. 

Mr. Mather. — There will be 24,o6o men as against 16, 00^ men now and 
you will be getting roughly 3 times as much steeF. 

Mr, Tutwiler. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have given us quite a lot of information already about 
the capacity of the various parts of this new plant but I just want to ask 
about the sleeper plant. You have entered against the flow sheet 2,820 tons. 
The plant itself, I suppose, has a greater capacity. * 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, it has been worked out in England. 

‘ ilfr. Mather. — ^Is that the limit of the capacity P You only expect to make 
this and you have limited yourself to the steel supply. The impiort figures 
show that the railways have been using a very large tonnage of sleepers — , 
about 75,000 tons of sleepers in 1922-23. ’ It seems to me that there is a very 
big market for it. 

Mr. Tutwiler. took the market at that time and that was about 
what it was. We took what we learnt from experience the consumption of 
different kinds of steel was. Of course, if that varies we shall alter the 
production. . . 

Mr. Mather. — ^The trade returns show that the consumption last year 
was very large, and the information given to us in Bombay by the railways 
indicated that there was likely to be increased consumption, as railways which 
had not used steel sleepers previously would use them now. 

President. — Supposing the price of steel sleepers were raised substantially 
they might gd back to wooden sleepers. I am speaking from the point of 
view of the railways. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Most railways are for using steel sleepers now, 

Mr. Mather. — It is a question of market. You show us that the coke 
required for your blast furnace is in excess of the estimated output of your 
coke oiens by about 87,000 tons and you add a note showing that this could 
be made up by operating the ovens 20*25 hours instead of 24 hours. This 
was drawn up I think about 18 months ago : since then you have experience 
of operating your Wilputte ovens and in operating your blqst furnace. C^n 
you tell us how you expect that difference to be bridged? 

Mr. Tutwiler.— W q are making about 2 hours in the coking time. 

Mr^ Mather. — So that you have been able to make some reduction in the 
coking time and the indications are that your average coke consumption will 
also be a little less than shown herij? 

Mr. Tutwiler.Sot only on this furnace but also oh other furnaces. Gas 
coal is improving. . 

Mr. Mather. — I notice that in this you show no output for your two 
10'' mills. ^ ' 

Mr. Tutwiler. — We are trying *to use one of these as a hoop mill. 

Mr. Mather.— -This is a provisional idea you have in mind and you havq 
not included it in this. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yes, 


““ ^ ^ 'W * 

♦^Jhe full capacity of tlv5 pla^t is *16,000 tons a year, .. 


Ortl evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E^, 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 19th 
December 1923. 

President. — P#haps ifc will be useful t# start with the reply that has been 
put in on behalf of the Company in reply to Mr. Homi’s statement. If you will 
look first on page 2 you say “ The conditions in India for the production of steel 
in hundreds of thousands of tons are not at present suitable; contrary to the 
statement often made, there is nothing favourable beyond iron ore. The coal 
is inferior to what is obtainable in the principal steel centres.’* 

Mr. Peterson. — That means inferior in quality. 

President. — Has it been alleged that the Indian coal is as good as American 
coal ? 

Mr. Peterson. — What is meant is that the actual quality of the coal is not 
as good. 

President. — After all, the advantage or disadvantge, as regards production of 
pig iron and steel so far as raw materials are concerned, is a question of price. 

Mr.^ Peterson. — That is not the question which Mr. Homi has raised. He 
has raised the question of the technical efficiency of our practice and there the 
question of the inferiority of the raw material distinctly enters. 

President. — ^That is rather a matter that should be brought out. 

Mr. Peterson. — This sentence may give you a misleading impression. It gives 
the reason why the actual technical practice in India should be inferior to the 
practice in other countries. 

President. — What you are thinking of is contrary to what Mr. Homi has 
said in his statement that you have got to use more coal and coke to get your 
production of pig iron. If that is meant that is all right. But it may leave the 
impression that in the price of coke per ton of pig iron you are at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Peterson. — No. We are not. 

President. — In the most recent number of the Iron and Coal Trades Review, 
the cost per ton of 9 oke for pig in America, China (Hongkong) is given at 
10 dollars 76 cents in China and 10 dollars 50 cents in America. I forget what 
figure you took for your coke. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Very much less than that — Rs. 15. 

JPresident. — That is 5 dollars. Of course the same would apply to bricks and 
important raw materials — that is refractories chiefly. You say “ Bricks and 
important raw materials for open hearth furnaces are several times as costly as 
the silica bricks to American steel works.” That is on the question of cost 
whereas in the previous statement 

Mr. Peterson. — It is a question of cost. They cost more in this country lhan in 
America. 

President. — Is it not mainly a difference in the cost per ton of product? 

Mr. Peterson. — The cost there would be larger, of course, owing to the lower 
production of steel. 

President. — Mr. Tutwiler said that the difference in the actual cost per 1,(XX) 
bricks was not so very great now. 

Mr. Mather. — It rather gives the impression that the cost per 1,0(X) bricks is 
several times as great as in America. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think the cost 6t i^fractories would be very much greater 
per ton of steel. • 

President.— ^Then you say the cost of labour per ton of steel product must 
be higher owing to the conditions of work.” ^^at are the conditions that 
you have in mind at present? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^One of the conditions is the necessity of importiim labour. 
We must obviously pay a higher niice. Then there is the necesmty ^ traininn 
labonr-^at means that you must have certain surplus labour; and another is the 
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Irell-known irregular aUeiidance of Indian labour. ^ Another is the lowfir pro- 
duction per furnace which increases the £ost of labour per ton. 

President. — I take it that^the Company have not gone back from their original 
statement that to a certain extent, if not entirely, these difficultes are temporary 
and will eventually disappear? 

Mr. Peterson. — We confidently expect to get away from them. 

President. — It may be taken in the sense that Indian labour is so inefficient 
that they could not do it at all. l 0 

Mr. Peterson. — Wo should ultimately be able to get as good technical 
efficiency as is obtained in any of the plants in America, but it will take some 
time. 

President. — Then you say “ that its practice is limited to small furnaces owing 
to its very limited market.” I cannot follow that. Take your present plant. 
You have got seven steel furnaces at present. Is ihere any reason why you should 
not have three or four larger furnaces giving the same production as the seven 
smaller ones? I do not see how this matter can be affected by the size of the 
market. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think probably that has reference to the circumstances in 
which the Steel Company started work. It had a very limited market. The 
comparison there would be that between this plant as originally established and, 
say, any plant in America turning out 1^ million tons which would have a ready 
market. 

President. — Even at the beginning you could have started with two 80 ton 
furnaces rather than with four 40 ton furnaces. I do not see how the market 
affects the size of the furnace. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think what is meant there is small production really. 

President. — The size of the market won’t affect the size of your furnaces so 
long as you require more than two or three furnaces? 

Mr, Peterson. — I do not think it will. 

President. — I take it that the new tilting furnaces would not be considered 
small ? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. They would be large. This has reference to the old 
plant. 

President. — Even in the old plant a 76 ton furnace would be regarded as a 
normal type of stationary planl>. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is the ordinary normal size. 

President. — That point then practically goes. In the very next para., on page 
3, you say ” if the product per worker in a furnace was the same as in Europe 
or America, still the labour cost per ton must necessarily lie higher, unless the 
Indian practice was better.” That does not seem to me to follow. 

Mr. Peterson. — What is meant is that as you have to pay the Europeans you 
employed 60 per cent, more than in Western Countries, your labour cost per ton, 
other conditions being equal, must necessarily be higher here than in other 
countries. 

President. — Not necessarily. The cost per ton for other labour per furnace 
might be a good deal lower. 

Mr. Peterson. — The argument is that exactly the same number of men would 
be employed as we employ Europeans and their wage would necessarily be lower. 
In addition to this we have to employ other labour. 

President. — In the fir.st place, you have got the European hands at the top 
who cost you more than the corresponding hands in Europe and America. In the 
second place, it is clear that you have to employ a large number of other labourers 
on the open hearth furnaces than you would have to employ in America or Europe. 
But it IS not obvious that the total cost of these other workers may not be 
lower, or even considerably lower, than the cost of the corresponding workmen in 
Europe or America. Your view may be right but it is not obvious. 

iur. Peterson. — We can only say that we do not think it would be. 

President. — There is an important point there. It is not a theory to acquiesce 
in too readily. So long as you cannot get the same outturn per furnace as in 
Western Countries, your labour cost per ton must be high. That I admit, but in 



order to examine the case completely it^would be necessary to determine how your 
labour cost per furnace worked out. I do not suggest that we want any further 
information about that matter, but it is a point wrJch ought to be realised. 

At the foot of page * tou say “ The product per workman engaged on*ngots 
would be ridiculously smaJer because the total number would include coolies paid 
at the rate of 7 As. to 10 As. a day in order to get chea^y done that grade 
of labour which is too low for people paid on an average a Rs. 1,000 a month.*’ 
The people wh(t are paid Rs. 1,000 a n»nth are, I take it, your covenanted 
hands ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — Do the corresponding people in Europe or America do much 
manual work? 

Mr. Peterson. — They would do all the manual work. They would not have 
any other class of coolies at all. 

Pr\ ident. — ^You have got two men per furnace per shift? 

Mr. Mather. — They certainly have more Europeans in England and in 
America than you have here. 

• President. — What would be the average crew for an open hearth furnace? 

Mr. Mather. — The actual number required will depend so much on the plant 
including the type of the gas producer. With your type of gas producer there 
would be about 20. 

Mr. Peterson. — Is it not true that in Europe and America a great deal of 
work that is done at present by actual cooly labour in our works would be done 
by various mechanical devices, because labour is expensive there and is not so 
here? 

Mr. Mather. — But your statements show that it is expensive. 

Mr. Peterson. — It was not expensive when the plant was put down originally. 
It has become expensive now. 

Mr. Mather — There are many plants in England and on the Continent which 
are not more completely equipped with labour saving devices than your plant, 
and some of them are sending steel into India. 

Mr. Peterson. — There would be nobody on those plants whom you would re- 
gard as an ordinary cooly. 

Mr. Mather. — In every department of the steel works, even in modern steel 
works, there have to be a number of general labourers who are practically doing 
the .same kind of work. Admittedly there is a very much smaller number. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — After all, the principal people on the furnace would not be doing 
the bulk of the manual work. In the place of half a dozen men doing manual 
work, in Western Countries, you may have 40 or 50 in India. But the form in 
which you have stated the case is not very happy. 

The next point is at page 14. You say The same difference would be 
found in the production of collieries per man and those figures are public 
property.” Can you let me have the figures? 

Mr. Peterson. — I have given actual figures for the work pf a coal cutter 
later on at page 26. These figures have been published. 

President. — I wondered if you were referring to any official report by some 
colliery inspector? 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not remember such a report. 

President.— HhQ point in the next* passage apparently is that in as much as 
the outturn of the, Indian brick-layer is so extraordinarily small when compared 
to the outturn in other countries, therefore the same kind of inefficiency is to be 
expected in other branches of work. 

Mr*. Peterson. — That is right. It is a general example. 

President. — On page 15 you say ” The efficiency of the furnaces necessari^ 
ran down just as the railways ran down through overwork in war and in the 
boom.” Has the efficiency begun to improve since then? 



Mr, Pettrson. — Yes. That is dealt with in the report of Dr. McWiUiftnua 

President. — What I was looking at was the statement which gave the otstpirt 
of stMl per man : ' 

159 in 1920. 

151 in 1920-21. 

153 in 1921-22. 

Then comes the strike year which you cannot take for compaSrison. 

Mr. Peterson. — Another factor comes in and that is the tightening of the 
specification as well as the actual condition of the furnace. 

PTeside7U . — I do not want to raise the question of the condition of the 
furnace. Our attention was drawn by witnesses in Calcutta, by Burn & Co. 
for instance, to the fact that after the war it was much more difficult to get work 
out of labour. 

Mr. Peterson. — That has reference to the actual condition of the furnace. 

President. — I do not proceed with this because we have asked that question 
of Mr. Tutwiler and we have got that point cleared up. Then on page 16 you 
say “ The quality of the raw material is a myth except for iron ore but I do 
not know whether Mr. Homi got so far as to say that the quality of the coal 
was inferior. Possibly, it is implied in his statements. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is implied in many of his statements : for instance, in para. 
4 of his representation, he says “ handicapped by certain natural or economic 
disadvantages, as for example lack of suitable raw materials.'* I think be has 
dealt with the question of the raw materials generally. 

President. — I think he dealt with the fuel in such a way that suggested it, 
but he never went to the length of pointing it out. Then you say “ The 
cheapness of Indian labour is a myth except in lower parts of metallurgy and in 
excavations, and yet in presence of it, tne Steel Company has produced first 
rate steel ” What do you mean by lower parts of metallurgy? 

Mr. Petersqji. — I take it that means more or less the routine processes of the 
steel works. The word “ metallurgy ” is used rather loosely. 

President. — How does your labour cost per ton of pig iron work out when 
compared with other countries? 

Mr. Peterson. — Rs. 2/11 as. compared with Rs. 3 in the United States and 
Rs. 2/9 in Canada. These are the figures in Mr. Alexander’s statement showing 
the comparison of costs for 1923. 

President. — In the case of pig iron it does not seem that Indian labour is as 
cheap and you hope it will eventually be efficient and cheaper? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — Just below on the same page you say “If we had not made the 
Railway contracts we should have been entirely left . . ; I can understand that 

it is very important for a steel manufacturing company to have large orders for 
standard sections on which they c^n work continuously. But your statement 
goes rather far. Even if you had not got these contracts, ' it would still be open 
to you to tender annually for the rails required by the Government and the 
Companies. 

Mr. Peterson. — Possibly, on the other hand, we might not have got the order 
at all even if we had tendered. 

Mr. Mather. — Was there any reason to expect that? Was there anything in 
the attitude of the Railway Board to suggest that? 

Mr. Peterson. — I know of a case myseH from personal experience where I 
have offered material to a Railway but the offer has not been (accepted although 
the material could only be bought at a higher price elsewhere. 

Mr. Mather. — That might have been an exceptional case. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, but you must realize that these negotiations were started 
in 1917. 

president. — I am coming to that. I just wish to draw your attention to that. 
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Jtr. i'eierson.^A.i present we nave offered rails to the two important Railways 
that are not taking rails from us, and we have been given ^e answer that we 
should be given the opportunity of tendering. Whether that tender will be in 
sterling or in rupees, or whether we shall be asked to tender f. o. b. Bbgland 
we do not know. We ‘have endeavoured to tender in London repeatedly and 
we have always found that the conditions made it extremely difficult for 
us to obtain tne tenders. As a matter of fact although we have tendered in 
about half a do^n to twelve cases not a tangle tender has been accepted. 

Mr. Mather. — Have they all been rails? 

Mr. Peterson. — No, miscellaneous materials. 

President. — If you have difficulties of that kind I quite understand. 

On page 19 in paragraph 10 you write ** If the writer knew anything of the 
conditions of the market in India he would know that the country cannot absorb 
that quantity of structural steel ”. What quantity? I am not sure that any 
quantity is mentioned there. Neither you nor Mr. Homi mentioned the quantity. 
Do you mean the total production of your rail materials? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think the country could have taken more than we 
manufactured. In that year it was about 10,000 tons. 

i>ir. Ginwala. — 10,000 tons of structural material? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. It came down tremendously. It was a period of high 
prices when the consumer would not buy at all. 

President. — The point is not of very much importance. I only wanted to get 
an idea. 

Mr. Peterson. — The country would certainly not have absorbed the 100,000 
tons if we had not taken these Railway contracts and they had been thrown on 
the market. If we had confined ourselves to rolling structural materials, the 
country could not have taken steel in that shape. 

President.^Qn page 20 you say “ The Railways themselves have long-term 
contracts for coal ”. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am referring to the contracts which they have now. They 
are 5-year contracts. 

President. — Three years is the most that we have beard of. 

Mr. Peterson. — I thought they were five-year contracts. The first two years 
were controlled prices and they simply continued them. 

President. — Do they follow the Railway Board price? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. They were all arranged at the same time and I thought 
it was for five years. 

President. — They were fixed prices? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. The prices were fixed for one year and increased by 
8 annas next year and then 8 annas next year and so on. 

President. — That is not a fixed price. I don’t think it likely that the 
Railways will adhere lo this practice of contracts for more than a year. 

Mr. Peterson. — If the Railways are to ensure effectual running they must 
resort to long ’term contracts. 

President.— contracts for long period at fixed prices in the present 
world condition means serious danger. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. At fixed prices, but not necessarily at prices with some 
relation to the world price. The point with regard to these contracts is this— 
that we had to obtain the certainty of continued working, and in order to ^ so 
we had really to agree to the conditions the other side wished to impose. We 
could not compel them to accept pttfticular price or a particular method of 
fixing it. That was the real point and, taking one risk against the other, we 
thought it was a lesser risk to take than take the chance of not getting rid of our 
production which might have happened. It was a qjiestion of putting one risk 
agaii^t another. We think we were right. 

President— Before the war even then there were pretty big fluctuations ' 
even then you could be pretty sure ^ 

Mr. Peterson. How long was the rail price fixed ? It must have been- fixed 
for many years. 
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Mr. Mather. — It did actually stay staMe for a number of years but it was 
not fixed from the beginning for that peribd. It was fixed the Railmakers’ 
Association but was subject t€ revision at any time. About 10 years before the 
war, Cie standard price of rails in England was JB4/12)f6. In 1914 just before 
the war it was £6/2/6. 

Mr. Peterson. — I was only comparing the extraordinary fluctuations in price 
that occurred in 1918, 1919 and 1020. There has been nothing to compare with 
that in the history of the steel trade. < ^ 

With regard to these rail contracts, the point really is this. I don’t think it 
was a question of prices. Where the mistake was — was the question of cost. At 
the time these prices were fixed we saw no reason to suppose that we could not 
manufacture these rails at a works cost with overhead charges that would give us a 
profit of Rs. 5 per ton. The increase in cost that has foflowed has been entirely 
due to causes outside our control : nobody expected that. Nobody had any 
particular reason to expect that. It is not so much a question of misjudging 
the price of steel as misjudging the price of materials that go to make the steel. 

President. — ^You mean misjudging the price at which you could aflord to sell 
the steel? 

ilfr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — That is the main thing. The fact that a much higher price could 
have been obtained in those years was subsidiary. 

Then, on page 21 you say “ The Indian Stores Department in London, 
contrary to the rules laid down by the Government of India, have recently told 
our London Office that in considering price they would not take duty into con- 
sideration ”. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is in connection with the tenders we have been making. 
We received the information about three weeks ago. 

President. — Have you drawn the attention of the Government of India to it ? 
Because if you have done so already it will not be necessary for us to draw their 
attention to it. 

Mr. Petersort. — ^We have drawn the attention of the Government of India to 
the case. 

Mr. Mather. — Perhaps, if it is under consideration, the Board might draw 
attention to it and it would be useful to know the particulars. 

Mr. Peterson. — We will give you a copy of the letter if you want one. 

President. — At the bottom of the same page you say “ That seems to be at 
the back of the writer’s mind in his criticism. But it is impossible for any steel 
maker to get any price other than the world price with such additions as his 
geographical position may give him ”. May I suggest that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company seem to have achieved the impossible in the case of the rail 
contracts ? 

Mr. Peterson. — You mean we have got a lower price? 

President. — It is certainly not the world price even now. 

Mr. Peterson.— a matter of fact we often get a slightly better price than 
the English manufacturer? 

Mr. Mather.— Yon did the impossible then? 

President.— WoaXd not that be due to temporary shortages of imported 
material? 

Mr. Peterson.— is due to the fact that ordinary buyers cannot obtain steel 
from America or England or from the Continent on credit. He mupt pay* He 
cannot pay and so he is quite wUling to^'buf at a slightly higher price for the 
credit we give them. ^ 

President. — That is in the ordinary course of trade. That would not affect 
your average ? * 

Mr. Peterson.— li does not amount to very much. 

President On page 23 you say “ The negotiations for the coal contracts were 

made before the collieries were bought ”. Can you tell us when the negotiations 
for the coal contract were made? 
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i/r. Peterson. — They started someiivhere in 1916. 

President. — When were they concluded so that there was no going back oh 
them ? • ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — I tliink in 1918. A good many of these contracts were made 
by Mr. Perin when he was in charge in 1918. I think 1918-19 would be the right 
date. — The idea at that time was to hold reserves of our own coke and coal as 
a sort of reserve so long as we could buy as much as we could cheaply from the 
market. This Question of the steady ihcrease in the price of coal has only 
become a factor in the three years. 

President. — I am not questioning the wisdom of the Company’s policy about 
the coal, 'rho only point is tnat you can hardly hold your coal in reserve very 
much. Unless you can increase your production and sell it or use it, your cost 
is going to be very heavy. 

Mr. Peterson. — The idea was to hold the coking coal in reserve. We are 
now developing the collieries as far as we can to give us the highest oiitput. 
But that was the idea with which these long-term contracts were originally 
made. That was before the Company possessed the very large coal reserve 
it now has. 

President. — Still in view of the limited quantity of coking coal in India it 
i.s an important point. 

Mr. Peterson. — If we can buy coking coal cheaply outside there are several 
advantages in buying outside. One advantage is that we can spread the margin of 
danger, so to speak, suefT as strikes on the Railway, in not having to depend for 
supplies from one particular colliery varied in location, and the more the 
sources from which we draw our coal the better, provided the cost is equal. 

President.—Thexy at the bottom of the same page you say “ Today as the 
Board know, the low price of our owti coal reduces our costs considerably “. If 
you include overhead cliarges, the mere fact that the cost, as you take it into 
your cost account, is below the cost at which you produce your coking coal does 
not fully establish that? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

President. — Even supposing the cost were higher at present if you could raise 
your outturn at the figure w'hich you hoped to get . . . 

Mr. Peterson. — The other point is very much more important. If we had not 
possessed our own collieries, our works would have been closed several times 
owing to strikes in the last three years. Onr collieries happened to be on a 
different line from the places from which we get our bought coal and therefore 
we were able to keep our Works supplied with coal. 

President. — That, of course, is a very important point. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That means you have a certain insurance against risk. How 
much does that insurance cost you? 

Mr. Peterson. — This insurance is intended to serve for the next 50 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is a diminishing charge? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — On page 24 referring to paragraph 26 of Mr. Homi’s statement 
you say “ We do not follow the argument Well, I think the suggestion 
contained in that paragraph is very plain indeed that, whereas when the slump 
came, companies all over the world were able to cut down their works cost to a 
very considerable extent, the Tata Iron & Steel Co. did not or could not. 
That is the suggestion. I don’t think there is anything obscure in it : it may 
not be well founded, but I think it is plain enough, — “ stringent measures were 
adopted eveiYwhere to reduce the cost of labour per ton of product 

Mr. Peter son. is a question of the reduction of the wages of labour. 
“ As also the cost of service I don’t know what is meant by ‘ cost of service 
I do not know what it means. 

President. — By cost of service he is thinking of what you call service expenses. 

Mr. Peterson. — General service expenses? 

Mr. Mather. — If any one contends that the cost of labour should be reduced, 
it does not necessarily mean that the wages per man should be reduced. 
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is the point. From «rhat I know of the past history ol 
labour difficulties at Jamshedpur, it was probably impossible to cut down the 
wages. But was it not possibV> to reduce the number oi labourers employed? 

M-f} Peterson. — Nothing particular is pointed out here to show what service 
cost should be reduced. It is merely an assertion. 

President. — Quite apart from the line which Mr. Komi has taken, that is 
really a point there which the Company has to meet. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am dealing witt the statem^ent made in' that particular 
paragraph. Dealing with it generally, I think the Company took the ordinary 
steps that anybody else would take. That is to say, they informed the manage- 
ment what the exact financial position of the Company was, what the danger 
from increased expenditure was, and instructed it to reduce the expenditure to 
the bare minimum, which has been done. For instance, the expenditure on the 
town budget was reduced — I am speaking from 'mpmory — it was cut down from 
12 lakhs to 6^ lakhs in that particular year and it is further reduced to 3^ lakhs 
this year. The capital expenditure on the town was very rigorously cut down. 
Many additions to the plant which we had intended to instal were also cut 
down : many men employed here were sent away and their work was put on to 
other people. Economy was exercised in every direction. 

President. — In so far as there was reduction in the number of labourers, it is 
not obvious from your works costs. 

Mr. Peterson. — Are you thinking of Europeans or the actual workmen? 

President. — I am thinking of the actual workmen much more, because, as far 
as I can judge, no reduction in the covenanted staff was feasible. 

Mr. Peterfion. — ^You must remember two or three conditions which would 
affect that question very considerably. One thing is that we had for nearly 24 
months very grave trouble with labour. It was a serious q^uestion at one time 
whether the Works would be able to continue to run at all if the same spirit 
continued, and therefore we were anxious not to disturb the labour force further 
by cutting it down, because such a disturbance would have meant a much 
greater loss thj^n any possible economy. The other point is that we have new 
plants coming into operation practically daily and, in order to get the crews 
required for these plants, we have to keep a certain number of additional men 
before they are actually required, and we have to train them. At the same time 
we have made and are making economies by taking men and putting them on to 
the new plant — supposing we employ a certain number of men in the Bar Mill, 
when the new Mill is in operation, we will transfer some of them there, thereby 
reducing the cost in that Mill. These two important conditions. 

President. — I am glad you have mentioned the difficulty of doing anything 
that might disturb the labour force. 

Mr. Peterson. — There are many economies which could be effected here, but 
if the effect of insisting on economy is to produce a strike, whether in one depart- 
ment or in the whole of the Works, the loss would be so enormous that nobody 
would be justified in taking it. 

Mr. Kale. — It has been stated to us that there is no possibility of any reduc 
tion being made in the wages of labdur in India for this reason — that the wages 
have always been unreasonably low, so whatever increase has taken place is 
absolutely necessary to give the workmen even the ordinary s^ndard of living. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Therefore there is no possibility really? 

Mr. Peterson. — I agree with that. I myself am opposed 1;o any reduction in 
the wages of labour because I think they were too low in the beginning. But 
that is a personal opinion. In any case any great reduction in actual wages is 
not possible at present. ^ 

President. — It makes it all the more important that if the wages of labour 
go up, you should exercise economy in the number of labour employed. 

Mr. Peterson. — If they got a reasonable wage, the cost per ton will probably 
decrease. That process is going on. 

Mr. Oinwqla. — On this question of the cheapness of labour, it seems to me 
thaf if you pay a man 6 annas you get 6 annas worth of work, but if you nay 
Mm Rs. 6 you will not get 6 rupees worth of work. Personally I am not at all a 



believer in the theory that pheaply paid labour is cheap labour. It is quite the 
reverse. You take a particular class o^ labour for particular kind of work and 
pay it what it is worth. You cannot afford to pay it for more than it does. At 
any rate its efficiency will only increase gradually ; •therefore I cannot agree that 
if you paid it Rs. 6 it wpuld do Rs. 6 worth of work. * 

Mr. PetP.THon . — The only effect of that would be that we would not get coolies. 
That is really what is happening in the coal mines just now. If you increase 
the wages of coolie labour they do not w’ork. If you increase it they would work 
for 5 days instead of 6, and if you incre^e it more they will work for 4 days 
and so on. 

President. — That is a thing that can only be altered by big social changes. 

Then on page 29 at the bottom you say “ An ordinary plant of this size in 
America would have as technical managers seven men, while we are at present 
employing two ”. Who are the two men? 

Mr. Peterson. — Mr. Tutwiler and Mr. Alexander. In an American plant 
there would l3e a President, Vice-Pre.sident, a General Manager, under him a 
Works Superintendent and 3 Assi.stant Superintendents apart from the men 
employed as Superintendent of the open hearth. Blast furnace and so on. 

, President. — There would be a heavier organization? 

Mr. Peterson. — A very much heavier organization. 

President. — Would the President and Vice-President necessarily be technical 
men? 

Mr. Peterson. — Not always : they may be or may not bo. 

President. — I think it is going a little far to rank them as technical men? 

Mr. Peterson. — Sometimes they would be. Probably the Vice-President would 
be. 

President. — They might be people with considerable experience of business 
connected with iron and steel but without technical qualifications in the ordinary 
sense. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case, they don’t have Managing Agents and a Bombay 
office. 

Mr. Peterson. — No, 

Mr. Ginwala. — So that the economy is not as real as you suggest. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t say that there is any economy. I am answering this 
.specific statement. You must read my reply in connection with the statement to 
which it is a reply. He says “ Very few plants in America of the size and 
capacity as the Tata Iron and Steel Co. works would go in for a General 
Manager and his establishment charged over and above a General Superintendent 
and his staff ”. That is not correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You go on to say that you employ two men as against 7 in 
America. My point is this. These men — President, Vice-President and others — 
also supply the place of agents in this country. 

Mr. Peterson. — The President and — .and Board might be doing that. I think 
that the Vice-President would be a technical man. He would probably take the 
same place as Mr. Tutwiler here. 

Mr. Mather. — The President and Vice-President, as far as I have been able 
to understand the organisation of American Steel Companies, would in effect 
perform the duties which in an English concern would be done by the Chairman 
and Managing Director. The Vice-President would correspond to the Managing 
Director. 

Mr. Peterson. — The Vice-President would occupy the same position as 
Mr. Tutwiler does here, ^ ^ 

President. — Mr. Tutwiler is not a Managing Director. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Under ordinary conditions of business, the necessity for an 
additional organisation, such as agents, does not arise in any other part of the 
world. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is duo to the preculiar conditions in India. It is impos- 
sible to replace them at present. It may be possible to do so in another 20 or 30 
years. 
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Mr, Ginwala . — It may or may not be possible. The tendency is rather on the 
increase. • • 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. ' 

f' 

Pf'mdent. — With reference to your works at Jamshedpur, there is a difficulty. 
A great deal of work cannot be done at Jamshedpur. 'You must have another 
omce somewhere else whatever you call it. 

Mr. Peterson. — There must be another office somewhere else. 

Mr. Ginwala. — For finance, etc., there must be another office, cJ take it. 

Mr. Peterson. — For many other things. There Inust be a big organisation. 

President. — It must be at some centre where there are many men interested in 
commerce^and industries : otherwise you won’t be able to interest them in the 
affairs of the Company. Is that your view? 

Mr. Peterson. — The Company has to be in touch with so many different 
individuals. It has to take care of the debenture holders in England, and the 
ordinary shareholders in Bombay; and it has to take care of the interests of 
Banks and other people who lend money. They would certainly not go to 
Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there in the Managing Agents’ office any Director who ip 
solely in charge of steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — Tliere are three members of the Agents’ firm who are 
practically devoting their entire time to the work of the Steel Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How many Directors are there.? 

Mr. Peterson. — In Tata Sons Ltd. there are 8. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Of these, three are practically devoting their whole time to 
steel ? 

Mr. Peterson. — They devote the whole of their time, with the excention of 
small matters, to the Steel Company. A great portion of the time of the head 
of the firm is devoted to the affairs of the Steel Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In addition to these three? 

Mr. Peterson . — V'es, I will describe the whole organisation. Mr. R. D. Tata 
devotes three to four hours to the Steel Company. Mr. Padshah devotes the 
whole of his time to the Steel Company, I practically devote the whole of my 
time. There is nothing that cpmes from the Steel Company that we do not see 
and do not handle. With regard to legal matters, the legal member of the firm, 
Mr. Ghandhy, is always consulted, and on other occasions of course the other 
Directors are called in for consultation and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You have not on your Board a man corresponding to the Vice- 
President who is an expert? 

Mr. Peterson. — It would not be possible to find such a man in India with 
technical experience. If you mean a non-technical man with business and adminis- 
trative experience, we have many such men. 

Mr. Kale. — Is there any man whp may be described as an expert? 

Mr. Peterson. — Expert in the manufacture of steel? 

Mr. Kale. — I mean on the Board? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

President. — Apart from being an expert in the manufacture of steel, is there 
a man who has practical experience in the management of Steel works? 

Mr Peterson . — Yes, such practical experience as has been obtained in the 
management of this Company, which after all 12 to 14 years. 

President.— 1 mean, experience elsewhere? «• 

Mr. Peterson. — No. ♦ 

President. — All the Directors must have had some experience by now, I 
admit. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there any Director who has made it a point to study steel 
business in other countries? 
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• 

Mr. Peterson. — Mr. Padshah, who is a Director of the Agents* firm, spent a 
very considerable time both in America and in England studying the management 
of steel businesses. He has been studying it from 1905 or 1906 — since tha Com- 
pany was first contemplated. 

Mr. Qinwcda. — Mr. Padshah is the only Director who has done so? 

Mr. Peterson. — Everybody else at one time or another has studied it in the 
same way. I l|ave done it myself in Engjland. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^We are all getting older as the days pass. Are there any men 
to take the place of those now at the helm of affairs? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. You don’t ask me to give you names? 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You may be keeping them somewhere outside the public gaze? 

Mr. Peterson.-^ThQ whole thing is carefully organised. It is what you may 
call a fluid organisation. If a man is required in a hurry he can be found. 

Mr. Kale. — The allegation is that you try to rule from Bombay. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is not correct. What wo do from Bombay — what we 
actually have always tried to do — is to supply a supplement to the technical 
• management here. We supplement the General Manager’s work in every way that 
we can. We help him, we assist him and we get suggestions from others and put 
them before him. On all expert technical questions, unless a special outside con- 
sulting engineer is called in, the General Manager would have the final say. All 
questions of finances, sales, business generally of that type, would be dealt with 
By the Agents and Board and they would lay down the policy. 

Mr. Kale. — It has been suggested that one of the Directors might reside in 
Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Peterson. — The Directors, and the Directors of the Agents’ firm, are 
constantly visiting the works of the Iron and Steel Co., though not in a body. 
Some of them are interested in the subsidiaries. They are continually at Jamshed- 
pur, and I don’t see that much advantage would be gained by a Director 
permanently residing in Jamshedpur. That would only tend to weaken the 
authority of the executive. 

Mr. Kale. — A flying visit is one thing and a long stay is another. 

Mr. Peterson. — Mr. Padhshah spent three months last year in Jamshedpur. 

President. — But that was in the absence of Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Peterson. — Mr. Alexander was officiating. Mr. Padshah also was here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you see any difference between your organisation and that 
of public bodies like the Port Trust and Municipal Corporations? 

Mr. Peterson. — None. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Don’t you think that in a new industry it is a drawback? 

Mr. Peterson. — There is this difference. We are not bound down by rules 
and regulations. What is exactly in your m.ind? 

Mr. Gmuju/a.— Take the case of Bailways. Government manage Railways 
with the help of experts. In that there is a real difference between a com- 
mercial enterprise and a Government enterprise. 

Mr. Peterson. — Experts in a commercial enterprise are judged by commercial 
results. In some of the Government institutions, they are not. That is the real 
difference. If a particular man does not get results, it is immediately known 
to the Directors and the Agents’ firm, and we would not hesitate to make a 
change. 

Mr. G'lnirafa.—Take the case of the Corporation running a tramway company, 
where they employ experts. Thoj^ wpuld have all the organisations that yon 
have. But it is not the same thing as a commercial firm. In the case of a com- 
mercial firm, wflat we may call in popular language the ‘ master’s eye * comes 
largely into the business. 

Mr. Peterson. — In modern large business of this typOj the masters am 
the shareholders and what they actually do is to exercise control through other 
people. They must, they cannot do it in any other way. Private business used 
to exist 30 or 40 years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They exist even now. 

Mr. Peferson.— Very few of them. 
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Ur. Oinwda . — Mr. Ford is a great busipess organiser. . 

Mr. Peterson. — He is an ixceptional man. I don’t think that you will find 
a mart- of that type controlling large steel works. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Mr. Carnegie, for instance. 

Mr. Peterson. — He died sometime ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You cannot say that such organizers have ceiled to exist. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that there is «any steel company which is 
privately owned. 

Mr. Mather. — I think that there are very few. But what Mr. Ginwala has 
in his mind is this. For instance in the case of a European steel company you 
have what you call ‘ master’s eye * exercised by a Chairman or Managing 
Director who has grown up in the industry. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is exactly what is happening here. 

Mr. Kah. — Who has grown up in the business? 

Mr. Peterson. — Mr. Tutwiler has grown up in the business from the start ! 

Mr. Kale . — He is an expert adviser? t 

Mr. Peterson . — What Mr. Mather means is that the man has worked in it. 

Mr. Mather . — A considerable proportion of the technical staff and a consider- 
able proportion of the Directors would be concerned with the industry in one 
capacity or another from their very early days. 

Mr. Peterson . — The Managing Director of Messrs. Dorman Long & Co. might 
have served 30 or 35 years before he became the Director. I am pointing out 
that it is impossible here because the work has been in existence only for 13 
years. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Have you taken steps to create those conditions? 

Mr. Peterson . — ^We. are taking steps. If you wait until these works have 
been in existence long enough, you will have men coming from the bottom right 
up to the top. ' That cannot be done in 10 years. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Your Company was started 15 years ago. You started making 
steel 12 years ago. You may have those men, but where are they ? 

Mr. We have. I am afraid you must take my word for it. I 

cannot produce them before you and satisfy you that they are there. 

Mr. Ginwala . — The outside world can only infer from what it sees, and not 
from what has been kept under lock and key. 

Mr. Peterson . — What does it see? 

Mr. Ginwala . — It sees that there are no such men at present. 

Mr. Pcierson.— 'The outside world knows very little about this. The men are 
there. 

Mr. il/aMer.— 'May I ask one Question arising out of that? Among those 
seven men who, you tell us, wouldon America be employed on the work done 
here by Mr. Tutwiler and Mr. Alexander, you have included three Assistant 
Superintendents, That would be an excessive number in any other country for 
a plant of your size, would it not be? 

Mr. Peterson,— It might be. 

Mr. Mather.-^l don’t think that there would be so ma^y. There would be 
only one in a plant of the size you have here. 

Mr. Peterson . — You know much better than I do. 

Mr. Mather.— I think that it is distinitly high. 

Mr. Peterson.— Y om would not say that our present lAanagement is over- 
staffed at the top? 

Mr. Mather.— 1 don’t say that. 

Mr. Peterson.— is the point I am trying to meet here. 

Mr. Ginwala.— 1 would like you to give us approximately the dates of your 
rails contracts in order to enable us to see on what basis you have fixed your sale 
price. 
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Mr. Peterson.-^Do you want the dates on which negotiations were conducted 
or the dates on which contracts were signed? ^ 

Mr, Ginwala. — We want the dates on which negotiations were completud. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 shall give you a statement showing the dates on which these 
contracts may be regarded as having been concluded. Negotiations were practi- 
cally completed a year before they were signed. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it that you*have taken your cost of production for 
1917 or 1918 as your basis? 

Mr. Peterson. — I will give you the actual figures, if you want. Rs. 90 was 
taken as the works cost. 

President. — Which contract are you referring, to? 

Mr. Peterson. — The Palmer Railway contract. I did not negotiate these 
contracts myself. 

President. — According to Statement No. XXIII, the Palmer Railways con- 
tract was made in the year 1918. Presumably you took the figures of 1917-18 
as your basis? 

Mr. Peterson. — Rather the cost expected in 1920. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We will take 1917-18 costs. 

Mr. Peterson. — May I point out that the.se rail contracts were entered into 
on the assumption that the new mill would be working and supplying the rails 
required. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want to know whether it would be safe to take, for instance, 
your works cost. Supposing you were selling in 1917-18, which is prior to the 
date of the conclusion of the contract at Rs. 82, then you can talce depreciation 
for that year, you can add then your Bombay charges, intere.st on working capital 
and then profits on the fixed capital. If you bring up the figures reasonably 
near Rs. 122, we shall be able to say, anyhow as conditions stood then, your 
contracts were not unreasonable. 

Mr. Peterson. — You want a statement made out. 

President. — I think that we would like to have it in the way in which they 
would have calculated then. 

Mr. Peterson. — Several factors must have entered into our calculations. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But they must have some relation to these different items. 

Mr. Peterson. — Not necessarily. That was in the middle of the war. What 
we must have endeavoured to calculate was what the position would be when the 
war ended. We must also have taken into our calculations when the war was going 
to end. 

Mr. Ginwala, — In determining your selling price, you take into account your 
works cost and these other charges. That is one element that you cannot ignore. 
You can make adjustments by saying that they may come down. That is true. 
You must have necessarily in mind your works costs 'plus these additional charges 
which would make it worth your while. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.^Yovi take into account the prices current in those days as far 
as they could be ascertained. 

Mr. Pederson.— Do you mean the prices of raw materials? 

Mr. G'muJa/a.— No, I mean the prices of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. — They were all cpntsolled prices. There was no market price 
then. We were^not allowed to sell a ton of rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You must have based it on your works costs. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is what we did. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You have not indicated anywhere what those calculations were. 

Mr. Peterson. — Our works costs we took at Rs. 90 and overhead charges Rs. 30. 

Mr, Oinwda.^'BskVt you taken these as reasonable costs with reference to 
your experience in that year? 
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Mr. Peterson. — Do you mean that you -want to be able to form an (pinion 
whether all the various pointf were considered? 

ifr. Ginvmla. — ^You may take Rs. 90 or Rs. 100. But the question is ■whether 
it was a reasonable price to have accepted under those conditions. That it the 
point. 

Mr. Peterson. — Many considerations entered into it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The figures for that year must bear some relation to the price 
you were prepared to accept. 

Mr. Peterson. — They would bear some relation. 

Presidpint. — You know definitely what your works costs were returned at in 
1917-18 and possibly for several months in 1918. 

Mr. Peterson. — It was probably based on the reduction of cost that would arise 
from bringing in the new plant. 

Mr. Gimvala. — If you take Rs. 82 as your works costs and add the various 
charges that I mentioned, you may be able to show that the price which you 
accepted was a fair and reasonable price. 

Mr. Peterson. — We could send you a statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your total depreciation comes to Rs. 20,21,000, on the plant 
that was in operation then? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, for the year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You will add your interest on the working capital that you had 
at that time, your Bombay charges and the Agents* commission. 

Mr. Peterson. — What are we to do with pig iron? There must have been 
surplus pig. 

President.-—! think that it is difficult to apply our method to the problem as it 
would exist year after year right through the period. 

Mr. Ginwala.— 1 don’t want the figures to be made absolutely accurate. I 
just want to see whether this was a reasonable contract. 

Mr. Peterson. — There was very little difference in depreciation that was taking 
place. We take depreciation at Rs. 24 lakhs. This is Rs. 21 lakhs. 

President. — That year gives the best evidence as to your works cost? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — As to the overhead, you had to consider how you were going to 
stand right through the period of the contract. Your overhead in that particular 
year does not seem to me to be a guide. 

Mr, Peterson. — This figure is based on the estimate prepared by the Consulting 
Engineers. They reckoned on the new rail mill being ready in 1920 originally 
and in 1921 certainly; so that after one year they would have got the.se rails 
rolled on the new plant. If the works cost on the old plant was Rs. 82 a ton, to 
assume the works cost at Rs. 90 on j,he new plant would not be unreasonable. 

Mr. Ginwala.— I am not saying that. You are making your own comment. I 
am simply trying to find out. The suggestion is that these contracts were not 
profitable and that you should not have entered into those contracts. It has been 
suggested that the trouble of the Company is due to these contracts having been 
accepted at a low price. I am trying to clear it up as far as possible, ^ but 
apparently you don’t wish to help me. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — I will put in a statement.. 

President. — I think that it is certainly ^psirable that you should,' either verbally 
or in writing, if you are prepared to do so, give the general calculations on which 
these contracts were made as a general basis. My only difference with 
Mr. Ginwala is simply this. As regards overhead charges — the overhead charges' 
of 1918-19 do not seem to be of importance — what is important is the overhead 
charges that you would have to carry from 1920-21 onwards. At that time your 
estimates of the Greater Extensions were probably somewhere near your original 
figures. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Then the point would arise whether they made a sufficient 
allowance for increased overhead charges. 
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Mr, Ginwala, — Increased or decreased, we cannot judge until we know what 
allowance was made. 

Mr. Peterson. — At that time, the estimate of the Greater Extensions had not 
been increased. They ^ere expected to come into operation. These contracts 
were based on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Surely you did not expect them to come into operation in 1920? 

Mr. Peterson^-'A.i the time these contracts were ma-Je they were expected to 
come into operation. 1920 was the period fixed by the Consulting Engineer, four 
years from 1916. The Greater Extensions were supposed to be in operation by 
this time and the railway contracts were made on that assumption. Had the war 
continued another two years they would have been in operation. 

Mr. Mather. — You think the continuance of the war would have resulted in 
earlier construction? 

Mr. Peterson. — Certainly, it would. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The question is whether the particular action you took was 
advisable or not. You may have taken many other factors, as you expected them 
at the moment, into consideration. I am prepared to make allowance for these so 
long as I am satisfied with your works cost and other overhead charges. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am prepared to make out a statement but you must take into 
account many other considerations. 

President. — I think it would be desirable to have that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That sort of criticism has been made and probably you have 
heard it. 

Mr. Peterson. — I have made it myself and know the answer to it. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Do not you think it worth your while to correct that impression ? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^^Yes. I will give you a note. 

Mr. Kale. — Certain enamel works in Calcutta in their statement before us 
wanted us to recommend that the kind of steel which they were using as raw 
material should be exempted from duty, but we realised at the same time that 
you were going to produce that kind of steel and you were under contract to 
supply that kind of steel to the Enamel Works here. I should like to know 
whether it would be possible to have this kind of arrangement, exempting from 
duty only that particular kind of steel, or that quantity of steel, which would 
be used by the Enamel Works outside? 

Mr. Peterson. — Can you tell mo the gauge of the steel sheets they were 
using ? 

Mr. Kale. — I do not know that. They say that the Enamel Works here would 
get their steel aj a favourable price while they would have to pay a duty on the 
imported steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — Do you know what their consumption is^ 

Mr. Kale. — It is quite a small quantity — some 200 tons a year for one firm. 

Mr. Peterson. — That could be settled very simply by their applying to us. If 
it is for a small quantity we might give it to them on the same terms. 

Mr. Kale. — ^They applied to you : they showed us their correspondence with 
you. It seems they did not receive a favourable reply. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not exactly remember the reply. 

Mr. Mather. — There are three of these companies. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think probably our answer was that we were not making 
these sheets.* • • 

Mr. Kale. — ^They wanted to know if you were going to make them. 

Mr. Petcraon.-r~Did they offer to take a definite quantity? I do not think they 
said ^hat. I remember to have seen some correspondence. I do not think they 
have asked us to enter into a long term contract for the supply of the sheets. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Will you look it up and see? 

Mr. Peterson. — Certainly. 
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Mr. Kale. — It will not be possible for* us to recdmmend exemption to small 
quantities of steel that would- be used by th« Enamel works while you are supply- 
ing the steel in India. Will tb be possible for you to supply the small quantity 
that \^ill be needed for those Enamel works? 

Mr. Petergon. — Yes. We might be prevented from giving the same terms by 
some clause in the agreement with the works here. I cannot give a definite 
promise until I know what they want and unless they are prepared to enter into 
an agreement. « C 

Mr. Kale. — They will probably be prepared to ettter into an agreement if you 
are prepared to give them the same terms as you have given to the Enamel Works 
here. 

Mr. Peterson. — We may not be able to enter into the same arrangement. 

President. — Their present duty is 15 per cent, and if the duty on steel is raised, 
and their duty correspondingly raised, it would fteduce tlieir market. 

Mr. Peterson. — I see the difficulty. I think we can supply to them if it is a 
small quantity. 

President. — It is undesirable to introduce a rebate system for two or three very 
small companies. 

Mr. Peterson. — I shall look up the correspondence and see. I think there will 
be no difficulty. 

Mr. Kale. — The other day we were discussing the question of the advantage 
that you derived in remitting your money for the purposes of your machinery 
for the Greater Extensions. Can you give me an idea as to the actual benefit 
you derived? 

Mr. Peterson. — I may explain that the view generally taken by the Directors 
h this : it is not the business of the company to speculate in exciiange because, 
although on one occasion you may make a considerable sum in exchange, on an- 
other occasion you may I'se. Sometimes if the rate is exceptionally high you may 
prefer to borrow the money and wait till the exchange improves, but generally 
speaking they are not inclined to speculate in exchange. 

Mr. Kale. — What we want to know is how far the benefit derived from favour- 
able exchange was a set off against the higher price of the machinery you bought. 

Mr. Peterson. — The pre-war normal was 3T2 : I do not know at what figure 
it will stabilise. It is to-day about 3*30. Our average was 3-22. 

Mr. Kale. — On how many dollars — ^that is my point? On how much value of 
the machinery? 

Mr. Peterson. — I will send you a statement giving the information. The 
whole of the value of the American machinery was remitted at that rate, at 
about 3*22. 

President. — That is at 3*22 rupees as compared with 3' 12 Rs. which is the 
normal rate. 

Mr. Kale. — Will the value of the American orders come to Rs. 8 crorcs — for 
the total plant? 

Mr. Peter. son. — More than that. 

Mr. Kale. — Can you give us the price of the machinery when the order was 
placed ? 

Mr. Peterson.— an order for a large plant was placed a certain amount 
would be payable with the order, a certain amount would be payable in instal- 
ments and a certain amount on final delivery. 

Mr. Kale. — May I then take it that there was a considerable set-off against the 
higher p/ice? «• 

Mr. Peterson.— We might have lost in exchange which we have not done. 

Mr. Kale. — It did counteract your high prices? 

Mr. Peterson. — It compensated that to a certain extent, but not much*. 

Mr. Kale. — ^What I want to know is whether, if you have had to pay more in 
dollars, you paid less in rupees. 

Pe^eraon.— Taking the pre-war standard, we had to pay more rupees. 
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PrtsidtnL-^Yovi have lost very little but you have probably gained. 

Mr, Ginwala. — What is the present exchange? • ^ 

Mr, Peterson. — 3*30.» 

President. — The rate of exchange is not normal : so it is a matter of accident. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is suggested that you bought your plant at a time when you 
had to pay moi^ than you would have to •do now. Therefore what you have got 
to show is this : when you bought you may have paid at this exchange of 3.22, but 

a man is buying now the same thing he will have to pay at 3 30. So what 
you may have paid more by way of price, you might have made good by way of 
exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. — We shall work it out and show you. It does not come to 
much either way. 

Mr. Mather. — On page 2 of your replv to Mr. Homi’s representation I think 
there is a slight mistake. You say “ as Mr. Hugo Stein said last summer in 
Berlin Should it not be Stiunes? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — In any event the productive capacity of labour in Germany 
m the summer of 1923 is not very much value as a criterion even in other 
European countries. 

Mr. Peterson. — The argument there is that the conditions in the world will 
have their effect on every country. You find the same conditions in every 
country. 

Mr. Mather. — We hope not. Lower down you say “ The conditions in India 
for the production of steel in hundreds of thousands of tons are not at present 
suitable”. But you are undertaking that manufacture? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. That does not mean that we shall not make them 
suitable. 

Mr. Mather.— Yon are going to alter the conditions? 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— On the top of page 3 you say “It is frequently forgotten that 
the Steel Co. works 8 hours shifts as against the 12 hours shifts of the world’s 
practice till recently.” At any rate during the period since the war, when you 
had difficulty in meeting outside competition, e.Kcept in the U. S. which does 
not compete much with the Indian market, 8 hours shifts have been the regular 
practice in England and on the Continent since the war. Your difficulty in 
meeting European competition has not been due in any way to your different 
working hours. 

Mr. Peterson. — Probably not. 

Mr. Mather. — Lc wer down on page 3 you raise the question of the number of 
Europeans in the Open Hearth Department. 1 think you accept that, regarding 
the furnace plant as a whole, there are more Europeans employed in a European 
plant than here. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— Al the bottom of page 4 you tell us ” The amount of pig iron 
in any tap d^ends upon the quality of the charge on the furnace ”. That is 
not correct. The amount of pig iron in one tap depends entirely on the size of 
hearth. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — On page 5 you are discussing the extra amount of coke you 
.would need. ” If the ash in the coki in one furnace be twice as high as the ash 
in the dbke in another, say increase from 12 to 24 per cent., then the carbon is 
diminished from ^ay 87 to 75 and therefore for carbon alone the coke required 
would be 16 per cent, more to detach the unwanted o.xygen.” That is not the 
complete statement of the extra coke required which we expectedthe Compan^y 
would give us. Then you say ” If the temperature required is 9(X)o Centigrade 
an enormous amount of heat is necessary What 

figure? The highest temperature is very much above 9000 Q Then you say 
“ that the amount of coke necessary would depend upon the thermal power ox 
the coal used.” Actually it would depend on the thermal power of coke. 
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i/r. Coal is a misprint for cake; 

Mr. Mather. — Then you tttl us lower down on the same pa^ ** These impuri- 
ties are bad conductors of heat Conduction of heat, has little or no bearing 
on the subject. The amount of fuel required is the same whether they are good 
• or bad conductors. Then again at the bottom of the page you say “ the amount 
of coke would depend probably upon the structure of the furnace itself ". But 
it was your Company which was responsible for the design ol the furnacei «o 
that no criticism about coke consumption could be^met merely by talking about 
the furnace design. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — It might pay us to alter the design of the furnace in order to 
get higher^ profits at a time of high prices. That actually happened. 

Mr, Mather. — At the bottom of page 8 you tell us “ the actual production that 
is considered is the production of standard materials, and the Indian State 
Railways specifications are known to be the hardest in the world I presums 
you mean fpr rails? 

Mr. Peterson. — We understand that is so. 

Mr. Mather. — I do not think they are. 

Mr. Peterson. — That has always been our impression. 

Mr, Mather. — They are harder than in most countries. It is practically the 
same as the British Standard specification. In some points it is easier for you 
to work. 

Mr. Peterson. — They may have been altered now. 

Mr. Mather. — On the top of page 9 you say “ It may be nossible at each heat 

to obtain more ingots up to a less exacting standard ” The amount of ingots 

which you obtain per heat depends on the size of the furnace. What is really 
meant is ** in a given time 

Mr. Pefcrson.— Yes. 

Mr. Mather.^Qn page 14 you tell us something about bricklaying. Are you 
sure the comparison is justifiable? You are comparing the higher output of 
2,700 bricks laid by the American bricklayer, presumably for ordinary building 
work, with the work of the Scotch bricklayer on the furnaces. 

President. — It is just to show the inefficiency of the Indian labourer. 

Mr. jl/a«Aer.— On page 22 you refer to Appendix B— output, fuel and produc- 
tion per man and so on in Engfand. I have not been able to get my copies of 
the originals. So I accept your figures as they stand at the moment for 1920. 

Mr. Peterson.’— I have got the printed statement from which these figures are 
taken. 

Mr. Mather.— lliy point is this : assuming these figures to be correct for 1920, 
the correct figures 'for 1921-22 which I have got are certainly a good deal more 
favourable than in 1920. 

Mr. Peterson.— I do not know. This had reference only to the alleged greater 
efficiency of plants in other countries which we challenge. 

Mr. Mather. — The more recent figuVes would certainly show better relation. 

Mr. Peterson. — I only put in the figures to show that the same considerations 
which apply here will apply to other countries. 

Mr. Mather.— I do not think that if further figures were got it would prove 
as unfavourable to you. 

Jfr. Mather. On page 24 you quote predictions that the Iron and Steel 

industry in England is dying. You do not attach any value to it ? 

Mr. Peterson.— I do not know. It is, not a prediction. It da the public 
statement of the Chairman of a large English Company. ^That is from the 
“ Statesman 

Mr Mather. ^>’1 think you would be rather unwise if you regarded future ‘ 
competition on the basis of the English steel competition dying. It does not 
add to the value of the statement. One knows of course that the Steel industry 
is passing through a difficult period. 

Oh page 30, in reply to Mr. Homi*s para. 71, you tell us that the machine 
shop has been fully occupied up to the present on constructional work for the 
Greater Extent ion». That is mack-oe shop 2, I suppose? 
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Mr: Ptttrson* — ^Yes. 

A/r. Mather. — That work will fairly ^rapidly come to an end. Can you tell ui 
what you intend to do with that shop when this w^ric is finished? 

Mr, Pederson.— We have contemplated the manufacture of wagons, but wi^ther 
we should do it or not we cannot say at present. We have not decided on a 
definite plan. It will depend on circumstances. 

Mr. Mather. — Then on page 35 you tell us that it is not fair to compare the 
erection of a plai|^ in America and the erec^on of a plant in a country where the 
plant was not made during the war when the seas were infested by enemy 
submarines.” If your plans for the extensions were not completed till 1919 you 
would not have serious difficulty. Distributed over the whole of your extensions 
scheme, that difficulty would have been extremely small. 

Mr. Peterson. — We were certainly hampered. Several consignments were 
actually sunk at sea. There was the difficulty of obtaining freight. The general 
conditions for about two years after the war hampered the construction of th4 
plant very considerably. Then there was the difficulty arising out of obtaining 
priority. 

Mr. Mather. — That would not affect at all all machinery ordered after 1918. 

, Mr. Peterson. — No. Except for the general conditions. 

Mr. Mather. — The effect on the whole scheme would not be very serious. 

Mr. Peterson. — Nothing very serious, except so far as higher freights and 
shortage of freight were concerned. 
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" • 

President.— We will start with the letter of the 19th December 1923. 

lilr. Ginwala. — I want to compare the works costs of various departments 
for 1916-17 with those of 1921-22 and I shall take up each department separately. 
We shalh start \vith pig iron. The total works cost increased from Rs. 18 - 8 -O to 
Rs. 34-8-0, the increase being Rs. 16. In that, the main items of increase are 
the following : — ^ 

The first is iron ore. It rose roughly from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-8-0. How do 
you explain that? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is due to the increased cost of ore for the following causes. 
It is due, in the first place, to an increase in the contractor’s rate of freight which 
was given in June 1920. It amounts t(> 0-7-6 per ton : secondly, to the increash 
in wages of our own labour which works out to three annas per ton of ore ; thirdly 
to the increase in the cost of stores, coal, oil, etc., which amounts to three annas 
per ton of ore ; and, fourthly, to the increase in the extension of tracks to develop 
mines which amounts to two annas per ton of ore. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then there is a difference in the yield too. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is not very serious. It is due to the slight deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the ore which dropped from 60.89 to 59*29 per cent. iron. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next item of increase is coal. It rose from Rs. 3-8-6 in 
1916-17 to Rs. 8-0-3 in 1921-22, the difference being roughly Rs. 4-8-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — The higher consumption of coke per ton of pig was due to 
the higher percentage of ash and also to the fact that we were making more 
foundry iron as compared with 1916-17. I can give you comparative figures 
showing the percentage of ash. 

1916-17 ash 19.77 pci cent. 

1921-22 ash 24*15 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next iterh is the increase in the cost of dolomite. It rose 
from Rs. 1-13-0 to Rs. 3-4-0, an increase of Rs. 1-7-0 in the cost of dolomite used 
per ton of pig iron. 

Mr. PeterMon. — That is due to an increase in the contractor’s rate of seven 
annas per ton of dolomite which was agreed to in July 1918; to an increase in 
the wages of our labour which amounts to four annas per ton ; to an increase in 
the cost of stores, coal, oil, etc., which amounts to eight annas per ton, and 
lastly to an increase in the cost of removing overburden which amounts to 
four annas. The higher consumption of dolomite is due to the inferior quality 
and also to the higher consurantion of coke per ton of pig iron. 1 can give you 
the comparative analysis of the dolomite if you want it. . 

CaO. MgO. 

1916-17 30-19 20*30 

1921-22 29*67 20*11 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next item is labour which rose from Rs. 1-10-0 to 
Rs. 2-12-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is due to the ir.crease in wages which was given approxi- 
matelv between the 1 st of March 1920 nnd, the 1 st of June 1920 rfs a result of 
the first strike — 15 per cent, up to May and 40 per cent, (which includes the 15 
per cent.) from the Ist of June. It is also due to the fact that we are employing 
more labour in the handling of pig iron which ^e sell. 

President. — As you had a smaller quantity to sell in 1916-17, most of It was 
going on to the ladles in the shape of hot metal? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr, Qinwoda, — The next item is steam. It rose from 14 as. to Rs. 1-12-0. 

( 460 ) 
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A/r. That is .due to the increased tost of steam coal which tom 

from Rs. 4-6-0 to Rs. 8*3-0. It is alio partly due to the increase in wages of 
the men in the boiler plani from March which torresponds with the iucresM 
that I have already given with regard to labour. * 

Mr, Ginwala. — The next item is Yard Switching. It rose from 7 as. to 15 as. 

^ Mr, Ptiernon . — That is due to the high price of steam coal and the increase 
m the cost of labour. 

Mr, C?tnu;a/a^~>What does it include? • 

Mr. Pettraon. — The handling of all the traffic the works. 

Mr. Maiher.^AhoMt the cost of steam : a good deal of blast furnace gas is 
burnt under boilers for steam raising. That of course would not cost more? 

Mr. PtUraon. — No. 

the^^work^Y^**^* — ^ suppose you took the average cost of raising steam for all 

Mr. Petanon. — That is the system. 

Mr, Mather. — You would not change a lower rate to the blast furnaces? 

• Mr. Peteraon. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We will now take the open hearth. In the open hearth, 
your works cost rose from Rs. 41-i5-0 to Rs. 68-13, a difference of about Rs. 27-10-0. 

Mr. Peteraon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You say that the difference between cost of net metal is 
Rs. 12 per ton, whereas the difference between cost above metal is Rs. 15 per 
ton. How do you explain this difference of Rs. 12 in net metal and Rs. 15 in 
the other case? 

Mr. Peteraon. — The difference in the cost of net metal is Rs. 12 and it is 
covered bv the increased cost of pig iron. The yield also has deteriorated by 
about 10'5 per cent, fr im 94.35 to 83. Bh per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — That is merely a metnod of accounting. 

Mr. Peterson. — T am going to explain that that is not really the case. The 
method of finding out the yield has changed from 1st April 1921. Up to 1920-21, 
the yield was calculated on the total consumption of pig and scrap, but after 
that it was calculated on the total metallic mixture. If it was calculated by the 
old metnod, the present yield would come to about 90 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — What are these raw materials that are included with pig and 
scrap ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Pig, scrap, ore, ferro manganese, ferro-silicon, and aluminium. 

Mr. Ginwala . — The main items of increase under this head are the following. 
The first is fuel including producer gas which went up from Rs. 2-9-0 to Rs. 6-3-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — The increase is due to — 

(а) tne hign cost of coal which rose from Rs. 5-2-0 to Rs. 7-12-0; 

(б) the increase in wages which has already been explained, and 

(c) the higher consumption of coal which rose from 864 lbs. per ton of 
ingots to 1.216 lbs. in 1921-22 which is due to the fact that less steel 
was actually being produced owing to the tightening of specifications. 

Mr. Mather. — Ts this 1,216 lbs. per ton worked out on some careful basis, 
allowing for the Producer Gas actually used on the open hearth? Some of that 
gas goes to t|^e other furnaces. 

• Mr, Peterson, — They have calculated that. It is not measured; it is an 
estimate made by 'the officer in .charge of the department and passed by the 
General Manager.* You may take tnat as fairly accurate. 

A/?*. Mather. — Then you give as part of the explanation the rise in the cost 
of labour. Is labour on the Gas Producers included under fuel? 

Mr, Peterson,--Yes. That will be all costs connected with fuel. 

Ur, Including steam and miscellaneous costs? 



3Cfr. /^e^erfon.-^T«8. i\i«l for miscellimeotis ptirposes was in 181647' in- 
cht'ded in Qas Prodacer fuel., In 1921-22 amounted to As. 2*24. The total 
increase in fuel therefore was 'fj^om Rs. 2-9*68 to Rs. 6-0.64 plus 0-2*24 or 6^2.88. 

MfJXrinw(da , — The next item is Refractories which rose from As. 15 to Rs3. 

Mr. Ptitnon. — Toe increase is Rs. 2-1-0. It is duo to other causes besides 
the increase in the cost of bricks, limestone, coke, etc. Limestone — ^the increase 
has been from Rs. 5-13-0 to Rs. 6-7-0. Coke—the increase has been from 
Rs. 6-3-0 to Rs. 13-10-0. Dolomite — ^tke increase has been frot^ Rs. 3-6-0 to 
Rs. 5-3-0. Firebricks — tlie increase has been from Rs. 83-10-0 per thousand to 
Rs. 142-8-0 per thousand. 

Mt. consumption must have gone up as well as the cost per unit. 

Mr. Peterson. — Consumption has probably increased. I have not got the 
figures of consumption here. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you know that they have increased? 

Mr. Peterson. — Do you mean the actual use of bricks per ton of ingot? 

Mr. MatKer. — Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. — Part of the increase has been due to the alteration of head- 
ings of accounts. U is another case in which the same thins; is not included under . 
the same head in the cost accounts of each year. In 1916-17 bricks and clay 
were shewn separately. 

Mr. Mather. — They are not shewn separately in the Statement. 

Mr. Peterson. — Not in the cost accounts. They are included in refractories. 

I don't think that there has been any great increase in consumption. . 

Mr. Mather. — The price you have given has gone up by 200 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. — As I said, the price of bricks is not the only cause of increase. 
It is a question of the increase in the consumption of dolomite, limestone and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. Mather. — I don’t mean that there has been any increase in bricks only 
but in the refractories as a whole. 

Mr. PetersorC. — Yes. 

President. — The statement does not relate to the open hearth only. So there 
is reason to believe that it was specially higher that year. 

Mr. Peterson. — Apparently there has been some alteration in the system of 
accounts, but 1 think that we cam hardly alter the figures now. In 1916-17 under 
refractories they excluded most of the repairs on ladles which are now included. 

Mr. Mather. — These must have been put somewhere else. 

Mr. Peterson. — They were shown separately in 1916-17, but unfortunately in 
drawing up this statement they have not included tuose under the head refrac- 
tories. 

Mr. il/atAer.— ^All the items are somewhere in the total for 1916-17, I take 
it? 


Mr. Peterson . — It would save the Board trouble if you ask me to give the 
explanation to-morrow.* It is not explained by these figures. 

Mr. Ginwala . — General works rose from As. 11 to Rs# 2-4-0. 

Mr. Peterson . — That is due to the increase in salaries which rose from 
Re. 2.62,000 in 1916-17 to Rs. 5.16,400 in 1921-22. It is 
due also to the increase in the allowance . made to the 
Managing Agents which rose from Rs. 27,000 to I^s. 68,000. London 
office increase is due to the increased work put on them in connection with pur- 
chises for the Greater Extensions. Then there is the increase in the euditors* fees 
from Rs. 5,900 to Rs. 12,000; the employment Bureau in Jamshedpur was not 

• The explanation is as follows : 

'Rifrreforiis.^ 

In t^’e Tear 1916-17 lad^e repairs were taVen under PeUniug Fund Aooonnt, whereas 
from 1921-22 they have been charged iu Open Hearth Refractories aerount. In 1921-22 
this amounted to 1-50. This change in syetem acoonnts for most of the increase. 
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established in 1916*17 and Uiera was ifb expenditure on that account but in. 1021*22 
there was an expenditure of Ks. 22,400 under that* head. Postage and telegraph 
charges rose from Hs. 25,800 to Ks. 37,600. Pifrther, the percentage ^located 
to tiie open hearth fy maces was increased froin 17*5 by 35*03 per &ut. in 
1021*22 by the General Manager. 

President — It is double. 

Mr. Petersq^. — Yes. , 

Mr, Ginwala . — ^What is this allocation you are talking of! 

Mr. Peterson. — This is the allocation of the proportion in which the general 
works expenses are distributed between the various producing departments. 

Mr. irinwala. — Do you follow any principle? 

Mr. Peterson. — Wo don’t really follow any definite principle — I mean to say, 
it is not in accordance with any aefiiiite scale. Vve simply take the total cost 
and allocate a certain percentage to each department winch in the opinion of 
the General Manager it should bear. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What was the idea of raising this by 500? It will mean 
more in ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is probably based on the cost above metal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is on cost above metal. 

Mr, Peterson. — So far as I remember, the system was altered and a system 
was instituted of allocating this in proportion to the cost of above metal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That upsets the previous calculation altogether because it 
will add 50 per cent, to the item. 

Mr. Mather. — It adds 100 per cent, and doubles it. 

President. — It only applies to the item “General Works expenses’*. 

Mr. Peterson. — Unless it is stated there the allocation is made in accordanct 
with the amount used as far as it is estimated. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next item is increase of labour from Rs. 44*0 to Rs. 6*4*0. 

Mr, Peterson. — The explanation is the same as in the other cases. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Furnace lelining fund — from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7-8-0 — a difference of 
Rs. 2-8-0 per ton. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is due to increase in the price of bricks and in the rate 
of wages paid. Fire bricks rose from Rs. 83-10-0 to Ks. 142-8-0 per thousand. 
Foreign magnesite bricks from Rs. 1,405 to Rs. 2,320 per thousand, and local 
magnesite bricks from Rs. 747 to Rs. 1,833 per thousand. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is a very big item — the increase in the local bricks is 
much higher than in the other. 

Mr. Peterson . — That is about 150 per cent, and the other is about 90 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Are these the bricks which you buy from the Kumardhubi 
Works ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather . — In connection with the charging of things like bricks and stores 
generally, how do you decide the price at which these articles are to be charged 
to the departments at a time wtien prices have fallen? Do yon issue them to 
the departments at tlie price prevailing at the time when the articles were 
received ? 

Mr. Peterson. — On the average price of our stocks on the date of issue. We 
reduced our valuation of the stocks. 

t 

Mr. Ginwala.^l!oo\Sf lubricants and supplies rose from Rs. 14-0 to Rs. 2*12*0. 

Ur. Peterson. — This is due to an increase in the prices of stores, lubriceute, 
etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. — X think these are the main increases. 

Mr. Peterson , — Increase in the cost of flux — about 15 as. — is due to «n inrrrase 
in wages and the increase in the price of limestone which rose from Bs. 5*14*0 to 
Rs. 6-7*0. 
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iir. Mather * — ^And a big increase in confiomption ? 

Mr. Pttenon* — Yes. It a^ain is du:^ to tlie falling off in tLe production of 
steel tier furnace. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^You use more limestone per ton? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. Because we are producing less steel per furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is still over 100 ^per cent.? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — The actual consumption of limestone per ton of ingots is 357 
lbs. as against 166 lbs. This is due to the fact that less steel was produced. 

President. — Does that imply that you are producing only half the amount 
of steel which you were producinqr formerly? Is it that owing to the larger 
amount of ingots being turned down you are getting a smaller outturn in the 
open hearth ? 

Mr. Mather. — They are using more limestone in actually working down one 
than they c^id before. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That disposes of the open hearth. Coming to the blooming 
mill, the works cost rose Irom Rs. bO to Rs. 83-10-0. There is a difference oi 
Rs. 33-10-0. I see that is chiefly explained by the difference in the net metal 
cost which rose from lis. 44-6-0 to Rs. 76-11-0, winch is due to the higher cost 
of ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. — The difference in the total cost is Ri 3c 10-0, cf which 
Rs. 31-5-0 is due to increase in net metal cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to the 28 inch mill, the works cost increased 
from Rs. 76-2-0 to Rs. llo — a difference of about Rs. 40-14-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — A great proportion is also due to the increase in the net metal 
cost, whicli rose from Rs. 67 to Rs. 94. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There are two principal items of increase in this : one is 
steam which rose from Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3-2-0 — a difference of Rs. X-12-0 — and the 
General works expenses which rose by Re. 1. 

Mr. Peterson. — The explanation is the same as in the case of the open 
hearth, an increase in the price of coal and in wages. 

Mr. Mather. — Has the percentage of the allocation to General works expenses 
been increased as well? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. From 12*6 to 15‘8. 

Mr. Mather. — The allocation should have fallen somewhere? 

Mr. Peterson. — It would have fallen on pig and the coke ovens. On pig it 
has fallen from 27*5 to 18*06. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Labour has also increased? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is due partly to the increase in wages and because more 
men were employed in tlie shipping aepartinent to handle more tonnage. 

Mr, Mather. — If you got more tonnage that increases your divisor? 

Mr. Peterson. — In 1916-17 the whole of our production practically was rails. 

Mr, Mather. — Your output figures do not show that conspicuously by com- 
parison with 1921-22. 

President. — 1 take it that the great increase in the credit for scrap is because 
you are producing more second class rails now? 

Mr. Peteis&n. — It is due to the fact that rails and steel of the quality that 
were accepted during the war are not being accepted now. It does not mean that 
the practice has fallen off, but that the 9 iar|cet will not take them. *' 

Mr. Ginwala. — T think it is probably due to the change .in the system of 
accounting. Formerly you did not take credit at the market ^ate, but at scrap 
Talne. 

Mr. Peterson. — Originally we took the scrap value and then the pig iron 
cost. At present we take credit as scrap except in the case of actual sales. At 
that time we credited rejected rails at Rs. 61 a ton and reiected structural 
materials at Rs. 20 a ton and also billets at Rs. 53. In 1921-22 we credited 
second class rails, which were sold, at Rs. 84, 90 lbs. second class rails at 
Bs. 79 and also billets at Rs. 63 : other rejected materials we credited at Bs. 20. 
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, Mr. Uatktf * — It is hardier a change* in the system? 

Mr. Ptttnon . — It is merely actual prices realised that are shown in the 
costs. • 

Mr. Mather . — The figures for materials per ton and yield are a little sUimris- 
ing. I do not understand them. In 1916'l7 the materials per ton figure is 2,851 
lbs. and the yield is 78.58 per cent, and in 1921*22 the materials per ton figure 
is 2,547 lbs. and the yield has been given at 80*31. Whichever figure is correct 
I cannot understfhd such a big difference.* 

President . — If 78*58 is right the corresponding figure for 1921*22 is 87*9. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^We shall give an explanation for that figure. 

Mr. Mather . — ^Are these figures for materials per ton right? 

Mr. Peterson . — They are actual figures given in the cost sheets. 

Mr. Mather . — May 1 take it that the bigger yield is due to an increased 
severity in the specifications? 

Mr. Peterson . — I do not know. The figure 78*58 is correct and I do not 
understand the other figure. 

Mr. Mather . — It affects these costs; 88 per cent, is much more like the normal 
yield whicli one would expect from the blooming mill. 

President . — The tonnage of blooms used in 1921*22 was 135,246 and of rails 
96,273 tons. Surely 96 :135 is not 88 per cent. There must be something wrong. 

Mr. Peterson . — We shall give an explanation.* 


*Ex'planation. 

28 " Mill Yield. — Method of calculating yield has been changed from 1921. 

In 1916*17 the yield was calculated on the total finished steel divided by total 
consumption of Blooms, as for example : — 

Total Blooms consumed in 1916-17 .... 87,634 tons. 

Total products 68,859 „ 

Vield = X 100 = 78-83 per cent. 

In 1921-22 the yield has been calculated on the finished products rdns the Bar 
Mill Billets rolled on 28'' Mill, e.g. 


Blooms used iu 1921-22 

Total finished products 96,273 tons. 

Bar Mill Billets . 12,343 „ 


Yield 


108,631 X lOU 
] 36,246 


80-31. 


135,246 tons. 


108,621 „ 


The method of calculating consumption per ton of products was changed from 
April 1921. In 1916*17 the consumption per ton was calculated by dividing the 
blooms used by the total finished steel whereas in 1921-22 it was calculated on 
the basis of the blooms used being divided by the total finished steel Bar 
Mill Billets plus second class rails covered by orders. 


1916-17 Blooms per ton of product 

87.634 

88 66 

2,2t0 .. 2.861 llu. 

1921-22 Blooms nsed • 


185,246 ton,. 

finished steel Products ^ ^ 

96,273 


Bar ^{111 Billet* 

12,348 


Second clfss Kails covered by orders 10,312 



— 

118,983 „ 

Consumption per ton » 

1SR,'’46 

'118,938 

X 2,240 > 8,647 Ib,. 


If consumption be calculated on the total finished steel and Bar Mill Billate. 
it would come to 9,780 lbs. 80*31 per cent, yield. 



. A/r. (xtntoata.— We may take bars. Tfbpre is an increase in the tot^ cost oi 
Bs. 63-8 A the difference belween Rs. 82 and Rs. 135-8.0. This is mainly account 
6d far by the cost of the net metal Bs. 65-12-0 and Rs. 95-6-0--a difference of 

Id. 

■ 3/r. Peterson. — There are other causes. See the explanation given lower 

down in that letter. The cost above metal increased by Rs. 13-13-0 and the cost 

of conversion by Rs. 19-12-0. 

^ •• , c 

Mr. Ginwala. — Net metal coat was Rs. 65-121-0 and rose to Rs. 95-6-0--a 
difference of Rs. 39-10-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — The total increase was Rs. 64 in works cost, of which Rs. 40 is 
accounted for by the increase in the net metal cost. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Yon have got a big increase in Gas Producers — about Rs. 2-14-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — x'hat is due to the high cost of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Lahonr has gone up from Rs. 8 to Rs. 13— a difference of 
Rs. 6. That is a tremendous increase in labour. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think there was any special increase here. Ther^ 
was no particular reason for increasing the labiur charges in the bar mill. 

Mr. Ginwala — It is a bigger percentage than your other labour increases? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is a little over 50 per cent. 

President. — It would be explicable if more work was going to the rail mill and 
less was going to the Bar mill. How the tonnage and yield should be exactly 
identical in those years I do not understand. 

Mr. Peterson. — These are round figures we have given here. The production 
was not absolutely the same : — 

In 1916-17 it was 29,867 tons. 

In 1921-22 it was 29,598 toms. 

There was very little difference and so we gave a round figure. 

Mr. Ginwda. — ^Why should labour increase by Rs. 5-12 here while in the case of 
rails it increased only by Re. 1 per ton? 

'Mr. Peterson. — The actual increase in wages given and the actual concessions 
amounted to about 62 per cent. 

President. — But the concessions would not appear in this part of the accounts?' 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. Concessions in the form of leave, etc., that is what I 
am talking about. I don’t think there is a very great discrepancy to be explained 
there. 

President. — It is about as great in the open hearth and it is even greater 
in the case of pig. 

Mr. Peterson. — It might also be due to the alteration in the practice in the 
bar mill. During the war I don’t think we were rolling the same number cf 
smaller sectiors. that we are rolling now. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next item is Steam. It went up from Rs. 1-10-0 to 
Rs. 44-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is the same explanation again as in other cases — increase 
in the cost of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The next big item is in your general works expenses, from 
Rs. 1-5-0 to Rs. 3-11-0, a difference of Rs. 2-6-0. Is there any^ alteration in 
the allocation? •* ' 

Mr, Peterson. — It is very slight, 7.5 to 9 ’3, which accounts for 25 per cent, 
of the increase. What other reasons there are I do not know, 

Mr. (riniroZa.— Inspection 0-2-0 to Rs. 1-5-0? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is because more tonnage is being inspected. 

Mr. Mather.— is this charge exactly? 

^ ^ Mr. Peterson. — ^It appears in the cost account as inspection charges. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have no insp*'**’''" «»4ii«» 
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Mf» Peieraon.— We hav« in the rail mills. We have only extracted the 
larger items here. * 

Mr, Maihtf, — ^What have you got here? ^ 

Ur, PeUrscm, — On the^rail mill, Bs. 21 per ton. » 

Mr. Mather, — I think that might possibly be accounted for. The structural 
steel that you actually sell to private firms is inspected by me on your account. 

Mr, Peteraon.-^l shall send you the details. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is done for your satisfaction? 

Mr. PeteTSon. — For the satisfaction of the customers. 

Mr. Kale. — What is this “Cost of rails rolled down”? 

Mr. Peterson. — There are second class rails rolled down into lighter sections 
on the bar mill. We treat them as billets and include the 20 inch mill with this 
at the cost of blooms. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I think T asked you to draw up a brief summary bringing 
•it up from pig to rails. I have taken it under 5 different headings in this way — 
go from raw materials upward to rails and the rails rose from Rs. 76-3-0 to 
Rs. 116? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Under the 5 headings : — 

(1) Raw materials, in which I have included ore, dolomite and coke, rose 
' from Rs. 12-6-0 to Rs. 25-12-0, an increase of Rs. 13-6-0 or about 

108 per cent. 

(2) Fuel rose from Rs. 7-6-0 to Rs. 15-9-0, an increase of Rs. 8-3-0 or 111 

per cent. 

(3) Labour rose from Rs, 13-13-0 to Rs. 18-6-0, an increase of Rs. 4-9-0 or 

33 per cent. 

(4) General works rose from Rs. 2-13-0 to Rs. 5-9-0, an increase of Rs. 2-12-0 

or 100 per cent. 

(6) Principal miscellaneous charge rose from Rs. 12-15-0 to Rs. 18-8-0, an 

increase of Rs. 5-9-0 or 43 per cent. 

Have you checked these figures with your works cost under these various 
headings ? 

Mr. Peterson. — These have been prepared from the works cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There has been an increase in the total from Rs. 49-5-0 to 
Rs. 83-12-0, an increase of Rs. 34-7-0 or an all-round rise of 70 per cent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — It is a funny thing that though there is a general rise of 70 per 
cent, the rise in the general works cost is 53 per cent.? Is that right? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want to \;ork out your prices at which you ought to be 
able to sell steel at a reasonable profit on the profit and loss basis for 1921-22. 

Your total production of steel in that year was 126,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And the surplus pig for sale was 107,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That 107,000 is not the normal quantity that you would get * 
if you were only manufacturing steel? 

Mr. Petefson. — If we do not manuffcture steel to full capacity it would be 
•very much larger. We hava two estimates of the quantity of surplus pig that 
will be available Vhen the Greater Extensions are complete — one is the Consult-, 
ing Engineer's estimate of over 100,000 and the other the General Manager's esti- 
mate aof ^,000 tons. We take the latter. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If we take 35,000 tons as your normal surplus and 70,000 at 
extra, will that do? 

Mr, Pe^^raon,— That should be accurate, 
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have worked out tlwse costs according to my insiraction : 
according to that the total copies to Bs. 186 ‘«58 lakhs? 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Yes. c 

Mr. ^inwala. — Rs. 186.58 lakhs as being the cost of 126^000 tons of steel, but it 
includes your proht on 70,000 tons of pig that is not part of the normal production? 

Mr. Peterson . — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwda. — So in any adjustment that we make we ^must add the 
profit on the 70,000 tons of pig to this figure of 186*^ lakhs? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwda. — After allowing for depreciation and other things would a profit 
of Bs. 40 per ton be reasonable? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Qinwda.-^o that 214 lakhs divided by 12I5,000 would be the price at 
which you could sell your steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Item I “ Expenditure on total production " — Rs. 204*93. May 
1 take it that that includes all expenditure? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, that includes everything. 

Mr. Ginwda. — ^With regard to item II — Rs. 117*46, that is actual realization? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — In another statement submitted on the 6th November which has 
been printed you say that you actually sold 96,000 tons as the amount available 
for sale, whereas in the other statement which you originally put in 107,000 tons 
is the amount of pig available for sale. 

Mr. Peterson . — Probably we said so. 

President. — In that case the other statement is quite wrong. 

Mr. Peterson. — The difference between the statement sent on the 5th Novem* 
ber and the othoi> statement is that in the one we have pig iron available foi sale 
and in the other we have pig iron sold. In the statement of the 6th November 
we give 107,000 tons as available for sale and 104,000 as the actual sale. 

President. — Then is 96,000 tons the quantity you were actually paid for? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes that is what was actually paid for during the year. 

President. — Ave not then these the figures that ought to go in? 

Mr. Peterson. — The figure of 107,000 tons was what was actually supplied 
and 96,000 tons was what we were actually paid for, during the year. I will, 
however, have this cleared up to-morrow. 

Mr. Ginwda. — If you total up these figui'es it comes to 87 lakhs. 

President . — What you were actually paid for were valued at Bs. 100 a ton. 
Why did you value it at Rs. 94 a toii? 

Mr. Peterson. — The correct figure is Rs. 94. That is the actual average price 
for this year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Add overhead charges on total produdction ; — ^Depreciation at 
rates given by me — I gave you all the income-tax rates except in one case where 
I had made some alteration in the colliery machinery. I allowed you 
depreciation at 7^ per cent, on the whole machinery, instead of allowing you 10 
per cent, on underground and 5 per cent, on overground. Is it not a fair per- 
centage ? 

. P®!" cent, is reasonable in order to ascertain what depre- 

ciation should bo added to the cost beforcf arfiving at the profit. 

Mr. Ginwda. — The other rate is a conventional rate. I take it that you 
depreciatod the plant from the original book value of Rs. 682 Kikhs to Rs. So 
lakhs? The depreciation is 202 lakhs. , 

Mr. Petsrson.-r-Yes. 

Mr. Ginwda.^Yoa worked it out, I take it, on this basis. You took the 
!wk value of each principal item at the beginning of the year and you depre- 
ciated those items at those rates every year up to 1S21? 
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Mr. Peterson . — I am taking depreciation at the same rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^With regard to the output of thrfb year — ^1921-22 : it was pro- 
duced by the operation of the ola plant as well^as a portion of the ^eater 
Extensions. I took Bs..l crore as the approximate value of the Greater Exten- 
sions which contributed to the production of the year. Do you consider that a 
fair amount? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is a fair estimate. 

President. — !^ave you gone into that question? 

Mr. Peterson. — I have gone into these various items. One crore will be fairly 
reasonable. 

President. — I want to ask you a question about the depreciation of Bs. 30 
lakhs for the original plant. That differs, 1 think, from Bs. ^i2 lakhs shewn in 
the earlier statement? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is the only difference. 

President. — There is this difficulty as regards the old method of calculating 
depreciation on the original book value. It includes depreciation on deprecia- 
tion and it means that your depreciation increases without limit. I must raard 
Tnyself at this point by suggesting that this method, to my mind, does involve a 
fallacy that you are charging depreciation on the original book value of what 
has been purchased from the depreciation fund, and I pointed out to you on 
our first visit to Jamshedpur that, if you follow that method, your depreciation 
constantly increases. In one statement you have put the allowance for deprecia- 
tion when the extensions are complete at Bs. 130 lakhs. In accordance with your 
principles it will be Bs. 138 lakhs in the second year, Bs. 146 lakhs in the third 
year, and so. 

Mr. Peterson. — It seems to me to be a question of method. 

President. — It is much more than that. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. Peterson. — The actual result is about the same. You can reckon depre- 
ciation in one of three ways. 

President. — Vfe went into that before. I think I suggested to you then that 
it would not do to charge depreciation on what has been purchased from the 
depreciation fund, because in that case your allowance. . . . 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that it makes as a matter of fact much difference. 

President. — I must guard myself. I hold strong opinions; on that question 
I do not know that this sum of Bs. 30 lakhs practically makes a great differ- 
ence to the final result, but there is one other point to consider which was also 
referred to at a previous meeting — how far you are entitled in the cost of ld21-22 
to take full depreciation on your colliery machinery. I don’t want to go 
into that just now, but I don’t accept the figure of Bs. 30 lakhs as final. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you added the depreciation that the plant has under 
gone? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — per cent, interest on a working capital of Bs. 217 lakha— 
you have taken these figures from your accounts for that year? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes 

Mr. Ginwcda. — But I suggested that a working capital of Bs. 2 crores would 
be more than enough for that purpose. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that it makes very much difference. 

Mr. Ginweda. — It makes some diff^reryse. 

* Mr. Peterson.-^We will take Bs. 2 crores as a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Ginvmla.’rBomh&y office expenses and Agjsnts’ commission-— these are, 
actual^ I think? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Item No. 4 • ie the capital which is the equivalent of the pret 
sent value Qf therp^nt — old and, new — in operation? . 

Mr. Petefson.—t'es. _ 
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Mf, Oinwala . — ^You claim on ordinary %iid deferred capital of Bs. 277 lakha 
10 per cent, interest. That includes new ordinpy and new deferred capital ? 

Pederson.— Yes. # 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^Do you consider that a fair return on the ordinary and defca 
red capital? 

Mr. Pederson.— -Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I think that brings ^ out all the points. With regard to col- 
lieries, the President has raised the question as to whether you* are entitled to 
charge depreciation on the whole plant in the collieries. 

Mr. Ptttnon. — In 1921-22 it was Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Giilwola. — The point is this : would it give you much trouble to omit the 
collieries altogether and work out the total cost of coal to you on the assump- 
tion that you had purchased the whole of it from^^the market? 

Mr. Ptitrson. — You want to know, supposing we had replaced all the co^l 
that was coifiing from our own collieries and bought the whole lot from outside, 
what would be the increased or decreased expenditure? It can be done quite 
easily. 

President. — ^Do you mean the market price or the contract price? * 

Mr. Peterson. — Of course the contract price. 

President. — ^You could eliminate the colliery expenditure from this total witli 
out much difficulty. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — We have taken the year 1921-22 as being the least abnormal 
year. I ask you whether any adjustment has been made in order to bring op 
the cost more or less to what it would be about this time? After all that is 
important. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We have given yoil a full statement showing what the cost 
will be when the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Oinwala. — There is this intermediate stage. If to-day's costs were taken 
for the figures of 1921-22 on the plant that was then in operation as being the 
normal year . . . 

Mr. Peterson. — I can only give you a guess. It is difficult to work out. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The trouble is this. Last year was so abnormal that we really 
could not find what your cost of production ought to be, but for purposes of our 
recommendation we should take the co.st of production about the time of our 
recommendations. 1921-22 may be a fair basis to take as it eliminates abnormal 
conditions. Would you take that as a reasonable figure of your cost to-day? 

Mr. Peterson. — Subject to one factor, i.c., the increase in the price of coal. 

I would be prepared for purposes of calculation to eliminate all the other factors, 
but not the price of coal which is very important. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What will you puf the increase at, if the coal has ghne up 
from Bs. 6 to Bs. 9? Your consumption of coal is roughly 4 tons. So if you 
multiply by 4 and add it, that would bring you into relation with present Ilay 
conditions. 

Mr. Peterson. — That would be a rough and ready method. That is the only 
increase that ought to enter into the calculation : others mi^ht be ignored. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Are there any important decreases in your cost? 

Mr. Peterson. — I cannot think of any in particular, except the decrease re- 
sulting from the operation of the new pKmtf ” 

Mr. Oinwala. — I am taking the old plant and want to bring these costs into* 
relation with the cost of to-day. ^ 

Mr. Peterson . — That would be correct provided allowance is made fore ooal. 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^You have given in one of these letters the estimate of your 
cost when the Greater Extensions are in operation? 

Mr* Petersonr-W^ have sent in i detailed statement of the works cost, 



iiif» (?tnii;a?a.— For purposes of your works cost have you worked out the 
average price of steel in your Greater Extensions figures? 

Mr, PeUnon. — ^We have given the cost for eich particular process. ^ 

Mr. Gmu'cHa. — ^Will*you give me the average cost of rails? 

Mr. Pettraon. — Taking the 1921-22 prices of coal and other materials at prices 
.we expect to pay and with the Greater Extensions in full operation, the rails cost 
on the new 28^ mill would be Bs. 03-11-p and on the old 28^ mill Bs. 100-14-0, 
and the average cost per ton on new and old 28'' mills would be Bs. 95-8<6. 
We have worked this out as carefully as we can. 


Mr. Ginwala. — To inis wo must add the other charges. You take the block 
as worth Bs. 21 crores. You have taken depreciation on that. But in the state- 
ment of the capital that you think ought to earn, you do not take Bs. 21 crores 
at all. . You claim a profit on about Bs. 16 crores. 

Mr. PeUraon. — I have simply taken the actual capital and the amount pay- 
able on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^But though you have charged depreciation on the whole block, 
you do not ask for any return on the extra capital? 

Mr. Pettraon. — I have not asked for any return on the capital that has been 
found from the reserves. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Would it not be better for you to write down the value of 
your block to the value of your capital which you think ought to earn? 

Mr. Petaraon. — ^You mean reduced figures for depreciation? 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your earning capital comes to Bs. 17 crores on this. Would it 
not be better for you to write down the value of the block to the value of the 
earning capital? 

Mr. Pttaraon. — That will reduce the sum that has to bo earned. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would it not be more in accordance with the position? 

Mr. Peterson.— -Depreciation on the block is clearly a question of what you 
consider to bo a reasonable amount for depreciation. 

Mr. Ginwala.^l\> is no gooa your trying to calculate your depreciation and 
other things on the value of the block which is far in excess of your capital 
or its replacement value. 

Mr. Peterson.— -It may not be in excess of its value. 

Preaident. — Of its cost? 

Mr. Peterson.— Our capital here is Bs. 17 crores. Probably our block of 
Bs. 21 crores, if you value it now, would be worth Bs. 19 crores. 

Mr. (7mioata.— Would it not be better for you to bring it down to the actual 
value of the replacement plant and of the capital at present, in these accounts? 


Mr. Peteraon. — ^Bring it down in the balance sheet? 

Mr Ginwala.— In tnis statement here : it does not require any alteration 
in your capital. It is simply writing down the value of the block to the value 
of the capftal that you say is entitled to earn profit? 

Mr. Pefcrson.— This statement is simply a method of finding out what the 
Company must earn really. The first thing you have to consider is what is a 
reasonable figure for depreciation. The next figure is the debenture interest. 


Mr Ginwala.— Yon are not claiming a return on Bs. 21 crores, but you are 
claiming a return on the Bs. 17 crores only including the debentures. 

Mr. Pederson.— This statement w only an endeavour to ascertain how much 
money the Comnany has to earn in order to make a certain profit. Ihe first 
figure I have to take is what interest has to be paid by the Companj on deben- 
tures and loans? me second figure I have to take is a reasonable fij^e for 
depreciation taking the whole circumstances of the Company into consideration. 
That does not necessarily bear any relation to share capital. 

Mr. Ginwala.—l do not say it does but in this case would it not be simpler? 
Of course you would have to reduce the amount of depreciation when yoin writ# 
down your cost. 
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. That will bring down tj|)e amount 4^. be found. Tho question 

18 whether Rs. I crore or 1*3 crore is me i;eusonabie figure to be allowed on .tne 
plant. I would say that' the" difference between these two figures, when you are 
calculating what ought to be the cost of steel in future, is not a point on which 
anyone would express a very definite opinion. Depreciation may vary from 4^ to 
7^ per cent. The higher figure allows for obsolescence, risk of accident, risk of 
strikes and so on. It is a matter of opinion, a personally think that the best 
method of calculating depreciation is to take your cost value and to set aside a 
certain amount each year wnich would*' extinguish that. # 

Mr. Ginwcda. — But you may be taking too high a figure. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am taking the actual cost. 

Mr. Gip.wdla. — Ulie idea is perfectly sound that the total depreciation must bs 
equivalent to the replacement of the plant. That is true. W hat would it cost 
to replace at this moment? 

Mr. Peterson. — In my own opinion what should be taken is what the plant 
actually cost. The only way is to take your original cost and write off a sum 
of money e^ery year. 

President. — Mr. Pilcher pointed out that if, as the result of a duty on steel, 
the cost of replacement of the present factory building will be raised, varioua 
manufacturing companies would raise their depreciation rates. Mr. Ginwala 
is putting to you the converse case. If the cost of replacement is a good deal 
below the actual cost, is it necessary for you to set aside the same amount for 
depreciation ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Mr. Ginwala is asking me my opinion as to what I should 
do and this is the way in which I would do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing I bought a thing for Rs. 20 yesterday and to-day 
its value is Rs. 10. 

Mr. Peterson. — I would depreciate on Rs. 20. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I know that it can be replaced by Rs. 10, and I will not over- 
charge. 

Mr. Peterson. — Depreciation is a matter of accounts. It is not a question 
of opinion; 

Mr. Ginwala. — But would you be satisfied if the amount for depreciation was 
reduced to Rs. 1 crore? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. But I doubt if one crore can fairly be said to cover 
the risk of obsolescence. New processes may Qpme in and you may have to 
replace parts of me plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — This gives you 6 per cent, on everything? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. I think it is fairly reasonable. 

Mr, Ginwala. — You have taken 10 per cent, on the ordinary share capital? 

Mr. Peterson. — Ordinary share and deferred capital lumped together. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to working capital don’t you think that Rs. 5 
crores is too high? 

Mr. Peterson. — I have given you details for that. I cannot myself see how 
it can be reduced. Tnis is not a guess : I have a statement from the various 

heads of departments as to what is necessary for me year’s consumption. I 

would like to see it fall, but I doubt whether it will. We have no desire to in- 
crease our working capital at all. Rs. 445 lakhs is the n^inimum figure— tne 
lowest figure 1 can take with safety. 

Mr, Ginwcda. — This Agent’s commission at 7 per cent, seems rather high. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is simply in accordance with the Agency agreement. 

PrMxdent. — If shareholders are making heavy profit in business, that is a 
question for them and tnem only. But if the profit is made at /he expense of the 
consumer, then the question arises whether that ought to be allowed. \ 

Mr. Peterson. — The real question that arises is what is the expense of manage- 
ment of that, type.. As a matter of fact I have figures showing what Agents* 
coxnmission has been paid in the entire history of the Company, and they are. not 

^ very high. In spite of the very high profits made during the war, it has 
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omdttAtod to Bi. 3^ lakhs a year since the start the Company. For ^rst 
three years all the commission was remitted by Agents an^ two years ago i 
of the commission was again remitted. ^ 

President.’— ‘li you put in any note on that we shall not waste time by asking 
^y question on this. 

Mr. Peterson. — T am handing in a note on Agents* commission. The Agents' 
commission is based on para. 2 of the Agency agreement. 

Bate of cornmission. — The rate is fixed on a sliding scale, depending upon the 
dividends paid to the ordinary shareholders. 'I’he rates are as follows :t~ 

‘VyJien dividends to ordinary shareholders between 0 per cent, to 8 per 
cent. — 5 per cent, upon the net profits or Rs. 50.000 whichever is 
greater. 

When dividends to ordinary sluireholders exceeding 8 per cent, but not 
exceeding 10 per cent. — 1 per cent, upon the net profits. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 10 per cent, but not 
exceeding 12 per cent.— 8 per cent, upon the net profits. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 12 per cent. — ^9 per 
• cent, upon the net profits. 

Net firofi.ts.—T\w net profits are calculated after deducting all interest and 
expenses chargeable against Revenue and 3 per cent ilepreciation on block cost 
in respect of which depreciation is customary. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In interest, do you include debenture interest ? 

Mr. Peterson. — AVe have included it up to the present. 

President. — As far as I can see, the figiu’c you have given in this statement 
is for actual dividends. 

Mr. Peterson. — That has been calculated strictly in accordance with the agree- 
ment. 

President. — Only 3 per cert, depreciation is to be allowed, whereas you have 
put down Rs. 130 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. — We have taken that into account in calculating the commis- 
sion. We have assumed that these dividends have been earned and we have 
calculated Agents’ commission on them. It is according to the agreement. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The question is, not what arrangement is made with the Agents 
but what is a fair charge? 

President. — M^hat is your minimum commission? 

Mr. Ginwala..— 50,000 or 5 per cent. — whichever is greater. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There is one other point. You claim a certain percentage of 
what is due already on the second preference shares. That assumes that your 
Greater Extensions are in operation? 

Mr. Peterson. — It does. It assumes rather that only one year's dividend 
would remain unpaid. 

Mr. Ginwala.’— Are you correct? 

Mr. Peterson.’— 1 cannot tell you at present. I cannot tell you whether second 
preference dividends will be paid in June next. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you consider that Rs. 10 lakhs is a fair charge? 

Mf. Peterson. — This is money which has got to be found from the profits. 

If not, it will appear as a debt against the company in the balance sheet. That * 
is the first charge on profits. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it yiai^ now you have given your final estimates 
• of works cost on this elaborate basis and that the other figures are practically 
‘superseded ? " 

• 

4//. PettfBon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— ’AXso your third statement on a profit and loss basis will be 
superseded ? 

Mr, Peterson.^Y^B. This final estimate of costs ought to be more accurate, 
but you must realise of course that the year for the readieation of these ooets is 
after the Greeter Ezteusioiu are oompleied. 
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P/e^t«ren^—Do6s this average of Rs. U6 «gree with the detailed statement! 

Mr. ^^eteraon. — H does not. 

President. -~‘The average figure is based on a reduction* of 10 per cent? 

Mr. Peterson.^ — I have stated that in my note. We have assumed in these 
new figures a price of coal exactly equal to the price in 1921-22. I cannot say 
whether it will be realised or not. 

President. — If that comes true? * 

Mr. Peterson. — I hope it will. You asked me to assume that the price of 
coal would be the same as in 1921-22 and the figures are based on that assump- 
tion. I think these figures will probably be almost realised within two years. 

Mr. Ginirala.—We have got these overhead charges. If these are added to 
your wo^s cost, that will give a fairly accurate idpa as to the price you have 
to get — ^the price at which you can afford to sell at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Peterson.^You mean the price at which the Company can afford to sell 
and make a profit? 

Mr Ginwda.— Thai is to say. if we take Rs. 95 as the works cost for rails 
and add the other charges, will the total represent the price you should get? 

Mr. Peterson. — It will take three or four years before it is realised. 

Mr. ^mwafa,~There is an intermediate stage? In any calculation that we 
make, we should make a proportionate allowance for the liability that you incur 
in the meanwhile and should spread it out on a basis of, say, 6 years or ten years. 

Mrt Peterson.-A would spread it out for 10. 

Mr. Ginwtda. — Otherwise it v.ould overburden a particular year? 

Mr . Peter arm . ^Y es. 
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Mr* Peterson.-^l wish to make one point. 1 was asked yesterday certain 
questions ' regarding the Managing-^ Agents, the nature of the work they 
did for the Company, their commission, etc. One important point was not 
touched on and that is the very heavy financial burden which our firm, 
and the Principals of that firm, have carried in the past and still carry on 
behalf of the Company, and for which they receive nothing beyond the 
Agents’ commission. In the difficult yeari| through which the Company has 
passed, there have been many occasions wheii it has been entirely dependent 
on moneys advanced by our firm from their own resources. This year the 
Agents’ commission was Rs. 50,000 and to-day over 2 crores and 15 lakhs 
of the loans obtained by the Company are secured by the guarantee of the 
Firm itself and of its Principals. Without their guarantee the Company 
could not continue to work. 1 want to make that point because it is often 
misunderstood. 

President. — The only comment I should like to make is that, if adequate 
protection is given, that state of affairs would no longer exist P 

Mr. Peterson. — No, it will no longeP exist. I merely wanted to point out 
that our Firm is carrying a very heavy financial burden in regard to the 
Steel Company. 

, Pr^idtent, — We might take up now the question of the second class rails. 

Mr. Peterson. — Do you mean the sale proceeds of the second class rails? 
They are credited in the cost accounts. 

President. — In order to get the cost per ton, the^ total costs have to be 
divided by the output but the divisor does not include the second class rails, 
and they must therefore be treated as bye-products. 

Mr. Peterson. — We can do that by adding second class rails here. 11,443 
tons is the figure for the second class rails. 

President. — The figure we want is the price. 

Mr. Peterson. — Ra. 9*65 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That will have to be deducted from this P 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The Board wanted a i^te on the Palqjer Railway oon- 
tracts. 

Mr. PeJ^erson. — I have it here. These contracts were negotiated during 
the year 1917-18 before t^e conclusion of the War. The negotiations for the 
Palmer Railway Contracts were practically concluded Ify May — July 1918 and 
those with the Railway Board by September 1919. Conditions had altered 
in the interval and the view of the Steel Company’s Bq^rd is very clearly 
expressed in our first letter to Government, dated 8th August 1919. We 
attach a gopy of this and of their reply No. 516/S/18, dated the 16ih 
September 1919. • * 

The point that is to be considered is what was the Steel Company* d 
estimate of cost at which they could sell rails in 1918. During the years 
191^18, 1918-19, the Works cost of steel rails, leaving out of consideration 
any increase due to re-valuation of stocks, was an average of Rs. 88 per 
ton. The all-in cost as calculated by. oim method, which provides for alf 
possible expenditure, was an average of Rs. 124-8-0 per ton. 
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It is to be remembered Hhat what the Steel Company had to estimate "was 
not the cost at which they^ could make, rails, but the cost at which the 
English rail>makers could majse them after the War. If the Steel Company 
could i^.ot^'ultimately meet that cost it would have to go out of business. 
We knew that during the War there had been a great increase in the 
manufacturing capacity in England *and much money had been spent in 
bringing old plants up to date largely with Government assistance. We, 
therefore, knetv that competition after the War would be very severe. We 
also knew that there had been a large increase iij the prices of" raw materials 
and labour in England during the War and the general expectation was 
that these would drop after the War as has actually been the case in that 
-country. ♦It is the almost inyariable custom for all large manufacturers of 
steel to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. For these reasons 
we expected a cottiparatlvely low price in England after the War, and this 
has actually been realised, as is shown by the*prices at which the Railway 
Board and_^ other Railways ^in India purchased rails last year. What wa 
-did not foresee, and wriat”we think no one foresaw very clearly, was the 
industrial boom and the high prices that followed the War in India. If 
that is not taken into account, our calculations as to the English prices .are 
probably justified by the results and, considering the long period of the ' 
contracts, are probably not so very far out if the total price is averaged 
over the seven years. These, therefore, were the conditions. Wo knew that 
we had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. Our average costs at the time when the contracts were 
made were Rs. 88 for Works costs and Rs. 124-8 for all-in costs. This 
allows Rs. 36 a ton for overhead charges which wo then expected to be 
reduced by the Greater Extensions. At that time we expected the Greater 
Extensions to be in operation at the latc.st by the end of 1920 and our 
Agreement with our Consulting Engineers who were responsible for the 
•construction actually expired in December 1920 /ind was subsequently re- 
newed. We have already explained the causes that led to th^ delay in 
<jonstruction. " Our Consulting Engineers’ estimate of the works cost on rails 
from the new plant was originally as low as Rs. 56-12-5. This estimjite 
was made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Rs. 78-6-11 in January 
and February 1916 a^ a cost of coal of Rs. 4-6-0. 

Taking all these circumstances into account we considered that we should 
be able to manufacture at a cost of Rs. 90, and with an overhead charge 
of Rs. 30, the total cost of rails to us would have worked out to a cost of 
Rs. 120, and we also had every reason to suppose that wo should do better 
than this. The contracts were essential to the Steel Company and are stiU, 
in spite of the inadequate prices realised in the past, a great asset to-day 
as they ensure a steady and continually growing market for its rails. It 
is entirely wide of the point to argue that we should have bargained for a 
fluctuating price dependent either on the cost of raw materials or on the 
English pricM, as the Railways w'ould not agree to a proposal of that kind. 
Their attitude is very j)lain frdfii the letter from tile Railway Board who 
considered this a very liberal offer. It was a question, as all commercial 
business is, of taking one risk or another and wtf- preferred what we consi- 
<iered the lower riskmif fixed prices which ensured a continual market for 
our products to the, risk of leaving the Steel Works in a position of insecurity 
without forward sales. We did actually make the pro^Ji^sals to the Railway 
Board and I will fead that part of our letter and their reply to it. 

** The Steel Company beg that the fixed prices above mentioned should be 
treated as minimum prices as conforming to the Cost Sheet of the average 
of 1913-19. If the costs of the Steel Company riae, then it is suggested that 
the Railway Boaid and the Steel Company divide the excess., the Steel Com- 
pany to bear half the burden in order to give it an inducement to introduce 
economy in costs. The Railway Board to bear half the burden, because 
most probably the rise in costs would be due to rise in freights? rise in 
wages, rise in the cost of stocks, fllse^in the cost of winning raw material and 
the poorer quality of the cdhl, in all which the Steel Company cannot intro- 
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<!uce improvements however much it* may try. These rises should be consi- 
dered as depreciation money. The reply of the Railway Board is as 
follows; — • ^ 

“ As the Board regard this offer as a liberal one and are unable to expand 
further the terms proposed I am to express the hope that it will prove 
acceptable to your directors. I am to state in conclusion that the Railway 
Board are unable to accept the conditions tmtlined in the last two paragraph:^ 
of yoiir letter u^der reply.” * 

I have got a further note showing when orders for the Grea1:er Extensions 
wore placed year by year giving the total value of the orders placed^ 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 



46,23,148 

20,40,266 

33,18,948 

70,54,467 

29,22,755 

9,97,322 

3,50,468 


Total 


213,07,367 


Mr. Ginwala. — These are all your imports from the United States? 

ilfr. Peterson. — Yes. The heaviest year was 1920. 1920 was particularly 
heavy because we placed a contract for the structural steel. We had ori- 
ginally intended to roll tho. nece.ssary sections ourselves here. Partly because 
of the delay and partly because we sold our steel at a very high price, it 
paid us to buy from America, 

Mr. Ginwala. — I wish to know the cost of production of each article when 
the Greater Extensions are in operation according tp your estimate. In 
1927 you expect your cost to be as follows ; — 

Coke ........ Rs. 12-8 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is assuming the 1921-22 price as the price for coal. 

Mr, Ginwala , — 


Per ton. 

Rs. A. 

Pig iron 

Ingots 

Blooms ' 

Rails 

Bar Mill . . . 

Plate Mill 

And the others are not comparable at present? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^No. 

Mr, Oin^Bala. — ^These I take it 4 re*the average works cost of the working 
^of the new and tjie old plants? 

Mr, Peterson^ — Taken together, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We will now take the question of the collieries. We will 
take 1921-22 and 1922-23 separately for collieries. Your jDlock value of the 
oollieries^n 1921-22 was 175*24 lakhs? ^ 

Mr, Peterson. — Yes. * 

Mr. Ginwala. — And machinery was Rs. 111*21 lakhs? 


31 0 
58 8 
69 8 
95 8 
112 0 
120 0 


9 r* O 
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Mr. FeUfion, — ^Yes. 

Mr, GinwcHa, — ^Buildings — ^Rs. 19*03 lakhs P 
Mff. Te^erwn.— Yes. * 

Mr, Ginioala . — Now I ask you to calculate the depreciation on the machi- 
nery and buildings. What is the figure of these twoP per cent, on 
^machinery and 6 per cent, on buildings P 

Mr. Peterson . — r r 

Rs. 8*44 for machinery. 

Rs. *96 for buildings. 


Total Rs. 9-39 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that year you raised 417,000 tonsP 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your average raising cost I work out at Rs. 6-6 a ton. 
What is it according to your calculation? 

Mr. Peterson. — R^. 5-4-10 per ton excluding overhead charges. c 

Mr. Ginioala. — I have taken Rs. 6-5. To that, of course, you will have 
to add the depreciation per ton. Then you purchased in that year 607,000 
tons at Rs. 6-10 per ton? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And you used in that year 746,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it that you made good the difference between 

746.000 tons and the 607,000 tons that you purchased from your own colleriesp 

Mi\ Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say ydu made up 239,000 tons from your own 
colleries ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Some was taken from stock. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am taking your own figures. 

Mr. Peterson. — It would be that amount. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May we take it that you sjold the balance of your raising 
after having made good the difference? 

Mr. Peterson. — That was available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Yoiir realised price in that year uras Rs. 8-6-0 per ton. 
The difference between that price and your raising price is your profit or 
rather in comparison with the contract rate you made a profit of the differ- 
ence between Rs. 8-6-0 and Rs. 6-10-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now wo will do, the same for 1922-23. The block value is 
Rs. 189*41 lakhs, machinery Rs. 124’48 and buildings Rs. 19*84 lakhs. Depre- 
ciation on machinery at 74 per cent, amounts to Rs. 9*3 lakhs and on 
buildings at 6 per cent. Rs. 1 lakh. In all, it comes to Rs. 10*3 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^This has to be calculated on a raising of 614,000 tons. 
The raising cost in that year was Rs. 4-13-0. In that year you used about 

770.000 tons, of which you purchased about 670,000 at Rs. 8-16-6 or roughly 
Rs. 9. Therefore you made good that .200,000 tons out of ybur stocks in 
that year and you sold 370,000 tons at Rs. 9-3-0 a ton wlpch is the averag<j^ 
price I get. I don’t know whether that is correct. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is Rs. 9*18, We have actually sold 90,000 tops and 
not 370,000. The balance was in stock and available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that year by the contracts you were worse off hy several 
lakhs when compared to your own price. 

Mr. PeferSon.— Yes. 
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Mr, Oinwala. — ^If you Had used yeur own coal of 670,000 tons, you would 
have made a profit. You purchased 670,000 tons from outside at Rs. 0 
whereas from your own colleries you could have dot it at a much lower^price. 

Mr, Peterson, — Do you want to assume that the whole coal has come from 
our own collieries and see how that differs from the other figures ? 

Mr, Oinwala, — Yes. I take it that the surplus available for sale includes 
the amount of (Dal used at the collieries# 

Mr. Peterson. — Consumption will be included in raisings. In the case 
of the big collieries, it is a very small percentage, whereas in the case .of 
» small collieries, it is sometimes a fairly large percentage. 

Mr, Oinwala, — In your case what would be an all round reasonable figure? 

Mr, Peterson, — I should not like to trust my memory. It \^ould not make 
very much difference. 

President. — Supposing it was 10 per cent, of the coal raised? 

Mr, Peterson, — It was 16*5 per cent, last year. 

Mr, Oinwala. — We asked for a statement about the prices of rails, beams 
Vind bars, and you sent it to us with your letter of 26th November 1923. 
On the 30th April 1914, the prices of rails, beams and bars were £6-13-6, 
£6-4-6 and £8-1-6 respectively. You have not got any intermediate price 
for the years 1914 to 1918, but you have given the controlled prices according 
to your information. 

Mr. Peterson. — So far as we know them. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So far as you know between 1914-1918 the controlled price 
was Rs. 194-12-8. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, but that price was for 1918. 

3fr. Oinwala. — We will take 1919 now. The average prices of rails, beams 
and bars were £18-13-0, £20-0-8 and £21-17-1 respectively. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The average prices of rails, beams and bars in 1920 were 
£25-8-0, £30-2-6 and £32-8-4 respectively. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala. — In 1921, the average prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£16-16-0, £17-13-0 and £18-2-1. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala. — In 1922, the average prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£9-15-7, £10-11-6 and £10-16-0, 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^There is a big fluctuation there and I want to go into 
that. In October 1922, the prices of rails, beams and bars were £9-2-6, 
£10-0-0 and £10-0-0. You have also given figures for 1923. The average 
prices of rails, beams and bars were £10-14-8, £10-16-2 and £11-1-7. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In October 1923, the prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£9-12-0, £10-1-6 and £10-7-0. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala, — These are actual quotations obtained from your ofl5ee. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Yes, from our {joi\|don Office. 

Mr. Oinwala. r- Are these the quotation® 0» which you actually did busi* 
nessP , 

Hr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala. — These are sellers’ quotations. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Sometimes, there "^ay be a reduction. ^ 
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Mr. Peterson.^There is a reduction. What actually happens is when we 
get these quotations from our London Office, we pass them on to our 
customers. Our customers oither accept or write back and say ” we can 
actuaKy b«y at a lower price and send us an invoice to prove it. Usually 
there will be a difference of about six or seven shillings and we arrive at a 
compromise. Either we accept theirs or they accept ours. But this is tha 
evidence we use on our side. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is the seller’s price which is subject ttf' reduction. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, it would be subject to reduction for a big quantity. 

President. — The value of these figures is largely comparative. 

Mr. I^tcrson. — Yes, but they would be fairly accurate. 

President. — Take the case of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Rails are different. It was & fixed price practically. 

Mr. Mather. — ^These are c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — To which we will have to add landing and other cllarges. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — There are one or two things in connection with the coal 
figures which I should like to ask you about. The letter which you sent 
on the 12th December contains a statement showing the average cost to the 
Steel Company f.o.r. coal mine, per ton of coal. Is the f.o.r. cost the same 
as the raising cost, or does the f.o.r. include something that is not included 
in the raising cost ? I put this question because the figures are quite 
different. In the statement showing the actual average cost per ton of 
raising coal, you give the cost at Jamadoba and Sijua as Rs. 4-7-8 and 
Rs. 4-14-4, whereas in the statement of average cost of 'the Company’s coal 
(f.o.r. colliery) you give the price of coking coal as Rs. 5-7-10, steam coal 
as Rs. 6-4-5 and gas coal as Rs. 7-?-0 for 1922-23. It is not desirable that 
these differences should appear without some explanation. 

Mr. Peterson. — One statement shows the average cost of raising coal 
excluding overhead charges, and the other shows the cost of coal loaded 
including overhead charges. 

President. — I would suggest to you that it is doubtful whether that 
explanation meets the case. If you are adding the overhead charges, the 
difference ought to be greater. 

Mr. Peterson. — Not depreciation but actual overhead charges. 

President, — What I am really trying to get at is what do you charge 
yourself in your works accounts for the coal that comes out of your collieries? 
Are we to take the raising cost plus freight or f.o.r. price plus freight? 

Mr. Peterson. — Actual raising cost plus freight plus two annas in addi- 
tion. The difficulty is this. One statement refers to the cost and the other 
refers to the price. ? 

Mr. Mather. — Is it possible that part of this is accounted for by the 
consumption of coal in the collieries? 

President. — Mr. Tutwiler told us last August all' that you charged yourself 
lor your own coal was the actual cost of raising plus freight. 

Mr. Peterson. — Plus two annas a ton. 

President. — I asked that question specially and there was nothing said 
about two annas. Mr. Mather^s suggestion is worth considering. It is 
possible that the raising cost is calculated on the total raisings, and the* 
f.o.r. price is calculated after deducting the coal used in the colliery itself. 

Mr. Peterson. — That would also include the cost of loading. 

President. — ^That may be the explanation. It leaves us rather with tw« 
sets of figures which do not in any way agree. 

Afr. Peterson. — ^The best method of ascertaining what is actually charged 
to the works ia the figure in the work! cost, and so far as the works cost 



is concerned you want to relate that to the actual cost of raising and ascer- 
tain what is included in it? * 

Ptesident . — want to know how the two se^ of figures are rej|^te(^ 

Mr. Peterson. — The actual excess charged over the expenses is two annas 
per ton. 

President. — Even that, of course, it is well to know, but it does not go 
far. • • 

Mr. Peterson.~The only way to get that, I am afraid, will be a fresh 
statement from the collieries showing the relation between f.o.r. prices and 
the cost of raising coal which would show exactly what is included. Probably 
it would include tlie cost of loading and the cost of management, that is 
Managing Agents’ commission and the consumption of coal at the collieries 
themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Agents’ commission and everything is included in your 
cost. Yon will have to add all these charges after you have raised tiie coat 
and trucked it. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am afraid that that is not the full commission. I tliink 
that only the minimum is shewn here. The full commission cannot be 
decided till the end of the year. 

President. — If you take the statement showing the actual average cost 
per ton of raising coal, the raising cost of Jamadoba coal is Rs. 4-7 and 
that of Sijna is Rs. 4-14. Something between the two will be the average 
raising cost of your coal. But in the statement showing the average prices 
paid by the Company f.o.r. collieries, the price of steam coal is given a.^ 
Rs. 5-4 and gas coal as Rs. 7-2. 

Mr. Oinwala. — T took the average of Rs. 4*75 as the raising cost. 

Mr. Peterson. — We were asked to give the average cost excluding the 
overhead charges. 

Mr. Ginwald. — I worked it out for every colliery. I took the total output 
and the total raising cost and arrived at the figure Rs. 4*75. 

President. — Take the 1922-23 figures : Rs. 5-7-0, Rs. 5-4-0 and Rs. 7-2-0. 
The average of these is a little bit higher. 

Mr. Peterson. — One statement includes the overhead charges and the 
other does not include the overhead charges. 

President. — What are the overhead charges? 

Mr. Peterson.— 1 am taking the colliery costs and there are many items 
here that would come under overhead, for instance, subscription paid to 
Association, income-tax, cess, Calcutta Agents’ commission on sales and so 
on. Probably all these items have been excluded because wo were asked 
to exclude overhead charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We did not know then that the collieries were run as a 
completely separate business. 

Mr. Peterson. — I can send you a statement showing the relation between 
the two. 

Mr. Mather. — Also with a definite statement showing exactly the price 
charged to the works? I think the prices actually charged to the works are 
these f.o.r. prices plus freight. 

President. — It is very important to know that. 

Mr. Peterson. — I should imagine so but before I say that I should like 
to calculate farther and just see if it is correct. 

•Mr. Ginwala. — In your coke works cost you charged for coal at Rs. 8 in 
1921-22, that is, f.o.r, Rs. 6-9 plus 1-6 freight and 2 annas for freight at 
this end. 

Mr. Peterson. — These raising ^osts are not important unless you want to 
examine how the colleries are managed. 
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President , — ^We do not want details fc:(f the collieries, but n 
he better to remove this sthtement and let us have the price which you 
actuallj^ch^l^e. ^ 

Mr. Peterson . — ^You want the prices charged to the works, not the cost 
of raising. 


President . — ^It is practically all the costs which you charge to the works 
in connection with the production of < coal apart from what goes into your 
own overhead. 


Mr. Ginwala . — have taken the lower figure Ks. 6-6 instead of Rs. 6. 
You may make consequential alterations in the statement. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 


President . — ^If we can have a consolidated statement instead of the state- 
ment showing the raising cost excluding overhead charges that will do. 
What we want for our purpose is not details of separate collieries, but the 
total for all^your collieries. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^You want the total including everything and if you add 
freight to it that would give the total average cost at the vrorks. 

Note. — ^We have now submitted a general statement showing cost of 
raising, including overhead charges. This gives Rs. 4-14-2*89 for Jamadoha. 
This gives a cost (adding annas 2 per ton) of Rs. 5-0-2*89 for Jamadoha, f.o.r., 
which agrees with the figure upon which the statement showing the average 
price paid f.o.r. Colliery per ton is based. The difference between the 
figures mentioned in the President’s question on page (5) is therefore due, as 
stated in the evidence, to the fact that the one statement excludes overhead 
charges and the other includes them. The actual cost as charged to the 
Works including all overhead charges, except interest and depreciation, is 
that diown in i£e statement of the 8th December sent with our letter of the 
12th. 

President . — ^Please look now at the first statement attached to your letter, 
dated the 13th /14th December headed “statement showing particulars re- 
garding collieries.” If you will look at the column in the right hand bottom 
comer showing the total output in different collieries, in 1918-19 the output 
for nine months was 448,000 tons which is nearly equivalent to 600,000 tons 
a year, whereas in 1922-23 the output was just over half a million tons. 
During the intervening years the Qompany had installed a good deal of 
machinery, and the reason why the output instead of increasing should show 
a tendency to decline ought to be on record. 

Mr. Peterson . — That is due to the fact that, though we are spending a 
good deal of money on development, we have not got to the stage of raising 
more coal. We will get to that in three months. We expected to do so 
earlier but owing to the delay in the supply of machinery from America the 
supply of that coal will not be ready for the next three months. 

President . — ^1 take it also that there is something to* be allowed for the 
decline in the outturn of the Bhelatand colliery. On the other hand there 
has been increased production from Purushottampur. 

Mr. Peterson . — am not sure but I think it is the colliery which we hold 
for a certain period. 

President . — As it is, Bhelatand is a wasting asset. 


Mr, Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President , — ^Another point is that this*drop in the outturn is not peculiar 
to your collieries, but it is common to all collieries. 

Mr. Peterson . — It is for that reason that we are electrifying' our collieries. 
The labour trouble has handicapped all collieries enormously. We are trying 
to introduce eleotrical coal cutting machinery and thus to do away with 
manual labour as far as possible. 

President . — ^That labour trouble will I. suppose explain the drop in the 
output from 1920. It fell from 666,000 tons to 371 ,000 tons. 
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3fr, Peterson, ^The actual posi^n so far as^ we are concerned is that, 
in spite of a great deal of money spent on development, we are not now 
getting a higher outturn than we got six or selren years ago. 

President. — ^You arfe getting a lower outturn? 

Mr. Peterson.-~We expect to alter that within the next year when the 
effect of this large expenditure on development begins to be felt. We asked 
the managing Agents for an explanation three months ago and that is the 
explanation we got, that development was just on the point of beginning to 
show results but has not reached that point yet. 

President. — ^That practically means that a good deal of money that is 
go^g into the mine has not begun to earn yet ? 

Mr. Peterson, — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You have got another set of figures for the production of 
coal which is in the annual report to the shareholders. I cannot make that 
agree with what you have put here. Was it the quantity of coal produced 
from your own collieries, or was it the quantity from your own collieries that 
^reached the works during the year? 

Mr. Peterson. — That would be the quantity actually delivered at the works 
from the collieries. 

President. — If it is that I can understand the difference. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The heading is raw materials drawn from the collieries, 
i.6., brought to the works. 

President. — It would not agree with the actual consumption in that year. 
You have promised to let us have figures for the coal used in your own 
collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. I shall send that in. You want it for the same 
particular years 1916-17 and 1922-23. 

President. — I think so. If, in the same way as Mr. Ginwala has beeii 
calculating the fair price to be charged for your finished products, the 
endeavour were made to ascertain the fair price for coal produced at Iho 
Company’s collieries, allowance would have to be made for interest on your 
working capital. In the case of the collieries that might be a considerable 
amount, in view of the large stocks you are carrying at the collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — At apy rate it would be necessary to make some allowance 
for that. 

Mr, Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — Possibly those figures which you gave us of the stores and 
stock of coal at the collieries in connection with the question of working 
capital might serve as a guide. 

Mr. Peterson, — The figure for the collieries is Rs. 35 lakhs and that 
included everything, stocks, stores and outstandings. 

President. — Is that a reasonable basis to take as the working capital 
required for the collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Rs. 35 lakhs when the Greater Extensions are complete. 
At present we hold about Rs. 17 lakhs worth of coal, I think. 

President. — There is a corresponding figure of Rs. 25 lakhs, and this will 
be somewhere near the figure which would give the measure of working 
capital required? • •> 

Mr. Peterson^ — ^Yes. 

President, — In the case of collieries it would not be necessary to take 
any tiding on account of Bombay charges, Agents’ commission. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^You will have to make allowance for interest on money 
borrowed. 

President.— ‘ThSki would be working capital. 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think we need make any other allowance. 



President, — If you will look now at tkp tables for the Greater Extensions 
which followed the colliery ' statements — statement showing the depreciated 
value of the fixed capital eipenditure, I think it would be desirable if it 
could be brought up to 1922-23 and approximately up to the end of the year 
1923-24. It is important to know how your fixed capital expenditure will 
stand on the Ist April next according to this method. 

Mr. Peterson, — We could do th^-t. You simply want ^wo additional 
columns added. « 

President. — This is for the Greater Extensions. I do not want to ask 
for a statement in this connection because as you said yesterday the question 
of the prdper rate of depreciation on the portion of the Greater Exten^on 
already operating is a matter of opinion because you cannot say to wnat 
extent it was operating, and you told Mr. Ginwala that Its. 5 lakhs was a 
reasonable figure. For 1922-23 and 1923-24 would it be necessary to allow 
higher figuvesP 

Mr, Peterson. — You will have to increase it. 

President. — What I am thinking of is that you must make a certain 
allowance in the fixed capital expenditure, as it stands on the 31st March ' 
next, for depreciation which ought to have come off the Greater Extensions. 
How would you calculate it? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is very difficult to say because, for instance, the new 
blast furnace has been working for a full year. Wo would probably take a 
full year’s depreciation on that. The plate mill has not been on full produc- 
tion and depreciation on that would bo considerably smaller. It would be 
extremely difficult to work that out. 

President. — I do not regard that as of sufficient importance. What I am 
getting at is the extent to which the fixed capital expenditure on the Greater 
Extensions ought to bo treated (in accordance with this method) as having 
depreciated up to the 1st April next. If it is possible to give a rough 
estimate that would be quite sufficient. • 

Mr. Peterson.— T\mt can be done by taking the full amount in the blast 
furnace and a quarter of the rest. 

President. — I do not know what the figure would amount to: I do not 
want any minute calculation. 

Mr. Peterson. — I shall give you a figure. (Statement submitted with letter 
of the 28th December.) 

President. — ^There is another very small point in the statement we w’ere 
examining at the beginning of to-day’s meeting, i.e., the statement showing 
cost of production on the basis of 1921-22 prices. In one particular case the 
cost per ton of sulphur is put as Rs. 192-12-0. It is of no importance in itself. 
Is there any other item in which the 1921-22 prices will be rather badly out ? 

Mr. Peterson. — In this statement we took 1921-22 prices for coal and we 
took for oiiier materials the prices which we expect to pay. 

Mr. Mather.— It is the cost of sulphur, not of sulphuric acid ? 

Mr. Peterson.— This is the cost of sulphur. I don’t think there is any 
reason why we should anticipate a rise in the price of sulphur. We should 
rather anticipate a drop. Rs. 170 is our present price — ^3Ist March 1923. 

Mr. Mathef. — The Acid manufacturers have been complaining to us 
that the tariff valuation of Rs. 120 was too high and was a hardship to them. 

^ O C!» 

Mr. Peterson. — ^This is our average for the whole year, It was pretty 
high at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Mather. — ^The tariff valuation which was worked out in December 
1922 was Rs. 120. 

Ml*. Peterson.— I think they have taken only the price of sulphur in 1922.^ 
This figure of Rs. 192-12-0 was the figure actually paid in 1921-22. 

President.— If it was the price paid in 1921-22 only 1 have notning to say. 
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Mr, ‘Peterson , — The ether things are all more or less rates at which the 
materials will be bought in the open market. • 

President . — ^At one of the previous meetiiffes we asked for the^average 
price for all steel products in certain years. You have given us the average 
price for rail mill and bar mill products divided into Ordinary Sale ” and 
“ Contract Sale.” What we wanted was that you should give us the overage 
price for the whole lot? 

Mr. Peteribn . — It is simply workecf out on the basis of output. 

Mr. Ginxvala . — I suppose you take fishplates with rails or do they go as 
structurals ? / 

Mr. Peterson . — They are actually made on the Bar Mill. 

President . — I asked for an average giving for each of these four years 
for which you have given them separately — rails, structural, fishplates, 
ordinary sale and contract sale, to give us your average for all steel 
products. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You cannot get this by so simple a method. You have 
contract sales and ordinary sales, so the output will not help you. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^We have got to average out the prices at which we sold 
each product. I don’t think that is of much value to you. We always take 
the average price of the structural steel as the average price of steel. We 
adopt joist as the base price. 

President . — That is not what I want. It is important to ascertain what 
you received on the average for each ton of steel. 

Mr. Peterson . — It has been worked out. (Statement submitted with letter 
of 19th December.) 


Statement showing average selling price per ion of finished steel during the ptriod 
given below (this covers all steel) 


Period# 

28'' Mill Rate. 

Bar Mill Rate. 

Average rate of 
finished steel of 
28^ Mills and 

Bar Mills. 

— 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

July 191210 June 191S . 

... 


108 1 0 

„ 1913 to „ 1914 . 

... 


104 14 9 

April 1919 to March 1920 

176 7 9 

267 13 4 

197 3 6 

„ 1920 to „ 1921 

181 13 6 

309 4 4 

212 9 0 

„ 1921 to „ 1922 

149 14 0 

224 8 10 

159 0 0 

„ 1922 to „ 1923 

136 12 6 

162 13 10 

142 9 0 


President.— I want the average fbr the whole of the steel that you make. 

ilfr. PeterseM.— You want a column added here giving the average price 
for all steel, both mills together? 

President.— You. About the cost of production when the Greater Exten- 
sions are operating, after the new and old Rail Mills the next statement is 
24^^ Mill and the 18" Mills. What precisely are these mills. Have they got 
any other name? 

Mr. Mather.— This is the continuous Sheet bar and Billet Mill. 
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President, — ^Then there is another statement w’e asked for as to the 
^approximate date when you ihould begin to produce the various productions 
that you contemplated on the u)mpletion of the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. i*eterson. — ^You wanted a flow sheet prepared for two years. 

President. — ^The point I want to know is on what date will you begin to 
produce the various products? The ‘flow sheet was for the amount you ex- 
pected to produce: what 1 want is th^. date when you will ac^ally start to 
produce them. 

Mr. Peterson. — At present we are preparing a statement, which Mr. 
Ginwala asked for showing the production that we estimate to get for 1928- 
24, 1924-26 «nd 1926-26. 

President. — In that case if you will enter in the case of each product 
when it is going to start, that will serve my purpose. 

Mr. Peterson. — You want the month in which each particular department 
starts working? We will give you an additional column. (Statement sub- 
mitted with letter of 27th December.) 

President. — I see from the flow sheet that you do not expect to operate 
the Sheet IVIill until September? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is because we do not want to bring out the crew at 
the beginning of the hot weather as the experience of the Tinplate Company 
was not very encouraging. We want to start after the worst of the hot 
weather is over. 

Mr. Mather. — ^They got their men in October. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We don’t want to give the men a more trying time than 
they did. 

President. — We may take it that you won’t be producing sheets at all till 
the end of September. The question at once arises to what extent it is 
fair, supposing that protection were given in the form of a protective duty, 
to give protection before the work came into operation? You run the risk 
if it is not done that there may be heavy importations. 

Mr. Peterson. — I admit that. 

President. — There is also this to be said. We have not got the same kind 
of information about sheets as we have about everything ♦Ise. Then take 
the case of sheet bars. You are at present making them on the Plate Mill. 
The latest figure you gave us for one month was that your cost was Rs. 143 
a ton, whereas in the estimate of what you expect in the Greater Extensions 
turning out on the continuous Mill it is Rs. 81 per ton. I take it that the 
• attainment of that cost of production naturally depends on the full production 
you expect on the full capacity of that mill. 

Mr. Peterson. — It depends on the full production of the whole plant, coke, 
pig iron and steel. 

President.— -Quite so. It depends ^n your being able to work your plant 
to the full capacity. You have told us that you hope to be able to do that? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — How does the Company stand with reference to the supply of 
coal, that is to say, will it be able to supply all the coal it needs or will it 
p have to buy from outside? - 

Mr. Peterson.— We have already bought from outside and of course we 
must obviously take the coal we have already bought. ^ 

Mr. KoZs.— What will be the Compaiiy’^ policy : will it continue to buy 
some coal from outside? * 

Mr. Peterson. — It must continue to take the coal paid for in their 192f 
orders. In any case that would be a sound policy. ^ 

Mr. Mather.-^YoTi talk about the transport difficulties. Can you explain 
these? 

Mr. Peterson. — lit is the question of crossing stations. Our own collieries 
:are on a different system from the collieries from which we have bought coal, 



ftnd it was the question *of getting* the coal across from the E. I. Railway to- 
the B. N. Railway, that hit us at the time of tlie E. I. Railway strike. The 
greatest difficulty in transport is at the oroS^ing stations and no^ on the 
B. N. Railway. Tha yards are not big enough. As a matter of fact in the 
last year when this difficulty about transport existed, we were actually 
sending our coal vid Gomoh. We were sending as many as 50 wagons a day. 

Afr. Kale,g-I>o you think that disaster in Japan has affected your 
position in r^ard to the sale of pig iron? 

Mr, Peterson, — ^No. Our Japanese buyers are willing to take pig and have 
undertaken to take it within a certain period. But they could not get freight. 
That was due I fancy to the greater portion of the ships being sent to America 
and other places for the supply of materials to Japan to repair the ravages of 
the earthquake and for the supply of food-stuff. 

Mr, Kale. — ^That is a temporary difficulty. 

Mr, Peterson, — Yes. We have now an accumulation of pig iron to the 
extent of about 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Kale. — You will have no difficulty in disposing of your pig? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is already sold. Of that 50,000 tons 30,000 tons will bo 
taken against the execution of a contract which is two years old. 

Mr. Kale. — That is overdue? 

Mr, Peterson. — Yes. We have, as a matter of fact, very little additional 
pig to sell in future. 

Mr. Kale. — On this flow sheet you have got pig iron for sale 109,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. — Most of that has been sold. Over 60,000 tons have already 
been sold under contract to Japan and 86,000 tons additional is on offer. 

Mr. Kale. — You must have considered carefully the criticism which has 
been passed in course of the evidence recorded by us of the proposal of an 
additional import duty. Originally you suggested a combination of import 
duty and bounty. Have you got anything to say now in view of the criti- 
cisms that have been put before us against your proposal ? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think the Company would be prepared to alter its 
view that duty was preferable to bounty. 

Mr. Kale. — You are not in favour of the combination of the two systems? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

President. — In that again have you taken into account the fact that in the 
case of bounties you would derive some benefit even in the case of the 
unfavourable contracts that have been made? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think we have ever considered that point specifically. 
Mr. Ginwala. — Is it worth your while considering that? 

Mr. Peterson. — It would be impossible to consider unless one knows what 
the bounty is to be. Assuming that the bounty was Rs. 10 per ton for 
purposes of calculation, it would make a difference on these 30,000 tons of 
three lakhs of rupees straightaway. So much has been said about the disastrous 
effect of any increase in freights on other industries and the effect of these long 
term contract at extremely unfavourable prices out of which we cannot get. 
This method really means increasing the price of rails : that is what it really 
comes to. Government are 90 per cent, owners of these Railways and it would ^ 
be open to them to say “ Very well, we will pay from our share of the profits • 
a sum equivalent to 19/20th of the increase granted by the State Railways. 
If they ire going to do that, I •think it would be simpler for them to do it 
straightaway |;ather than in the shape of a bounty which complicates the 
whole question. On a question of principle I do not uee that this question 
really arises. * 

President. — All that we have done is to ask you whether the Company 
has considered that point and it is for you to tell us. 

Afr. Peterson. — ^You have to remember that we based our case on the 
interests of the country, and not on the interests of the Company. I wank 
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^ make that distinction. If the bounty fvere substantial and were to apply 
to the rails, obviously it is *to the advantage of the Company. Protection 
will not lead to an increase iniftl^e rails price and a bounty would. Obviously 
the secchid alternative is to the advantage of the Company if other things are 
etiual. But the pricre under the contracts can bo raised to a fair price without 
any question of a bounty. It is not. a bounty at all. It is a revision of an 
unfair contract. 

President. — From that point of vie\t how do you regard thaiP possibility? 

Mr. Peterson. — From that point of view wo are afraid of a bounty because 
it will depend on the grant of money every year and we think it is extremely 
difficult to jfind money for a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Yes, but then your contracts expire in 1926 except the 
Railway Board contract? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — That expires in March 1926. The real objection to the 
bounty is that although it nuiy be put on this year, next year they may find 
it extremely difficult to balance the budget and they may not grant it, whereas 
in the case of a protective duty, if once imposed, it does not actually enter 
into the Government’s budget. 

Mr, Qinwala. — Assuming that the principle of protection is accepted Govern- 
ment may give it whether by way of tariff or by any other way. You don’t 
suppose that in that case they would depart from that principle. Supposing 
the country says this industry must get protection and on that principle you 
invest in the industry, do you think the country will go back on that prin- 
ciple? It may give effect to it by means of a bounty or an import duty- 
hut you must assume that it is going to stick to the principle. 

President. — I take it that your view is that in the case of the tariff duty 
the interests of the Finance Department are on your side whereas in the case 
of the bounty they would be against you. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is it precisely. 

President. — As regards the question of bounties : there is this to be said 
that, in so far as protection is given in the form cf bounties, it does not have 
direct consequential effects on any other industry. 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

President. — I think that that^'is a point to which importance must be paid. 
There is this again to be said that the market in India is not very elastic. 
In so far as the tariff duty gives you protection, it operates fo increase the 
price at wldcli your products are sokl, and therefore it might have the effect 
of restricting your market. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is that danger. 

President. — That is of some importance. There is one other thing where 
I am not quite sure I followed you. Did I understand what you said 
correctly that, in proposing 33i per cent., you have taken into account what 
you are likely to lose on the unfavourable contracts? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^No. I don’t think that we did that strictly. We were 
siniply considering what the base price of steel would ultimately be in this 
country and what our own costs would be and how we and others were going 
to meet it. We did not take into iiccount the loss on unfavourable contracts. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think that iihere will be a sufficient,. market for your 
output when your Greater Extensions are completed in Northern India for 
instance because your market in Southern India is restricted very largely? 
Do you think that you will find a sufficient rparket? ‘ 

Mr. Peterson. — ■'We expect to. 

Mr. Kale. — ^We were told in the course of evidence that there was not suffi- 
cient scope for all your output in Northern India especially \^eh prices would 
be increased on account of the protective duty. « 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is not our opinion. Our opinion is that there is quite 
a sufficient market to take the whole production of our works. 

Mr. K<de. — Yoji will have no difficulty in disposing of whatever you 
j>roditee? 



Mr. Pefmon.— We tkink not. g 

Mr. Kale. — Even in spite of the increased prifce? 

Mr. Peterson. — We don’t think so. • ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. — asked for a statement as to what the cost of raising 
coal would be when the collieries wore developed and what additional expenditure 
you would have to incur in the meanwhile. 

Mr. Peters^. — Is it not stated in tjjie statement showing the development 
of the collieries? 

Mr. Ginivala. — The average. raising cost comes to Rs. 3-12-0 per ton. When 
will that be? 

Mr. Peterson. — That will be very much a matter when we can find the 
additional money required. If we could find the money now, I should say 
that it would be within fwo years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You expect this development within two years after you 
have spent this additional money. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. We propose to provide for the additional finance by a 
charge on raisings which will yield more than the capital expenditure required. 

Mr. Ginwala. — This additional expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs has to be added 
to the block value. 

Mr. Peterson. — Eventually. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Rs. 3-12-0 is a very small figure. That is why I am asking 
you. 

Mr. Peterson. — A great deal of the scheme of colliery development could; be 
completed in two or three years if money were available. To complete the 
scheme entirely will take about seven years. It is being delayed because we 
cannot find the money. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your raising will then amount to 2 million tons a year. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The nearest date that you can give us is three years after 
you are able to finance your additional capital. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^This can be financed now. You will {^et most of this 
development completed in three years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You will get 2 million tons a year or 170,000 tons a month'. 

Mr. Peterson . — I should say that wo should get near it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Within three years from now? 

Mr. Peterson . — A great deal of this development is actually in operation. 
They are sinking new pits that are required to open up particular portions 
of the collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Just about that time when the Greater Extensions are in 
full operation, the collieries will have been developed. 

Mr. Peterson. — If we could find the necessary finance. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But I understood that you were arranging for it. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^By setting aside a certain amount. In doing that, we have 
to spread it over seven or eight years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There are no figures to stoiy how your total cost is going 
to come down in 1924. 

Mr. Peterson. — I should say that we ought to get near these costs in about 
three yearj, once it is electrically driven. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It w'ould make you very big coal producers. 

Mr. Mather%~l should like to ask you certain questions about some of the 
recent statements to clear up one or two points I am not certain of. First 
of fill there is the statement showing the depreciated value of fixed capital 
expenditure up to Slst March 1922 : Is this the fixed capital expenditure on 
iihe old plant or on the whole plant in operation on that date? 

Mr. Peterson. — Fixed capital expenditure on the old plant. 



Mr, Mather,— Does that exclude anj^ing that specifically ^ongs to th# 
Greater Extensions? , • " 

Mr. Petereon . — ^No. u. 

Mr y Mather. — ^In your letter No. G/ 1406/ 23, datod 26 /29th November 
1923, you give English prices for various articles. In the list of prices for 
bars in 1914, there is an extraordinary jump from the 6th March £6-3-3 per 
ton to the 14th March £8-0-6. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is very curiotis. None of the other p$!loes go up like 
that. 

(Note. — The prices for 17th and 24th February 1914 and 6th March were for 
Belgian ]|}ars whereas the price of £8-0-6 was jfor English Bars. The figures 
up to 6th March 1914 should be excluded from the statement.) 

Mr. Mather. — Probably the earlier figures ai;e too low. 

Mr. Peterson, — Possibly. 

Mr. Mather. — It is not a matter of vital importance. I simply wanted to 
know whether it was correct. On the later pages of the same note, you give 
us the prices of 1922 for various articles and also the prices of 1923 and you 
average them, but you seem to have no price between 10th October 1922 
and 19th March 1923. If prices for November and December had been put in, 
the averages would probably have been lower. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Similarly in 1923. 

Mr. Peterson. — Probably there was very little alteration between Octoher 
1922 and 19th March 1928. In order to save money, we asked our London 
office not to cable these figures if they remained practically the same. 

Mr. Mather. — On that basis, rail prices for example would remain at 
£9-2.6 up to about March 1923. 

Mr, Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather: — Obviously it is not quite accurate to take an average from that. 
However that accounts for the gap. In the works costs of different depart- 
ments when the Greater Extensions are in full operation, there are one or 
two things which I think I understand, but which I should like to be quite 
sure about. In the works cost of the new 28" mill you have got steam and 
gas producer at Rs. 2-2’ 7. That must have been taken from the old miU. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — But you use no steam for this mill. Does this Rs. 2-2-7 cover 
the cost of reheating your blooms for that mill plus the cost of the power? 
That is an electrical driven mill. 

Mr. Peterson. — That covers all costs. This is not an actual. This is an 
estimate. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Rs, 2-2-7 corresponds with Rs. 3-2-7 plus Rs. 1-2*7. 

Mr. Peterson . — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Of course it is not actual steam plus gas producer. It is 
electricity. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is nothjng shown in the statement. For purpose of 
comparison you must take the two together in the second column and compare 
them with Rs. 2-2-7. 

Mr. Mather. — As far as the first column is concerned, that is really electric 
power for driving the mill. , ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — A similar point occurs in one of the other statements, that 
is about the output per 'man in the different departments. In the footnote to 
the figures about the coke ovens you say you were not driving your plant so 
hard, 

Mr. Peterson. — ^What I really mean is that production has decreased. 
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Mr, Mather, — ^Were you not driving your coUo ovens so hard? The BattoUe 
furnace came into operation in 1919 after the war and you needed! ^ditional 
coke output. 

Mr, Peterson, — We must have driven our coke ovens pretty hard. 

Mr, Mailer . — ^The falling off in the quality of the raw materials would 
not affect th^output of the coke ovens* seriously. 

Mr, Peterson, — ^It is a general remark which is applicable to the plant as 
a whole and not to the coke ovens in particular. 

Mr, Mather, — Similarly the steel specification does not affect your coke 
ovens? 

Mr, Peterson, — ^No. 

Mr, Mather, — ^We have to use our own judgment how far that applies to 
each of these departments? 

Mr, Peterson, — Yes. 

Mr, Mather, — In the statement regarding the coal costs and the Greater 
Extensions, you give us the estimated monthly outturn of each of the 
collieries. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^After the development is completed. 

Mr. Mather. — The monthly outturn of these four collieries or four groups 
of collieries comes to 170,000 tons or just over 2 miUion tons a year. How 
far is that in excess of your requirements when your Greater Extensions are 
in full operation? 

Mr. Peterson. — A quarter of a million, I suppose. I think that a statement 
was put in showing our requirements — 1,300,000 tons of coking coal, 240,000 
tons of gas coal and 300,000 tons of steam coal. 

Mr, Mather, — ^In that case you have not got a very large margin. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^Not very much. 

Mr, Mather. — That of course raises another question about your fuel con- 
sumption. That is what you expect to consume? 

Mr. Peterson, — This is the figure given by Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr, Mather. — will come back to that point later on. Then about three 
or four pages further on, you give us the estimated requirements of coal. 
The table is headed “ estimated requirements of coal for each year up to the 
time by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. when the Greater Extensions are in full 
operation.” The wording of the heading may be wrong, but you give us the 
figure for 1923-24 as 670,000 tons : that is for the current official year. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^This is a mistake in typing. The figure should be 1,670,000 
tons and not 670,000 tons. (It has been corrected by our letter of 22nd 
December.) 

Mr. Mather. — You have not got an estimate ready for the other years. 

Mr, Peterson. — We were asked to give an estimate up to the period when 
the Greater Extensions would be ready. 

Mr, Mather. — ^There are one or two small items in the statement of 
Greater Extensions capital expenditure. I see that you have an entry there 
for a bolt and nut shop. Do you intend to make bolts and nuts? 

Mr, Peterson. — Not at present. We did originally. We have some machi- 
nery. We make some for our own use. 

Mr, Mather. — ^You have another item for the erection of nut and bolt header 
machine which I believe is erected ifi your blacksmith’s shop. 

Mr, PetersBn, — We make a certain amount for our own use. It waa 
part of the original estimate and this estimate has been reduced. 

Mather . — ^This expenditure totals about Rs. 1,29,000. That has pro» 
bably been diverted to other purposes. 

Mr, PefsTson.— Probably. 

Mr* Mather , — ^We don’t need to take it as part of your programme. 

Mr, Peterson.-^'So, 

.TOU 1. 2 » 
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Mr.^ather , — tiater on, in the second page, line 6, from the top, you have 
furnace F. I take it that that is another thing that has disappear^. 

Mr, Peterson. — ^That may come along later. 

Mr, Mather. — 3rd line from the bottom you have an item Jamadoba 
electrical machinery. As far as I can jee, it is only colliery ma^ehinery* 

«t. Mr, Peterson. — That is the plant we are transferring. 

Mr. Mather, — Transferring from the works to the ooUiery. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^That will go into the colliery account. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, it will disappear fromk here, but it would go into 
their block. 

Mr. Mather. — To that extent this block would be reduced. 

Mr. Peterson, — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — It is a very intoresting table. We were asking you the other 
day for an additional column. It would add to its value to the Board if you 
could have inserted here the final expenditure on these items. In most cases 
you have by now a close idea what the final expenditure would be. 

Mr. Peterson. — You mean whether the estimates will be exceeded or not P 

Mr. Mather. — I want that for the purpose of comparing it with the estimates 
so that the Board might be able to judge what your capital expenditure was 
on the particular part of the Greater Extensions. 

Mr% Peterson. — ^We can add a column. As a matter of fact we expect on 
the present estimates a slight saving. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Where it is final, you would say that it is final, and where 
it is not final, you would give the expenditure required to complete it. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, we will take that from the estimate, 

(Statement submitted with our letter of 28th December.) 

Mr. Mather. — If we want to compare your all in costs of plates, for 
example, if you give us your capital cost, we should know roughly what your 
overhead expenditure must be. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — In your letter No. G/1093, dated the 8rd October 1928, you 
give us the exports of iron and steel products from certain countries. There 
is a mistake there. The actual production of Belgium is enormously larger 
than the figure you quote. 

Mr. Peterson. — That would be a mistake. 

Mr. Mather. — About this sleeper plant, the position is this. When I was 
discussing this point with Mr. Tutwiler the other day the impression left in my 
mind was that the figure shown in your flow sheet of 2,820 tons was the 
capacity of production of the plant. So far as I know it is at any rate similar 
to a plant which has been erected In Great Britain since the war, which I was 
told by one of the Consulting Engineers, India OfiQce, was producing sleepers 
for India at the rate of four per minute, and it has given an output of 6,000 
tons of sleepers in one month. I cannot think it probable that the Steel 
Company has bought a sleeper plant whose output was so very much below 
that of a recent sleeper plant installed in Great Britain. I should like you 
to look into that and let us k;|iow the actual capacity. " 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We will look into that and give the actual capacity as 
estimated bw the makers and consulting engineers. 

(Our letter dated Ssth December.) 

Mr. Mather. — I would like to go through with you the items in a possible 
tariff schedule just to see how far the items would come within the scope of 
the articles for which you want protection. As far as pig iron, cast iron >and 
iron castings are concerned I take it you are not putting forward Miv claim 
at all. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^No. 

Mr. Matker.— In the case of wrought iron, you have I think asked the 
Board that if they give the protection you ask for on steel of the kinds you make 
you .have asked the Board to put 20 pqi: cent, on wrought iron. 
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Mr. Peter8on.--We were rather doubtful. The only way in which it affects 
ns is the possible use of wrought iron instead ai steel. We were also afraid 
ihat wrought iron would be cheaper than steel #vhen an import duty was put 
t)n latter.^ At prese^^t there is not much chance as the price of wroiJ|jht iron 
is very high, but it might occur that in certain cases it might compete with 
Steel. 

Jiff, Mathet. — It is quite an important point. A very recent issue of the 
Iron ^ and Cos# Trades Beview showed •that common wrought iron bars from 
'Belgium were quoted at the same price as common steel bars. 

Mr, Peterson. — In a case of that kind the duty should be the same. 

Mr, Mather. — You think on the whole that for some purposes it can replace 
steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — If a duty is put on one a similar duty might be put on the 
other. ^ 

President. — It depends on how far the price which Mr. Mather has quoted 
is the average price for wrought iron. 

Mr. Mather. — I am quoting that to show the possibility of the difference 
» being small. 

Mr. Peterson. — The only reason I suggested 20 per cent, was that the 
tariff schedule showed the price of wrought iron as double the price of steel. 

Mr. Mather. — I do not know that you were comparing similar articles : 
The price of common wrought iron bars was Ils. 180 and that of common 
mild steel bars was Ks. 130 according to the Tariff schedule. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is a considerable difference in price. That means 
one would not compete with the other for the same purpose. That was the 
only reason for the alteration I suggested. If the prices approached each 
other the duty should bo the same. 

Mr. Mather. — There are special qualities of wrought iron where the price 
is two or three times that of steel and there is no case for any extra duty 
at all. Your only point is to prevent iron being substituted for steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes, 

Mr Mather. — Crucible steel and so on does not compete in any way with 
your products? 

Mr. Peterson.- — No. 

Mr. Mather. — Tool steel made by whatever process? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — In the same way alloy steel? 

Mr. Peterson, — No. 

Mr. Mather, — Steel castings? 

Mr. Peterson. — We would not ask for protection on steel castings but the 
-subsidiary industries might. There are people making steel castings in this 
.country : they might ask for protection. 

President. — Their representations are before the Board. 

Mr. Mather. — Steel scrap? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — ^What about steel forgings? 

Mr. Peterson. — So far as we are concerned we shall not be making much of 
that. , 

Mr. Mather. — I do not expect thnft you will make any important quantity 
of forgings, bub do you know whether any large quantity of steel that you 
sell is used for J:he manufacture of forgings? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We occasionally sell blooms to Calcutta firms to be worked 
out. I do not know whether anybody except Bum’s buy our steel for that 
purpose. ' In any case it is a small quantity in the year. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Probably it is small at present, but you see the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company may at the earlier stages have to be importing bloomc 
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aitd forging lihemselves, Tbey do not want a duty on that. You do not 
think that it would harm yoyr interests to any extent. 

President, — It cannot be in your interest to sell manpr blooms, as you have 
to keep your rolling mills going? 

Mr, Peterson, — We only sell ocoasionally and in small quantities. Now 
and then we are asked for special blooms. We make them but we do not 
sell as a rule. 

Mr, Mather, — So far as rough forgings or finished forgings are concerned, 
you do not want any protection? 

Mr, Peterson, — No. 

Mr. Mather. — What about blooms for forgings? There is an item at 
present for ingots, blooms, billets and slabs in»the schedule. Do you think 
it would in any way reduce the effectiveness of protection if these items- , 
were left together in one class? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is difficult to distinguish between ingots and slabs. There 
should be no chance of bringing in, say, circular plates as slabs. These are 
used for making sugar bowls and rice bowls. There is no technical definition 
for the word “ slab ’* at all. The dictionary definition will mean anv piece 
of steel — anything and everything. If it means ingots, blooms and slabs, in 
the ordinary course there is no objection. But the danger is that other things 
might be brought in under this description. 

Mr. Mather. — If anybody — say an engineering firm or the Locomotive 
company — wanted to import anything that would come under this heading, 
that would not trouble you, but you want to be safeguarded against any 
misapplication of these headings. Slabs might possibly be dealt with by putting 
in a limit to thickness. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There is also this difficulty that works might be established 
here to manufacture articles for which they would require the raw steel from U3 
or import it." 

Mr. Mather. — Nobody is doing it at present and people would not be able 
to do it without your hearing of it. 

Mr. Peterson. — Certainly not. 

Mr. Mather. — So that, subject to certain safeguards, that particular item 
might be left as it stands as far as the interests of the Steel Company are 
concerned. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Bars and rods. Do you intend to supply any bright drawn 
or bright rolled rods or any rods with coated tin, lead and zinc and so on? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. But w^e might later supply galvanised rods, i.e., zinc 
coated, if we find there is- any demand. 

Afr. Mather. — Structural sections : you do not intend to roll any bulb plates 
or bulb angles? 

Mr. Peterson. — Not at present. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you think that if they were left out of any protective 
part of tariff it would interfere with your market? 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not know what they are used for! 

Mr. Mather. — I think chiefly in ship building and also in , construction 
of rolling-stock. <' 

Mr. Peterson, — We will roll bulb angles but not bulb plates. They are- 
required for railway waggons. , 

ilfr. Mather. — ^You intend to roll ordinary sections, angles, beams, ohaonela, 
tees and so on in all the British Standard dimensions. 

Mr, Peterson, — ^Yes. ^ 

Mr. Mather, — Z sections do you propose to roll? 

Jtff. Pejterson. — ^We propose to roll them if there is any demand for ihamr 
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Afr. Afath«r.--Also there is anothy type of structural sectiDn of wh«oh the 
Port Conunissioners in Calcutta told us. They uee a certain number of steel 
piling seotioni. ^ 

Mr, PetBTBon.’-^We ,do intend to roll piling sections. We have a cBhtract 
with an English Company to roll them. 

Mr, Mather, — St^el bolts and nuts. You have already told us that you 
do not propose to make any. Do you know if any people to whom you sell 
your steel bars%re making bolts and nuts from them? 

Mr, Peterson, — 1 think most of the bolt and nut factories are shut down 
now. They were making during the war. 

Mr, Mather, — Of course many of them were making temporarily at tha* 
time. 

Mr, Peter8on,~--TheTQ were two factories started in Calcutta. I do not 
think they are buying steel from us : they may be buying from our dealers. 

Mr, Mather, — You do not happen to know that. 

Mr. Peterson, — I do not know. 

Mr. Mather. — Hoops, strips and bright rolled strips. Do you want to roll 
•any strips coated with zinc and tin? 

Mr, Peterson. — No. All that we would make is ordinary baling hoop. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you give us any idea as to when you expect to roll these? 

Mr. Peterson. — We have that in mind. As soon as the plant is working 
we propose to roll that. It is not worth while to put up a regular strip 
mill now. 

Mr. Mather. — Is there any chance? 

Mr. Peterson. — At any rate it docs not enter into our programme for next 
year. 

Mr. Mather. — I suppose the position about rivets and washers is similar 
to that of bolts and nuts. 

Mr. Peterson. — Much the same. There were several works fairly well 
equipped and started in Calcutta, but I thmk most of them have been 
unsuccessful. 

Mr. Mather. — You are not depending on makers of these for any part of 
your market? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Pipes and tubes are not made in India? 

Mr. Peterson, — No. 

Mr, Mather. — ^That would apply to ordinary pipes. What about built-up 
pipe? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^You mean made from plates? 

Mr, Mather. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is possible that we might take work of that kind. We 
contemplated rolling plates for a big pipe line in Bombay, but at that time our 
plate mill was not worWng and we could not give any definite tender as we 
were uncertain as to wnat the cost would be. Work of that kind we could 
take, especially when the machine shops are more or less free. We actually 
made a sort of tender for the Bombay Corporation, but the question of freight 
and many other things entered into the tender and we did not wi^-’h to push 
it through.* ^ , 

Mr, AfafAer.-r-However you do regard that kind of wwl^as^a'^iossibihty? 

Mr. Petersofp. — ^We spent a long time over O 41 , this side 

of India I think there would be very strong chances of on^endeavouring to 
obtain a contract of that kind. 1 

Mr, Mather. — Since the date of that tender you are operating your plate 
znill and you have a better idea as to what it costs and so on. 

' 2f2 
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Mr, Peterson, — If it had been Calcutta we would probably have taken that 
contract. It was a question of freight from Jamshedpur to Bombay. We 
would really be competing against the steamer freight from England. 

Mr. Mather. — In any big work of that kind you would oe a competitor? 

Mr, Peterson. — We would. 

President, — Are welded pipes suitable for the same thing as built-up pipes? 
Do you ever make welded ones of th^ large type? 

Afr. Peterson. — They are very special. They would certainly not be used 
unless a great pressure of water was expects. They are used in hydro- 
electric^ schemes but not in ordinary water supply. 

Mr. Mather. — Fish plates and rails are obvious. What about steel bearing 
plates? ^ 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We would be making these. 

Mr. Mather, — What about spikes? 

Mr. Peterson. — We are not actually making these at present but we expect 
them to be made out of our steel. 

Mr. Mather. — Are they making them? 

Mr. Peterson. — They are making them out of our steel in Calcutta. The 
Bail way 9 are also making them out of our steel. 

Mr. Mather. — Bum’s make them I think. You would .-egard yourself as 
•possible competitors for steel required for that work. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell us about the possibility or prospects of your 
making boiler plate? 

Mr. Peterson. — We should not make them for some time. They might be 
made eventually but there is no immediate prospect of it. For one thing the 
demand doeg not make it worth while. You will always however have to 
consider the possibility that these special plates m»ght be lower in price than 
ordinary mild plates with duty and it might be worth while for people to buy 
^em. 

Mr. Mather. — In the present entry “ Plates, boiler fire-box and special 
qualities above ^ inch in thickness ” you do not intend to make any? 

Mr. Peterson. — No. If you are dealing with a special quality anything 
might come in as a special quality. Somebody might put in an analysis and 
claim that it should come in free of duty. 

Mr. Mather. — A safeguard of some description should be considered? 

Mr. Peterson. — That is all. 

Mr. Mather. — But the plates you intend to make are ordinary type of 
plates. I understand that you do not intend to make plates above IJ inch. 

Mr. Peterson. — | to IJ inch thickness. 

Mf. Mather, — So that if anybody for special purposes required thicker 
plates they would not be competing with you. 

Mr. Peterson. — No. ^ 

Mr. Mather. — Sheets. You do not intend to make any bright rolled 
sheets? 

Mr. Peterson.— No. Corrugated, galvanised or black sheets only. 

‘ Mr. Mather. — ^What is your position about springs? , 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We should not be making these either. 

Mr. Afat^er.— Tram rails? * 

Mr. Peter son^yie are not making but we might make them etentuaHy. 

Mr. A#ofker.^-^t\^at li^ut axles, tyres and whqels? ” 

Mr. Peter son. --’We will make none of that at present. 

Mr. Mather. — ^As far as you can judge, have I covered all the kinds af 
products that the Steel Company are interested in? 
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Mr. Peter8on,--‘YeBi I tbink so. 

Afr. Mather, — Sheet bars — do they come under ‘bars P 

Mr, Peterson, — I think they come either unier billets or slabs i^they 
come in at all. 

Mr, Mather, — Subject to any further correction we have probably examined 
most of the questions that might likely ai’ise about the classification in the 
schedule. I woidd like to know whether you intend to make ribbed re-inforcing 
bars? ^ * 

Mr. Peterson. — At one time we did propose to make the special type of 
bars for re-inforcement and we contemplated a contract with the Truscon 
Steel Company in America, and we have just re-opened negotiations, but we 
have not yet heard as to what has happened. We wrote to them 6 weeks ago. 
That contract contemplated a total tonnage of 29 to 30 thousand tons a year 
of specially shaped bars for re-inforcement so that there is a probability that 
we will roll them. 

Mr. Mather. — Otherwise you would just be rolling ordinary plain bars? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. I may add that re-inforced concrete engineers vary 
greatly in opinion as to the shapes and spme state that there is no advantage 
in any special shape at all. 

Mr. Mather.— Our own point is whether it is clear that you are not likely 
to be making any particular article, and whether that article would not be* 
likely to compete with those that you may be making. It is obviously no 
body’s interest that it should be included in the protection. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The question at once arises that if you exempt any special 
shape of bars, naturally the re-inforced concrete engineers would use these 
when they found that they could get these much cheaper than the ordinary 
ones, although it may be no great advantage to them. 

Mr. Mather.— Th&t statement of the products ^hat you intend to roll is, 
as far as I can judge, complete for billets, channels, angles, tees. You show 
in your list a complete range of standard sections : to be able to roll these 
would involve an enormous stock of rolls. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is the reason for the large stock we hold. We have 
got to have all shapes. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you intend actually to roll all sections? 

Mr. Peterson.— One of the difficulties of the old mill is that we cannot 
roll economical^ sections. That is one reason why our steel is not acceptable 
in many cases. They have to take a size larger which is too heavy and 
increases the cost of the building. So we expect to roll all these sections 
and hold stocks of all the rolls required for rolling them. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you intend to hold these in stock? 

Mr. Peterson.— Wo do. As soon as we get near our full production in 
order to get a market we have to roll every size and shape of all sections 

Mr. Mather.— That is very possible. Of course your old mill or the new 
28" mill are those in which you roll rails. You have not shown how you pro* 
pose to divide rails and structural sections between the mills 

Mr. Peterson. — The idea is to roll all the rails in the new and the struc- 
turals in the old mill. 

Mr. Mather.— Th&t would be about 60,000 tons structural steel in the old 
mill; and the 176,000 tons that you have shown in your flow sheet agains^ 
the new 28" mill will be, as far as you can judge, almost entirely all raile® 

. Mr. Peterson. — Yes. The larger* sections will be rolled in the new mill; 
64x7i and 20x7i»will be rolled in the new' mill. 

Mr. Mather.-^&n you tell me how far your workmen here stay after thev 
have been trained? 

Mr. Peterson,— A good many of them stay for a long time. Some of them 
have been here since the start of the Company and a large number of 
may be considered as pretty settled. They are practically settled in Jamshed- 
pur. 
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Mr. Mather. — So that you think you ^ave prohalbly got over a good deal of 
the difficulty of training raw recruitei Men have ^own themselves willing 
to stay here? 

Mf, Pefcrson.— Yes. 

Mr. Mather.’^ln your flow sheet you have shown us an allotment of 
12,000 tons of pig iron to go for the castings in your own foundry. Do you 
happen to know just how that was arrived at? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don^t know exactly how that figure was Arrived at. The 
rolls and moulds would take a good deal of if. Then of course we originally 
intended to put in a pipe foundry but we did not get further with the idea 
at the^ time, but we intend to take orders if they can be obtained. It is 
intended that the foundry should do outside work if this could be obtained. 

President. — ^Would it not depend upon your surplus pig iron? It would 
not probably pay you to do it until you reach the limit of your production 
of pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson.— would have a surplus. We might not sell it: wo 
would consider whether it is better to sell it as pig iron or as eastings. 

Mr. Mather. — Your point is this that if this 12,000 tons of pig iron i^ 
used in making moulds and so on, then it obviously means fairly small expen- 
diture on foundry work for more or less ordinary maintenance. Obviously 
there will be more or less in proportion to the amount of pig iron. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We are using 10,000 tons in the foundry this year and 
last year (1921-22) it was 9,900. 

Mr. Mather. — In 1924 you expect to use 9,600 tons. 

Mr. Peterson.— Yee. 

Mr. Mather. — There is another point that came up in the earlier state- 
ment given to the Board. You gave us a list of the extras that you charge 
on your steel and for chani^ls, bars and so on, and also you gave us for com- 
parison a list of English extras. I do not find that there is even any 
moderately close relation between these extras. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think there is. We have been using the American 
system. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you expect people to pay that? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think €he English extras are higher as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Mather. — In some cases the English extras are about Bs. 40 per ton 
higher than yours. In that case does it not look as if you put these extras 
on the same basic price; you are charging a substantially lower rate than the 
ordinary market rate for these special sizes? 

Mr. Peterson. — We increased the extras for fishplates for that reason. 

Mr. Mather. — They are fixed under the contract at Ba. 30 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am referring to the revision of the price by Govern- 
ment. We pointed out that th§ difference in the extras for fishplates was 
much higher than it was at the time. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Your extras are Rs, 30 and you say the English extras are 
higher. There are one or two items of that type. Then again in the other 
direction, on squares and rounds 4 inch to 9/16 inch your extra is Rs. 50 a 
ton and the English extra Rs. 9-6 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. — I know that in several cases the Extras have not been 
drawn up in accordance with the English system. 

President. — ^The English price gova’^ns, your price? 

Mr. Peterson. — The English base price. 

President.— Surely it does for extras also, at any rate if any sizes were 
required in large quantities? 

Mr. Mather. — ^If you assume that the prices were predisely in accordance 
with these two lists, it would seem that you were charging more than the 
Ki^lish extras, but in the other case you would appear to be charging some- 
thing lets. 
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Jtfr. Pet«r»on,— 1 have neve» seen any objection rafsed to our extras. 

Mr. Maiher.—1{ it happens to work against you there would naturally be 
HO ■objection. • 

Mr. Peterson.— Vfe put the pric 
us to roll. Our mills are so very 
■sections which miglil he very easy 
deal. 

Mr. Mather.— May we take the position as this that the list of extras 
ihat you ha^ given us is the list that you are actually working on? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yea. 

Mather, And as far as the English extras are concerned, can you 
tell us just how you got that? 

Mr, Paterson. — From the trade papers I think. 

Mr. Mather, What I wanted to know was whether it is more or less the 
-current list in the English trade at present. 

Mr, Peterson.— It was current about August, I think. 

Mr . Mather. — When Mr. Tutwiler was hero for examination the other 
day I was asking him about the general distribution of the fuel in the works, 
coal and coke oven gas, blast furnace gas and tar and producer gas, and he 
Hsaid he would get out a statement showing the heat economy. That I pre- 
sume is being prepared both as to the present conditions and for the future? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^That flow sheet may cover the point, but I would like to 
iknow a little more about this estimate of coal consumption in the future 
which you just pointed out. The earlier records show that when the 
<Jreater Extensions are working your estimate is 1,840 million tons of 
•coal to make 421,000 tons of finished steel and 40,000 tons of surplus pig 
iron. If we take that pig iron needs half the amount of fuel that steel does 
rthat is equivalent to 441,000 tons of finished steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — On that coal consumption that will mean that you will have 
a slightly higher coal consumption per ton than you have at present. 

Mr. Peterson.— Are you taking into account the increase in the consump- 
rtion of coal for the supply of power, water, light and subsidiaries? 

Mr. Mather.— I am taking that into account. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that the estimate of the total amount of 
coal required for the Greater Extensions is anything like accurate; it is only 
a theoretical estim.ate. 

Mr. Mather. — I don’t want a theoretical estimate. 

Mr, Peterson. — If you ask us how much coal we will require, we will 
naturally put the figure high because if we put the figure low and do not get 
our full supplies we shall be very badly hit. It is a matter of transport. 

Mr. Mather. — I am not thinking from the point of view of the necessary 
provision for coal. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is what we are always thinking of. We cannot put 
it low. 

Mr. Mather. — How much coal do you expect to use for a ton of fifkished 
eteel when your Greater Extensions are in operation? 

Mr, Peterson, — I think it would be somewhere between 3 to 4 tons. * 

Mr.^ Mat her. —Yon don’t think you would be able to get it down to less 
-than that? , • 

Mr. Petarson,—Vfe might in the new plant. 

Mr. Maither.— The position now is quite different from what it was whe& 
'the Company first drew up its scheme. Coal was cheap then? 

Mr. Peterson . — Ultimately we will get it down much more. Oue of the 
first things to be investigated is this question of the use of fuel in the worka 
■hecause the cost of fuel has gone up so very greatly. In the same way 


!e of extr^ on the basis of what it costs 
different from the mills in Eng^nd that 
for> them to roll might cost us a great 
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must investigate the question of mechanical feeding and that kind of thing: 
because the cost of labour is going up. (. * 

ilfr. Mather.— 1 want to s^ how far *that has been investigated in the 
scheme for your Greater Extlnsions. I am. trying to find out what the- 
effect of Shat will be on your coal consumption. After all, by now at any 
rate, you have got enough experience of your new type of blast furnaces, 
coke ovens and so on. 

Mr. Peferson.— These we can work out theoretically as I|,say. These 
figures regarding the consumption of coal ^ere a^ed for in connection with 
the question what raw materials we have and how long they will last and also- 
what facilities we have of transporting them to the works. We were not 
asked from the other point of view. If you want an exact estimate made of 
the consunfption of coal we can have that done. 

Mr. Mather. — I was not here when these figures w’ere asked for. I want 
it to be based on the actual expeiience of which j’ou have got a good deal 
now for your new plant. 

Mr. Petefson.—l do not see how we can base it on actual experience of 
the whole plant. It is not yet in operation. 

Mr. Mather. — The fuel consumption in the old departments of the works is 
not satisfactory and is not in line wdth modern practice in view of anything 
like the current price of coal. The design of the plant in many cases makes 
it necessary, but 1 think it is important for the Board to know how' far that 
has been taken into account in designing the new plant. 

Mr. Peterson. — The best evidence of that is the Consulting Engineer’s 
estimate of the actual use of heat in the new plant. We know how much 
coal will bo used, we know what the production wdll be and we can work 
that out for the new plant. 

Mr. Mather. — Would you mind doing that.? 

Mr. Peterson.— It may be taken at 4 tons per ton of finished steel. WV 
have submitted a fresh flow sheet. 

Mr. Mather.— Aa coal prices are at present, it is an extremely important 
item of your future economy. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — You have told us to-day that you have postponed blowing in 
the new blast furnaces until the railways are in a position to transport the^ 
raw materials. 

Mr. Peterson. — What actually happened was that we would not blow the 
blast furnace in until we received the raw materials we wanted, first because- 
we had not enough stocks and secondly we must be sure that the supply 
would continue. 

President.— Are you satisfied that the railw^ays can now transport the 
quantities of material you require. 

, /Mr-^. Peterson.— Yea. 

President. —How long is it since the railways have been able to transport?' 

Mr. Peterson. — Since the beginning of November. 

President. — ^Then for practical purposes the Greater Extensions could not’ 
get into full operation at an earlier date? 

^ Mr. Feterson.—^o. 

President.— That is of some importance because you might have been able- 
tb start the Greater Extensions earlier but that was the reason why you 
could not get into full operation. It rather suggests that the sanguine- 
estimate as to the time you would be able to start was overlooked a bit. 

Mr. Feterson.—Bnt that was a condition that was not expected. I da 
not know what the cause of that was, but we think one of the causes prob^ 
ably was that sufficient money was not spent on the railways after the war^ 
They were stinted for funds and their complaint was that they had no funda 
in* make the necessary alterations. 
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Ff ewdeni.— Were the tnecessary changes in the railway system thoughts 
<>ut when the Greater Extensions were planned?* 

iifr. Pederson.— Yes. They w^re put before sthe Railway Board f^d th€ 
Bengal Nagpur Railway in about 1918, and we practically had an assurance 
that the railways would carry all the raw materials when required. I think 
the assurance came from the Railway Board. I am not certain whether an:^ 
assurance came from the Railway. 

President, have told us that*your works cost at present on the 
Plate Mill is Rs. 143 a ton and you have told us what you expect it will be 
when the new Bar and Billet Mills come into operation. Can you tell ua 
what you have actually received as the price of your sheet bars? 

Mr. Peterson, — Up to the present we cannot because we have not com 
pleted a year yet. The final price would depend on the price at which other 
tinplates can be sold in Calcutta and that has not yet been fixed. It cannot 
be fixed until a year expires. I think the former supplies were under a- 
provisional arrangement. They do not come under the contract. We do not 
know what the prices will be until a year expires. 

President. — I worked out the price on the basis of the figures supplied by 
the Tinplate Company. They gave us two prices — one for the 7th of April 
which is the higher one and one for the 4th of August. Jhe price (f.o.b.) on 
the 7th of April was 25s. 7d. and on 4th August 23.». Id. recently raised to. 
235. 6d. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is for tinplates. They have not given the landed 
price in Calcutta. 

President. — They gave us data about black sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. — As a matter of fact the Tinplate Company and ourselves ' 
are not in agreement on the question of price, because they claim that they are ^ 
entitled to the provisional price of any bar which can be purchased from any 
source, and our information is that none of the English tinplate manufac- 
turers really use such bars. So far as we know there is only one manufacturer 
who has used them. Our contract says that prices must be based on sheet 
bar of the same quality as the particular bar which we sent to England, so 
that there is at present a dispute on the question of price. They asked us 
to reduce the price for the first quarter of the year. We refused. That is 
possibly the reason why they have given you two prices. 

President. — It was merely to show how the thing would work out at two» 
different prices. 

Mr. Peterson. — Are you trying to ascertain what the loss to the Steel 
Company will be? This year there will be a loss. We have estimated — I have 
forgotten what we estimated it at — it is somewhere between six and nine^ 
lakhs. The Tinplate Company is not running fully and we expect a loss, in 
any case, during the first two or three years. We will spread that over 
several years. 

President. — I think that I have worked out on the basis of these two 
prices. According to the price of 7th April, it is Rs. 132-8-0 and according 
to the . price of 4th August it is Rs. 110-8-0 which is considerably below your 
works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. — As I said, there will be a loss. 

President .—When you add the overhead, the loss would be pretty con-- 
siderable. 

Mr. Petenon. — ^That is what wei, estimated approximately. We want to ^ 
spread that over five or seven years. 

President. — This estimate was based on the full production of the six 
mills of the Tinpl&te Company. 

Afr.® Peterson. — ^At what price have you estimated for the tinplate sold* 
f.o.r. Howrah? 

President.— The tinplate prices were those of the same dates. I worked- 
it out both ways. 



Mr, Peterson, — Froxo our point of view it works iihis way. We should not 
'Expect this company to make a profit .in the first year or two, Wh.en 
they begin to make a profit^ we share in that. We cannot make an accurate 
^estimatf> until we get the results of the year. 

President. — Prices for the first quarter ape not finally fixed. 

Mr, Peterson. — It would depend on the profits, if there are any. 

President.— According to the figures, there will be no profit on the full 
rproduotion. That is their estimate. 'It does not prove anyt-King. However 
I wanted to get the figures if you were able to get them, but if you have not 
;got them, it is not possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. — About the orders sent to the United States for the Greater 
Extensions: are these prices f.o.b. or c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Peterson. — F.o.b. prices for orders actually placed in America. 
Treight and everything else would be additional and would depend on the 
'time when ,the materials came out. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^They amount to about Rs. 7 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. — About that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Whereas your Greater Extensions would come to Rs. 13 
crores. A great deal of that expenditure would be on freight, foundation, 
•flite, etc. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you are to ascertain the basic price of steel for 
comparison with the United States, how will you base your average? Will 
you consider it reasonable to take billets, bars and rails and strike the 
average ? 

Mr. Peterson. — You could adcq)t that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Billets are semi-finished whereas bars and rails are more 
or less finished articles. 

ifir. Peterson. — Structural steel I should think would be a better basis. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I have not got any figures for structural^ steel in America. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think that there would be very much variation, 
whichever you take. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Now with regard to the 1920 order, you seem to have paid 
a price of nearly 7 cents per lb. Is that fabricated structural steel? 

Mr, Peterson.— That is for buildings. It includes freight and erection 
4!harges in India. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That is about 100 per cent, difference. 

Mr. Peterson.— 1 cannot say, I have not got the price for similar steel. 

Mr. Ginwala,— 1 wanted to know whether that was really fabricated. 
Ton simply say structural steel. 

Mr. Peterson.— That is fabricated, 

Mr. Mather.— Is this total of $3| millions the final price for the whole 
production ? 

Mr. Peterson,— For the whole quantity. 

Mr. Mather. — Does that include erection charges? 

Mr. Peterson.— Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You can give me any figures which' I can compare. 

Mr. Peterson,— Thia will be structural steel of a definite type. It will be 
'Sold per pound in America. We caff find what the actual price paid wa^^ 
'excluding the cost of erection. We can give you a similar price for the 
present date, so that you can make an exact comparison. 

Mr, Mather. — ^Will you be able to give the current price? 

Mr. Peterson.— Barely. We will extract the cost of the fabricated steel 
!f.o.r. their works. 

Mr. Gintraia.— That is the heaviest order in 1920. 
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Mr. Peterson.’-Yei, that is fhy I mentioned it specifically. 

Jfr. Ginwala.— You had some structural ^fork done here also locally. 

Mr, Peterson,-^YeB, 

Mr, Ginwala,—W^s that price settled earlier? 

Mr, Peterson, — Earlier, I think. , 

Mr, Ginwala, — Did they finish their work? 

Mr. Pearson. — Yes. • 

Mr, Ginwala, — How much did that come to? 

Mr. Peterson.-— The contract was not very big, about 12,000 tons. We 
increased^their rates because they said that the increase in the cost of labour 
had made it impossible for them to work at rates originally fixed. 

Mr. Kale, — ^Why was the order in 1920 so heavy? Was that because you 
eould not get materials in the earlier years? 

Mr. Peterson.— Partly. 

President. — At the time you placed the order, there was no alternative 
hut to place it in America. 

Mr. Peterson. — We could not have got the materials from anywhere else. 

President. — Having once started, you went on buying in America. 

Mr. Peterson, — Yes. 

President. — If you are to order for anything now, I take it that you 
■will consider very carefully which is the cheapest market. 

Mr. Peterson. — As a matter of fact in 1920 we did call for competitive 
'quotations and we did not find it cheaper. 

President. — I don’t suggest that in 1920 you could have purchased it 
cheaper in Great Britain, but if you were to order now, you would consider 
which is the cheapest market. 

Mr. Peterson, — We should probably call for quotations from many differ- 
ent countries. ♦ 

President. — The point that I am really suggesting is that it is possible 
that American present day prices are rather above what you could purchase 
from anywhere else. 

Mr. Peterson. — Probably. 

President.— That brings you to the question what it would cost you to 
put up a similar plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Was not your idea in choosing the American plant thgt it 
was more suitable because it had more labour-saving appliances? 

Mr. Peterson. — The nearest approach to the climatic and other condi- 
tions of India is to be found in the Southern States, Alabama. We made 
use of their experience. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Other things being equal, you would prefer the States 

Mr. Peterson. — Their designs. Yes. They are more up to date. 

President. — Would it be impois-sible to get the things done to a similar de- 
sign in other countries? 

Mr. Peterson.— J do not know. There might be certain difficulties. A 
good deal of this plant would be quite unknown in England. Blast furnacy 
of this size at the time when we put them up were quite unusual in England. 

Mr. Ginvoala. — Is not the continuous mill an American patent? » • 

Mr. Peterson.— Yee. • • 

Mr. Ginwala.— Even if you wanted to get from other countries a similar 
plant, would it be possible to have got one from any other country? 

• Mr. Peterson.— Yes. The position was really this. We could not obtain 
this plant from any other part of the world. We engaged American Con- 
fiulting Engineers and naturally they placed orders in America. In t}^e 
middle of the erection, we could hardly stop so to speak and take stock again 
and consider where we could buy more cheaply. 
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Pretident, — I am not suggest^g that at al^. We do ^now now that pricea- 
of steel are rather lower in other countries than in America and we wanted 
to ask youfwhat you would do ndw. 

Mr, Ginwala.—'YovL consider that Rs. 446 lahjiis of working capital is, the^ 
irreducible minimu*m. 

3fr. Pcferaon.— Yes, but the collieries have not been included. 

Mr, 6rinirola.— That is excluding colliivies. 

Mr,Peteraon,—~Ym. 

President,^! am disposed to take the previous figures for collieries US’ 
well. 

ilfr. Peteraon.—'We have given Rs. 36 lakhs for collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala, — I wanted first to ascertain the working capital they re- 
quired and secondly the reason why a manufacturer of steel in India would 
require to haver more working capital than a manufacturer in the States or 
United Kingdom. • 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The points that struck the Board most were these : — 

(1) Spare rolls. You wanted to know what the consumption was. <The 
consumption last year was 4 lakhs. We will have to make new shapes and 
sections. We must hold these rolls in order to make them. 

(2) Spare ingot moulds. The explanation is that we expect to make and’ 
scrap every year about 10 lakhs worth of moulds. 

(3) Stores. You wanted to know how many months’ consumption it repre- 
sented. It represents six months’ consumption. 

(4) Operation spares and loose tools. It includes a considerable amount 
of spares. We hold these spares ns we cannot make them here. 

President.^Yon might start with a considerable stock, and it might be 
a larger stocks than you might normally require. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^^hese spares are essential. 

(5) Bricks. These consist of a variety of shapes. Some of the rare shapes 
are for a year or more in stock but regular bricks in stock will be about three 
months’ consumption. 

(6) Coal—less than two months’' consumption. 

(7) Iron & Manganese ore — ^three months’ consumption. 

(8) Limestone — three months’ consumption. 

(9) Sulphur — six months; and scrap, etc. — ^3 months. 

(10) Outstandings (Jamshedpur) — 45 days’ sales. 

President. — What it comes to is this: these figures represent so many" 
months’ consumption. After that period, these things are getting into your 
works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. We must hold 'this quantity in stock on any given 
date. We must have the money. 

President. — Still, I donH see how the final cost works out lil^ this. I 
cannot understand how the total comes out so high. 

Mr. Mather.-—^. 70 lakhs of electrical stores represent only 6 iiilonths’ 
consumption? Is your consumption of thett stores nearly ^ croresP It 
cannot be such a big proportion. 

Mr. ^nwala. — The actual consumption in 1921-22 is Rs. 1'84 lakhs only. 

Mr. Pefcrion.— That is locally purchased, it is not imported stores. 

President. --Yon spend Rs. 120 lakhs in bricks, Rs. 150 lakhs«in coal and 
Rs. 1^ lakhs in stores. You are working up your total expenditure exclud* 
Ing lal^ur. 

Mr. Peterson.— What are you taking as total works expenses? 

* President.— Take coal: Rs. 20 lakhs is two months’ consumption. Sir 
times 20 lakhs is Rs. 120 lakhs. You say that Rs. 30 lakhs is only three 
mrnths’ consumption of bricks. 
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Potcroon. — Ncjb in Bome c&bbs. 

an average wl can take ittas four montha’ conBumption. 1 
4iaTO worked that out. It la a^ut Rs. 6 yores on the basis of He. 125 at 
being the average works cost oi your steef products. I don't Utirry about 
pig iron bwause it.iB hot » very large quantity (400,000 xRs. 125 -Rs. 5 
•Mores). I have already got up to Rs,. 420 lakhs excluding wages and labour 
per year. 


Mr. Peterson.— It would be about Rs. 4^ crorei^ on these heads. You have 
got practically everything here except labour and labour is not such a very 
-heavy item. Labour is at present Rs. 70 lakhs excluding town, etc. I don’t 
expect that it will be more than Rs. 110 lakhs when the extensions are 
-complete. 

President. — Labour would rise too. 


Mr, Peterson. — We don’t expect a rise of more than 60 per cent, in that. 

President.— Does that include wages paid to the people in the Greater 
'Extensions? 


Paterson. — Yes. With the Greater Extensions we expect that the 
labour charge would go up from Rs. 70 lakhs to Rs. 110 lakhs a year. 

President. — ^This includes labour employed in construction works. 

Mr. Peterson. — Rs. 70 lakhs for operations only. The works costs will be 
:about 41 crores. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yonr works cost is about Rs. 6 crores. 

Mr. Peterson.— I am simply taking 440,000 tons of finished steel at 
Rs. 100 a ton. Let us work the statement by the npw method suggested 
by the President and let us see what it comes to. That comes to Rs. 480 
iakhs. 


President.— 1 think your estimate is still on the high side somewhere. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am not prepared to reduce it. We hare only given 
the estimates prepared by the heads of Departments. 

President.— It does seem to me looking at it in this way to work out to a 
high figure.. I do not think we can really say any more about it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In this Rs. 446 lakhs that you have given spare rolls are 
imported ? 

ilfr. Peterson. — Some of them are imported and some of them made. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Spare ingot moulds— you make yourselves? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 


Mr. Ginwala. — Stores? 


Mr. Peterson. — ^Almost entirely imported. We have given to Prof. Kale 
.a statement showing the stores locally obtained — ^purchased from people who 
have imported these. Practically all these stores are imported. 

Mr. Ginwala.— How much stores, roils and things like that you have to^ 
import? 


Mr. Peterson. — Except timber, bricks and things of that kind, some 
amount of stationery and things of that sort, practically the whole of that 
is impo{^. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say you have got to pay oii your imported 
-stores and articles 30 to 40 per cent, more than what they would cost at 
Home. I want to ascertain roughly what that comes to. That mah0s youF 
•cost of production here greater th|tn either in America or on the Continent. 

Mr. Peteyson.—YJo have given a statement. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Thnt shows that in one particular year you paid Rs. 2 
li^hs duty. That is not the thing required. The point is this. The'steel 
industry is csedited with many natural advantages. 

Mr. Peterson.— Statement No. XVII gives roughly the duties paid on thn 
Various kinds of goods. 
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Mr, Oinvjala, — ^We are mor§ concerned i/ith the mdney value of the goodSr 
' Mr, Peterson, — ^We can supply a statement showing exactly what we 
import, a ■ » 

Mr. Ginwala, — ^There are certain advantages which people say this indus- 
try has got in this country but it has many disadvailtage such as Ihis. If 
you use Rs. 140 lakhs worth of stores ‘a year and pay 30 to 40 per cent. morG 
than what the British manufacturer pays you at once increase the cost ot 
your prodnction” by this.. ^ ' u 

Mr. Peterson. — We made that point in tho original application to Gov- 
ernment. We can give you an exact Ftatement showing what stores have 
been imported and what duty has been paid either in detail or simply in 
total. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Th&i will do for my purpose. Then you say stores— Rs. 70 
lakhs. • 

Mr. Peterson. — ^This is only an estimate. We can give you our expenses 
on stores last year and we can give an estimate pf the stores required after 
the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Everything more or less you have got to import? 

Mr. Peterson.— Out of this Rs. 70 lakhS I should say Rs. 60 to Rs. 65 
lakhs would be imported material. 

In tho operation spares and loose tools in the same proportion, about 
Rs. 45 lakhs. 

In rolls about half or Rs. 25 lakhs worth of rolls have to be imported. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You said that their cost is increased by 30 to 40 per cent. 
Will you show the British price, duty, landing and insurance charges and sn 
on? 

Mr. Peterson.— Yle can give you that. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Why should the additional cost be as much as that? 

Mr. Peterson^^The additional cost would depend on the value of the 
article. For instance for certain materials the freight would be nothing, 
while on rolls the freight would be very high. 

Mr. Mather. — On the other hand, the freight on a ton of rolls would be 
smaller in proportion to the valup of the rolls than on steel sections, 

Mr. Ginwala.— In the case of electrical stores does a man get them hero 
for 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, more than for what you can get them at Home?^ 
Mr. Ptterson. — Generally not. 

President.— About these electrical stores. I have been rather carefully 
through your cost accounts. I cannot trace any item which costs anything 
like &i. 140 lakhs a year, which is i of your total working expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson.— It includes hardware, oils and all sundries. 

Mr. Ginwaln. — ^Would you give the actual figures? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes — the headings 'showing the various classes of stores 
that come into this Rs. 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. — Is it a possible explanation that these articles have been 
valued twice ? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is not the explanation. 

Mr. Mather.— Ate they valued at present j)rices or at the ‘^prices at which. 

^ they #ere actually bought, perhaps a year or two ago when price# were 
hi^? c 

Mr. Peterson.— Tho figure Rs. 35 lakhs is for the present lyroduction. 
President.— The point is, what do you use annually? — th^t is the im- 
portant figure. 

Mr. Peterson.— I would like to put it that if the Board are satisfied that 
•:^Rs. 35 lakhs is a reasonable figure for the present plant they should accept 
Rs. 70 lakhs for the Greater Extensions. We will give you actual figum ofi; 
stores for these Rs. 35 lakhs consumed in the last year. o ^ 
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Mr, Ginwala. — ^WiU /ou separat/b them for ijie Greater Extensions P 

Mr, Peterson.--Yea, 

Mr. Ginwala.— Then will yo\i .give figures for (3) and (4)P Y«u have* 
already said that yoif would* give for rolls. You can leave ingots. 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes.. (We attach a note regarding stocks of Rolls, Ingot 
moulds, coal, lime, sulphur, scrap and electrical stocks.) 

President. ^Take your statement fA- 1921-22— page 1 of the printed state- 
ments and notes received from Tata’s— you show a charge of Rs. 1-4-0 per ton 
for ingot mould? and stools. Production of ingots comes to Rs. 2 lakhs. 

JUr, Peterson, ^Two lakhs is the figui'e which we have actually shown in 
to-aay’s working capital. 

3Ir. Mather.— You are going to get 6 times the ingots? 

3fr. Peterson.— Yea. 

Mr, Mather. — ^That does not agree with the production figures you have 
given us. 

President. — Why should you stock a whole year’s supply I cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us actual consumption of spare rolls, ingot 
moulds, stores, operation spares, etc., and sulphur? 

3/r. Peterson. — Yes. 

Air. Ginwala. — You have given us a statement showing the quantity of 
bricks that you actually used in 1921-22. That comes to Rs. 13*8 lakhs. 
These are mostly special kinds of bricks that you use. 

Air. Peterson.— Yea. 

Air. Gimvala.—Thia brick making industry was started recently. How 
do the prices compare? 

Mr. Peterson. — We have given you a statement of prices. 

Air:' Ginwala. — Does the higher management come in for the bonus? 

Air. Peterson. — The General Manager’s contract requires a bonus and the 
General Superintendent has been given a bonus on the results of the year’a 
work, at the discretion of the Board. His contract does not call for a 
bonus. 

Air. Alather. — ^Superintendents of the other Departments are shown as 
receiving bonus? 

Air. Peterson. — Yes. They do get bonus. The reason why no4H>nus was 
paid to the blast furnace Superintendent was that he was brought from. 
America on a straight salary, not on a bonus system. 
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